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TOLSTOY:  BY  IVAN  NARODNV 

(Kditok's  Notk. — 'llic  following  syiiinalhi'tic  apprccialioii  of  the  late  Count  Ix-on  'I'olstov  was 
written  for  TiiK  Craftsman  by  his  friend  Ivan  Narodny,  and  the  conversation  given  here  is  one 
of  the  many  they  had  together  out  in  the  clover  fields  of  Yasnnya  I'oliana.) 

V  DEAR  FRIEXI):  Excuse  mo  for  my  delay  in 
replviiijr  to  voiir  letter.  I  am  jjettinji:  more  and 
more  indiHerent  to  my  correspondenee.  I  feel  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  last  part  of  my  novel  and  a  few  shorter  sketches 
will  remain  imfinished,  for  I  am  anxious  to  devote 
every  hour  to  my  memoirs.  I  would  like  to  retire 
to  some  quiet  corner  where  undisturbed  I  could  finish  my  life's 
work.     But  how  I  am  to  do  that,  I  do  not  know — " 

These  few  fragmentary  lines,  addressed  during  th<>  latter  })art  of 
the  past  summer  l)y  the  great  author-reformer  to  an  American 
friend,  tell  the  whole  story  of  why  Tolstoy  so  mysteriously  left  his 
home, — a  story  concerning  which  the  daily  press  has  published  so 
many  strange,  contradictory  reports. 

l^or  more  than  twenty  years  'I^olstoy  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Russian  (Jovernment  and  its  subservient  clergy.  Under  the 
ban  of  the  church,  despised  as  an  anarchist,  an<l  kept  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police,  he  was  an  exile  in  his  own  land,  yet  it  is 

Erobable  that  most  of  the  discrediting  stories  were  manufactured  by 
is  enemies. 

During  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  the  late  .'Vnton  Tchek- 
hotT.  the  foremost  Russian  short-story  writer,  and  1  visited  Tolstoy 
at  \  asnaya  Poliana,  his  country  estate.  We  arrived  at  the  house 
quite  early — about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  maid  who 
opened  the  door  explained  that  the  master  was  in  the  field. 

"Do  you  expect  him  home  .soon  .'"  we  inquired. 

"He  comes  to  lunch  usually  at  one  o'clock.  But  the  mistress  is 
home,  and  she  will  send  a  mes.senger  to  inform  him  that  f;uests  have 
come,"  replied  the  maid.  As  we  hesitated  she  asked,  "Please, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlor  .!*" 

"Just  show  us  the  field,  and  we  will  find  him,"  said  my  com- 
panion. 

She  showed  us  the  road  and  the  direction,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  we  arrived  at  a  fragrant  field  of  clover.     Twenty  or  thirty 
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men  and  women  were  mowing  the  clover  and  gathering  it  in  stacks. 
Among  them  we  saw  our  host,  chid  in  a  blue  Russian  blouse,  white 
linen  trousers  and  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat.  He  looked  a  pic- 
turesque figure  in  his  simple  national  dress  with  his  long  white  hair 
and  beard,  among  his  workmgmen.  Seeing  us  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
walked  toward  us  with  the  pitchfork  on  his  shoulder. 

*'How  do  you  do,  golubtchiks — little  doves  ?  We  are  just  in  need 
of  help.  Excellent!  Clover  is  ripe  and  the  weather  is  jrlorious.  A 
beautiful  day  for  work,  don't  you  think  so.?"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hands  in  greeting.  "Well,  I  see  you  do  not  like  to  join  me  in 
mowing,  but  you  probably  would  like  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
fields.^" 

After  a  few  conventional  remarks  on  our  side,  we  started  talking 
together. 


'!-) 


"^  TATURE  to  me  is  a  sacred  temple  and  work  in  the  fields  is 
[^^  devotion,"  Tolstoy  began  in  a  low  but  sympathetic  voice 
■^  ^  that  was  in  harmony  with  his  appearance.  "It  uplifts,  it 
purifies  a^nd  it  inspires  me  whenever  I  feel  depressed  and  misunder- 
stood by  the  people.  It  is  to  me  a  book  of  books  and  a  museum  of 
museums.  My  city  friends  come  and  ask  me  if  I  have  heard  this  or 
that  orchestra,  or  if  I  have  seen  this  or  that  new  opera  or  new  play. 
I  reply,  I  don't  need  the  arts  of  civilization  when  I  have  real  art, 
the  perfect  play  and  the  best  music  right  here.  They  say  I  am 
deluded.  They  ridicule  my  simple  life  and  say  I  am  a  hypocrite. 
They  thmk  I  am  doing  it  for  self-advertisement.  They  cannot  com- 
prehend me  when  I  tell  them  that  my  primitive  garb  is  merely  the 
symbol  of  my  religion  of  simplicity.  They  do  not  understand  me 
when  I  say  I  do  it  for  protest  against  conventions  and  for  refinement 
and  comfort.  But  it  does  not  matter.  I  live  for  my  principles,  not 
for  conventions." 

We  had  been  walking.  Our  host  paused  and  we  stopped.  Dr. 
Tchekhoft'  said  somethmg  about  his  (Tolstoy's)  novel  "Resurrec- 
tion." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  mention  it,"  replied  the  Count.  "Please 
tell  me  frankly  how  did  it  impress  you .'  1  am  anxious  for  the  criti- 
cal o{)inions  of  my  fellow  craftsmen." 

Dr.  Tchekhofi'  spoke  of  the  parts  that  he  thought  were  the  best, 
and  then  criticized  what  he  did  not  like.  "I  would  have  wished  to 
see  a  more  complete  picture  of  Nehlndqff  in  Siberia  and  to  have  a 
few  chapters  of  his  sad  return,"  said  my  companion. 

"Very  true,"  said  the  host.  "But  you  know  I  often  sacrifice  the 
dramatic  perfection  for  ethical  purposes.     Fiction,  as  you  know,  is 
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with  nic  merely  the  means  of  ethical  preaching.  I  do  not  write  fic- 
tion for  entertainment." 

"I  know  that.  Leon  Xicohieviteh,"  replied  Dr.  Tchekholi'.  "I 
agree  with  you.  Some  of  the  best  modern  writers  agree  with  your 
views.  But  what  1  mean  is  that  you  could  simply  suggest  many 
ideas  without  expressing  them  in  words." 

Our  host  stroked  his  long  gray  beard,  glanced  at  us  smilingly 
and  said: 

"That  may  l)e  so.  but  you  must  admit  that  1  am  an  indiviilualist. 
1  depict  my  characters  in  individual  colors  and  I  shaj)e  my  figures 
in  individual  form.  Don't  you  tliink  that  our  modern  school  system 
is  dangerous,  that  it  kills  th(>  individuality,  that  it  creates  a  shallow, 
conventional  army  of  cultured  egotists.^  It  makes  characters  like 
watches  and  souls  like  moving-picture  shows.  It  did  much  harm  to 
me  and  my  children.  That's  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to  our  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  to  modern  fiction.  They  are  both  artificial 
structures  without  soul  and  originality." 

WK  HAD  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  landscape 
of  rural  beauty.  It  was  an  exhilarating  summer's  day. 
Everything  was  smiling  and  everywhere  was  joy.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  beauty  that  surrounded  us  was  meant  to  stimulate  our 
conversation.  As  we  seated  ourselves  upon  a  log  our  host  continued: 
"You  know  how  the  so-called  academicians  attacked  my  philo- 
sophic essays.  You  remember  what  they  did  with  my  'My  Religion' 
and  'What  Is  Art.''  They  tried  to  make  me  ridiculous,  ignorant 
and  childish.  Why  ?  Simply  because  my  books  were  out  of  the 
conventional,  out  of  the  academic  ranks,  i'hey  think  that  every  new 
thought  and  idea  must  l)e  presented  to  the  public  in  academic  guise. 
But  I  say.  every  man  is  entitled  to  express  his  thout^hts  and  ideas 
without  any  scholarly  formula.  That's  the  reason  I  hate  conven- 
tional art.  fiction  and  religion.  To  me  a  wise  peasant  who  has  his 
individuality  is  a  fai-  greater  philosopher  than  a  university  professor. 
I  have  here  among  my  workingmen  a  peasant  story-teller  who  with 
his  imaginative  faculty  and  profound  insight  surpasses  all  the  medi- 
ocrities whose  articles  we  read  in  our  conventional  periodicals.  He 
is  perfect  master  of  his  art.  But  the  trouble  is  that  he  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  write  his  stories,  because  the  editors  and  the 
publishers  will  say,  'Pah,  what  can  that  uneducated  muzhik  (peas- 
ant) tell  us.''  So  you  see  we  have  geniuses  who  die  without  ever 
being  known,  and  we  kneel  before  successful  mediocrities  saying: 
'Oh,  how  wonderful!'  It's  a  shame,  and  a  crime.  It  makes  me 
almost  insane.     Our  so-called  society  is  a  play  of  marionettes. 
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"Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deplorable  aspect  of  life  is  that  of 
money.  To  be  educated  is  a  mere  matter  of  money.  A  poor  muz- 
hik IS  doomed  to  ignorance  simply  because  he  has  no  money.  Not 
only  that,  but  money  has  become  the  standard  measure  of  every- 
thing. One  speaks  of  success  as  "making  money."  Money  is 
looked  upon  as  the  end  of  every  ambition  and  every  noble  work.  It 
is  awful!  It  has  commercialized  all  art,  thought  and  literature.  It 
has  brought  about  modern  mdustrial  slavery,  which  is  just  as  bad 
as  was  the  feudal  state.  Nobody  can  deny  that  we  are  money  wor- 
shipers. Nobody  can  deny  that  money  is  considered  as  the  measure 
of  education,  of  talent  and  of  genius.  We  measure  the  people  by 
their  appearance,  and  according  to  their  wealth  and  say:  'Oh,  how 
rich  they  are!'  The  rich  man  is  a  demi-god.  It  seems  as  if  every- 
thing turns  around  the  question  of  money.  But,  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you,  has  money  ever  been  the  equivalent  of  labor,  of  talent,  of  genius  f 
Can  you  tell  me  that  it  has  ever  been  anything  more  than  a  matter 
of  speculation  ?  Has  it  ever  been  a  real  blessing  to  anybody  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you  the  paradox  of  progress .?  We  educate  ourselves 
and  our  children  with  tne  subconscious  and  conscious  idea  of  mak- 
ing more  money.  We  sell  our  ideas  and  our  thoughts  for  money. 
Most  people  think  that  with  money  they  can  make  tlieir  reputation, 
and  that  reputation  is  the  medium  of  making  more  money." 

He  paused.  Every  glance,  every  line  on  his  face  and  every  ges- 
ture of  his  hand  expressed  his  indignation.  He  had  spoken  with 
deep  emotion.     Then  he  continued: 

"  TT  IS  a  noble  fight,  but  as  to  advising  you  how  to  begin  it  prac- 
I  tically,  I  am  of  no  use  to  you.  As  I  understand  money,  it 
"*-  always  bears  the  portrait  of  some  Czar  and  is  the  symbol  of 
law  and  government.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  fight  it  you  are  looked 
on  as  a  revolutionist.  They  will  persecute  you  and  send  you  to 
Siberia.  I  should  think  it  easier  and  safer  to  start  the  campaign 
against  money  abroad.  It  is  an  international  question,  and  can  be 
started  anywhere  where  money  predominates." 

"But  socialism  is  already  fighting  it,"  interrupted  Dr.  Tchek- 
hoff. 

"Don't  say  that,"  said  Tolstoy.  "Socialism  is  fightmg  mdivid- 
ual  capitalism,  but  not  money.  It  preaches  a  plebeian  imperialism,  a 
new  form  of  economic  tyranny.  Now  the  people  kneel  before  the 
rich,  but  under  socialism  they  will  kneel  before  their  bosses.  For  a 
socialist  everything  begins  and  ends  in  the  stomach.  His  watch- 
word is  equality  and  equality  means  death  to  individuality.  For 
the  socialist  his  platform  is  a  religion,  although  it  is  a  mere  illusion. 
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Socialism  is  an  institutionalizcr  of  t'verytliiii},'.  But  you  know  that 
progress  is  Ijuilt  upon  the  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that  socialism, 
like"  every  other  political  party,  is  a  brutal  reaction  of  the  masses. 
Psycholoi,'v,  ethics  and  sesthetics  do  not  exist  for  the  modern  com- 
munist." 

Mv  companion  smiled,  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  our  host 

and  said: 

"You  speak  like  an  anarchist.  I  don't  wonder  that  the  social- 
ists oppose  you.  like  the  monarchists." 

"No.  I  am  an  individualist,"  went  on  the  Count.  "An  anarchist 
believes  in  violence,  but  I  don't.  Despising  every  power,  social  and 
j)olitical,  which  is  founded  on  violence,  I  am  for  the  individual,  and 
the  peoj>le  have  misunderstood  me.  The  government  in  which  I 
believe  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  mere  moral  sanction  of  men. 
Buddha,  Moses,  Plato,  Socrates,  Christ  and  Schopenhauer  are  to 
me  the  real  sovereigns;  for  they  rule  not  by  force  of  armies  and 
money,  but  by  moral  authority.  Just  as  I  hate  a  hereditary  poten- 
tate, so  do  I  hate  a  cheap  parliament.  A  political  party  has  never 
accomplished  anything  for  humanity.  Individuals  and  geniuses  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  every  reform  and  of  progress.  The  real  law 
lives  in  our  hearts.  If  our  hearts  are  empty,  no  law  or  political 
reform  can  fill  tliem." 

Our  host  paused,  took  off  his  hat  and  for  a  while  gazed  mutely 
at  the  beautiful  panorama  before  our  eyes.  An  ascending  lark  above 
our  heads  sent  out  a  rapturous  thrill  and  a  choir  of  thousands  of 
humming  bees  around  us  furnished  a  wonderful  accompaniment. 
For  several  minutes  we  sat  silent,  pondering  and  listening.  Sud- 
denly we  were  aroused  by  the  noise  of  approaching  steps  behind  our 
backs.  A  messenger  from  the  house  announced  that  lunch  was 
ready. 

"I  suppose  you  are  hungry;  I  am."  said  our  host,  rising. 

WE  WALKED  toward  the  house  that  lay  about  half  a  mile 
l)ehind  the  trees  and  talked  about  farming,  cattle-raising 
and  politics.  At  the  house  we  were  met  i)y  the  hostess  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  an  indi- 
vidualist and  was  dressed  according  to  personal  taste  or  conviction. 
While  one  of  the  daughters  wore  a  very  fashionable  dress  with  a 
string  of  pearls  around  her  neck,  the  other  wore  a  picturesque  na- 
tional costume.  The  counte.ss  was  dressed  elegantly,  yet  simply. 
After  a  short  conventional  conversation  we  entered  the  spacious 
dining  room.     I  sat  beside  the  host  and  his  son  Leo. 

"Gentlemen,  are  you  vegetarians.^    We  are  divided.    Leon  Nico- 
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laevitch  is  a  vegetarian,  but  most  of  us  are  meat  eaters.  What  can 
I  ofler  you?"  asked  the  hostess. 

"1  am  fond  of  rice  pudding,  buckwheat  and  apple  pie,  but  fried 
mushrooms  and  pancakes  are  my  favorite  dishes,"  remarked  Tolstoy. 

Then  followed  a  lively  conversation  on  various  topics  of  the  day. 
After  the  meal  the  host  invited  us  to  his  cabinet  on  the  second  floor, 
overlooking  a  charming  park,  in  which  I  beheld  a  large  table  with 
heaps  of  manuscripts  and  letters.  On  the  walls  hung  a  few  por- 
traits of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  author,  and  also  a  picture  of 
Christ. 

"I  suppose  your  daily  mail  is  quite  large,  and  occupies  much  of 
your  time,"  said  Dr.  Tchekhoff. 

''I  devote  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  to  my  correspondence," 
said  the  Count.  "Often  I  get  letters  that'^have  to  be  read  by  special 
interpreters  in  Moscow.  As  you  know,  my  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  fifty-seven  languages,  but  I  speak  only  three  of  them," 
replied  the  host. 

"Did  you  read  an  article  in  the  Moskovsky  Vedomosty,  in  which 
you  were  described  as  the  father  of  hypocrisy  ? "  I  asked. 

"I  have  heard  of  it,"  responded  Tolstoy,  stroking  his  beard. 
"But  what  can  I  do .''  I  am  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a  large 
family.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  tyrant  to  them.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  away  their  ancestral  property  and  turn  it  over  to  the  peasants. 
I  have  no  right  to  do  that.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never 
pretended  to  be  a  begging  pilgrim  or  a  fanatic  monk,  but  an  author, 
of  simple  life." 

This  was  one  of  my  most  impressive  visits  to  the  prophet  of 
Yasnaya  Poliana. 

Tolstoy  is  unique  in  his  fiction  and  philosophy.  Simplicity  of 
style  and  composition,  conception  and  thought  have  been  his  watch- 
words. No  writer  has  been  more  popular,  more  worshiped  and 
opposed  in  Russia  than  Tolstoy.  Compared  with  Dostoyevsky  and 
Turgenieff,  Tolstoy  is  far  greater  both  as  a  writer  and  reformer.  I 
compare  him  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  great  French  re- 
former. What  Rousseau  did  for  the  French  people  before  the  Revo- 
lution, Tolstoy  has  done  for  the  Russians,  with  the  difference  that 
Rousseau  was  a  rationalistic  giant  of  the  Latin  type,  while  Tolstoy, 
an  emotional  realist,  was  the  very  personification  of  the  Slavic  genius. 
They  have  both  fought  conventionalism  and  dogmatic  religion,  and 
both  have  preached  simplicity  and  the  return  to  nature.  Rousseau 
was  a  social  agitator  and  'Tolstoy  an  artist-reformer.  Both  were 
geniuses  of  a  universal  type,  whose  names  will  live. 
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THE  GREETING  OF  LIFE 

STAXDlXCi   at   the  threshold  ol'   thi-  (hiy,   we-   may  greet  life   in 
any  one  of  three  ways: 
As  a  business,  as  a  profession,  as  an  art. 
Of  a  l)usiness,  we  ask  nionev, 
Of  a  profession,  reputation. 
Of  an  art,  only  fultilnient. 

In  a  business,  we  serve  for  the  sake  of  things, 
In  a  profession,  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion. 
In  an  art,  for  the  sake  of  all  men  and  women. 

Any  task  may  be  a  business,  a  profession,  or  an  art,  aceording  to 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed; 
Even  the  painter  may  l)e  a  mere  business  man. 
Even  the  cook  may  win  professional  fame. 

And  the  man  who  climbs  high  in  the  sunlight,  upon  the  great  iron 
beams  of  city  buildings — even  he  may  l)e  an  artist. 
Most  of  us  must  do  a  great  deal  of  plain,  hard  work. 
But  we  may  choose  how  we  shall  do  it. 

We  may  live  dully  from  day  to  day,  working  for  the  sake  of  three 
meals  and  a  bed,  for  self  alone. 

Or  anxiously,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  hope  of  aggrandizement. 
Or  nobly,   with  the  ultimate  vision   far  away,  developing  the  best 
for  the  service  of  love. 

Listen  to  a  great,  glad  secret  that  it  is  glorious  to  tell: 
There  are  a  few  here  and  now,  who,  while  earning  their  living  by 
daily  lal)or,  greet  life  as  an  art! 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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JOHN  LA  FARGE,  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

I  HE  part  of  John  La  Farge's  work  which  would  seem 
of  most  siirnificance  to  the  public  is  not  the  great  mural 
decorations  which  he  has  devised  for  church  and 
state,  not  the  beautiful  studies  of  intimate  life  reveal- 
ing his  Japanese  enthusiasms  and  sympathies,  and 
not  even  his  vital  appreciation  of  the  decorative  qual- 
ity of  vivid  tones  when  used  with  judgment  and 
understanding.  'Undouljtedly  he  was  a  mural  painter  of  rare  achieve- 
ment, we  have  much  authority  for  this;  also  a  lover  and  nn'ealer  of 
Nature's  gentler  ways.  He  had.  too,  splendid  audacity  in  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  blended  those  most  marvelous  colors,  green  and 
blue,  vying  with  Nature  as  she  works  her  subtle  mysteries  with  them 
But  for  his  supreme  achievement  we  must  look  to  that  work  which 
proclaims  him  original,  a  creator,  and  a  contributor  to  the  world  of 
art  of  a  new  and  hitherto  undeveloped  expression  of  permanent 
beauty. 

In  the  final  estimate  of  John  La  Farge's  value  to  his  times,  he 
will,  we  think,  be  esteemed  first  of  all  as  the  creator  of  that  process 
of  stained-glass  work  known  as  "American"  over  all  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  through  tliis  work  that  he  is  already  identified  with  the 
genius  of  his  land;  for  in  the  long  run  the  placing  of  a  man  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  nation  is  inevitably  proportioned  by  his  power,  great 
or  small,  as  a  creator,  the  force  with  which  he  has  moved  ahead,  not 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  developed  existing  conditions.  A  man's 
usefulness  to  his  country  is  the  area  of  undiscovered  territory  which 
he  has  released  from  the  unknown,  whether  this  new  land  is  a  spirit- 
ual or  material  contribution.  Other  men  in  America  have  done 
much  in  the  development  of  mural  painting  along  national  lines; 
not  a  few  of  our  painters  have  realized  great  inspiration  from  Japa- 
nese art,  have  saturated  themselves  with  it  until  its  insight  and  phi- 
losophy have  become  clear  to  them.  (Here  one  thinks  of  Whistler, 
who  seems  to  have  laid  bare  hands  on  the  very  soul  of  Japan.)  But 
save  John  La  Farge  no  one  other  man  of  modern  times,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  has  brought  new  life  into  this  beautiful  ancient 
art  of  stained-glass  making. 

La  Farge  had,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  profound 
insight  into  realities  which  made  him  realize  that  great  art  is  very 
intimate  to  the  nation  which  produces  it.  that  it  cannot  always  thrive 
fully  and  freely  if  transplanted;  that  the  very  subtle  thing  we  know 
as  beauty  may  be  so  dependent  upon  its  natural  environment,  so 
involved  in  the  soil  from  which  it  springs,  that  with  new  association 
it  ceases  to  be  beauty.  For  beauty  is  no  arbitrary  thing,  but  a  qual- 
ity, spiritual  or  material,  in  such  exquisite  harmony  with  its  sur- 
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roundinps  that  one  experiences  joy  in  contemjjiatinjj;  it.  And  so, 
however  l)eautit'ul  the  staine(l-o;Uiss  windows  of  the  ohl  woild.  set 
lii<i;h  in  shadowy  cathedrals,  masses  of  jewels  transinutui<^  all  light 
into  a  glorious  eifulgenee  or  a  tender  radiance,  sending  rosy  gleams 
over  weary  madonnas,  or  violet  rays  over  tragic  saints,  their  beauty 
is  in  part  horn  of  their  opportunity.  And  to  set  them  in  our  mod- 
ern huildings.  low,  small,  oil'ering  detail  for  close  range  of  inspec- 
tion, without  illusion,  without  romance,  is  to  suggest  a  lack  of  har- 
mony so  great  as  to  mar  enjoyment,  whatever  the  jjurposc  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  artist.  And  herein  was  jiresented  a  new  prohleni  to  be 
solved  by  architect  and  painter. 

No  doubt  John  La  Farge  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  Media-val  windows  in  the  perfect  setting  which  had  been 
their  inspiration  and  which  held  lovingly  their  beauty.  He,  no  doubt, 
knew  by  heart  the  rose  red  wmdows  in  the  St.  Laurenz  Cathedral  in 
Xiirnberg  and  had  stood  lost  in  spiritual  joy  in  the  radiance  which 
falls  down  the  aisle  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Jacob's  hidden  in  the  town 
of  Rothenburg.  He  would  have  been  the  first  to  feel  and  to  under- 
stand the  imagination  which  had  inspired  and  the  craftsmanslii|t 
which  had  executed  them.  It  was,  indeed,  much  the  same  instinc-t 
of  real  beauty  that  the  old  craftsmen  possessed  which  afforded  the 
imagination  of  John  La  Farge  the  power  to  create  for  a  new  kind 
of  civilization  and  a  new  type  of  architecture  a  new  and  lovely  beauty; 
to  devise  windows  which  belonged  to  their  own  kind  of  environ- 
ment, and  which  would  give  beauty  in  the  light  and  space  which 
were  afforded  tlicin.  And  so  he  set  to  work  to  recreate  the  art  of 
stained-glass  window  making,  and  succeeded  as  only  such  imagina- 
tion meeting  such  pur|)ose  could  lio|)e  to. 

Whether  by  instinct  or  from  a  carefully  thought  out  plan,  John 
La  Farge  seemed  to  realize  from  the  very  start  that  what  we  needed 
in  this  country  was  a  more  finished.  nion>  sophisticated  ideal  of 
stained-glass  art,  suited  to  intinuitc  surroundings,  aj)pealing  to  a 
cultivated  though  conventional  sense  of  beauty.  Not  devised,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  a  life  quivering  with  romance,  thrilling  to  a 
vividness  of  exjiression,  for  the  mystic,  the  |)oet,  the  crusader,  the 
women  lookintr  at  the  world  throuirh  latticed  windows,  for  the  child 
already  a  devotee  in  spirit.  The  imagmation  of  this  artist  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  see  that  for  today  he  must  devi.se  stained-glass 
windows  for  men  up  from  Wall  Street,  for  women  weary  from  shop- 
ping, or  suffrage  meetings  or  culture  clubs,  for  the  mind  critical  of 
detail,  for  the  soul  a  trifle  rootbound  by  convention  and  dreary  cir- 
cumspection. And  so  he  achieved  for  us  a  new  art  of  the  window. 
Not  that  he  rea.soned  all  this  out  in  a  material  way;    he  was  too  near 
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in  soul  to  the  mystic  and  crusading  knight  of  old  for  such  prosaic 
thought;  yet  having  a  mind  that  swiftly  realized  any  inharmonies, 
he  set  about  to  develop  the  kind  of  beauty  that  was  suited  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  which  he  knew,  as  one  of  them.  And  in  conse- 
quence he  achieved  a  new  measure  of  beauty  for  the  art  of  America. 

An  interesting  summing  up  of  the  work  of  John  La  Farge  as  a 
maker  of  stained  glass  has  been  given  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Craftsman  by  his  friend,  fellow  worker  and  ardent  admirer,  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Lamb: 

"John  La  Farge  became  a  craftsman,  he  studied  the  minutest 
details  until  he  had  mastered  all;  he  secured  an  assistant  and  trained 
him  in  his  methods  of  selecting  and  cutting  the  material;  he  found 
still  another  willing  to  carry  out  the  experiments  he  desired  in  the 
making  of  the  raw  material;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  com- 
monplace opal  as  an  aid  to  his  more  artistic  creation.  He  used  the 
lead  as  the  draughtsman  uses  the  line;    where  colors  were  weak  and 

Eoor  he  reenforced  by  plating.  Every  obstacle  had  to  give  way  to 
is  insistence.  The  stone  rejected  of  the  builder,  in  his  hand,  be- 
came the  cornerstone,  and  from  the  chaos  which  existed  when  he 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  art  of  glass,  he  drew  forth  a  result 
which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  craftsmen,  artists  and  art 
lovers,  throughout  the  Western  world. 

"The  window  was  no  longer  a  mesh  of  meaningless  lines  on 
unrelated  pieces  of  glass;  it  became  a  virile  work,  graceful  in  com- 
position, palpitating  in  light  and  harmonious  in  color.  It  possessed 
the  density  of  the  painting  with  the  richness  of  the  window;  it  was 
a  color  scheme  suspended  against  the  light  by  an  interesting  net- 
work of  lines. 

"It  is  wrong  to  attribute  the  excellence  of  his  work  to  the  mate- 
rial, for  no  man  is  less  dominated  by  his  material,  no  man  has  more 
carefully  avoided  the  eccentricities  of  glass.  The  merit  of  his  work 
is  due  to  a  deeper  perception.  The  vagaries  and  accidental  quali- 
ties of  modern  glass  have  no  place  in  his  work.  He  early  recognized 
that  pretty  drawings  or  elaborate  cartoons  were  not  the  surest  means 
of  obtaining  success;  he  subordinated  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  to  the  completed  result.  Colors  to  him  were  but  as  notes 
to  be  used  in  the  creation  of  some  great  harmony.  Simple  combi- 
nations were  equally  fascinating  and  there  are  today  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  his  so-called  ornamental  work  which  possess  a  quality  in 
their  design  and  color  composition  which  have  made  them  famous." 
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The  followinK  Ls  a  reprint  of  a  letter  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low.  publbhed  in  the  New  York  Sun,  in 
reply  to  an  wlitoriiil  in  that  paper,  in  whii-h  the  work  of  John  La  Farge  was  compared  unfavorably 
with'  tliat  of  Winslow  Hunter. 

T  APPEARS  to  tlie  writer  that  it  i.s  only  tliroiigli  a 
coiifvision  of  terms  that  the  titU>  of  iiainler,  of  a  <j;reat 
painter  can  he  denied  La  Far<,'e.  Within  a  few  hnes 
of  tlii.s  hasty  judgment  you  aecortl  to  Winslow  Homer 
tlie  title  you  deny  his  elder  brother  in  art,  when  it  is 
evident  that  Homer,  truly  our  first  great  national 
painter,  never  acquired  in  his  self-taught  art  the 
merit  of  correct  drawing,  harmonious  color  or  the  comijlete  posses- 
sion of  technical  knowledge  that  is  the  common  acquisition  of  so 
many  lesser  painters  here  and  abroad.  On  the  contrary.  La  Farge 
in  his  large  acquisitiveness  evinced  an  early  interest  in  the  technical 
problems  of  the  painter,  and  in  their  solution  he  was  in  many  ways 
triumphantly  successful.  It  suffices  to  recall  the  series  of  pictures 
painted  in  Newport  and  thereabout  before  liis  interest  in  decoration 
opened  larger  fields  of  endeavor  to  ])rove  that  he  was  a  painter  pure 
and  simple  even  in  the  present  modern  contraction  of  the  term.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  collection  of  his  life-work  exhibited 
at  the  ^letropolitan  Museum  or  elsewhere,  where  these  earlier  works 
may  be  shown,  and  if  this  !)e  done  and  his  full  accomplishment  l)e 
made  manifest  to  a  forgetful  generation  it  demands  but  slightly  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  a  complete  revision  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  vour  columns  {The  Sun),  which  may  be  shared  by  others. 
The  translucence  of  colored  glass  is  a  deadly  foe  to  the  earthy  pig- 
ments of  the  {)ainter's  palette,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  we  may  put  their  rivalry  to  the  test,  where,  surroimded 
by  his  own  work  in  "stained  glass.  La  Farge's  great  painting  of  the 
Ascension  shines  like  a  star,  glorious  in  subtle  qualities  of  color, 
limpid  and  atmo.spheric  with  an  iridescent  beauty  of  color  which 
even  his  own  gla.ss  cannot  approach. 

"There  is  tridy  a  confusion  of  terms  m  our  modern  award  of 
the  title  of  painter.  The  dead  cat  on  our  ash  barrel  with  a  back- 
ground of  tenement  houses  which  masquerades  as  'vital'  painting  in 
one  camp,  or  the  posed  model  painted  like  a  bit  of  still  life  which  is 
alone  acceptable  as  'sincere'  painting  in  another,  excludes  eciually 
manv  and  various  qualities  which  in  the  long  history  of  our  craft 
in  its  best  epochs  have  been  held  to  be  the  most  important  qualities 
that  a  painter  may  possess.  There  yet  remain,  however,  a  few  of 
us  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  we  are  still  of  our  time  and  yet  con- 
sider that  Ilaf)hael,  Veronese  and  Titian  were  great  painters  of  equal 
rank  with  Velasquez,  in  whose  name,  parenthetically,  many  of  the 
most  'up  to  date'  crimes  in  art  are  committed. 
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"Of  these  qualities,  of  style,  of  ordinance,  of  line  and  mass,  of 
color  in  a  decorative  sense,  of  the  faculty  of  translating  a  conception 
of  the  mind  into  a  pictorial  pattern.  La  Farge  had  more  than  a  full 
share. 

"He  is  not  indeed  the  first  painter  who  by  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  his  endeavor,  lured  by  the  larger  qualities  of  decoration, 
has  been  harshly  judged  by  his  fellow  craftsmen  as  a  deserter  from 
the  camp  of  the  painters.  The  circumscribed  field  within  w^hose 
boundaries  so  many  of  his  fellows  prefer  to  plod  narrows  their  hori- 
zon and  they  fail  to  see  that  the  qualities  of  patience,  the  happy 
accidents  of  the  brush,  the  notation  of  exact  and  naturalistic  tones, 
charming  as  they  may  be  in  the  easel  picture,  are  nugatory  in  works 
of  larger  import. 

"Paid  Baudry  met  with  this  same  reproach  when  he  elected  to 
become  a  decorator.  Jules  Breton,  his  early  friend  and  a  great 
admirer  of  his  earlier  work,  regrets  in  'Nos  Peintres  du  Siecle'  the 
loss  of  the  many  charming  pictures  which  Baudry  might  have  painted 
had  not  his  later  years  been  given  to  the  superb  series  of  decoration 
which  he  executed.  But  in  La  Farge's  case,  as  in  that  of  Baudry, 
enough  of  these  earlier  works  remain  to  vindicate  his  possession  of 
these  minor  technical  merits. 

"Lesser  in  truth  for  the  most  valuable  inheritance  left  by  this 
great  artist  who  has  passed  away  is  his  example  of  the  grand  style 
of  which  he  was  among  our  painters  virtually  the  only  exponent. 

"It  is  not  mere  esprit  de  corps  which  makes  the  present  writer 
assert  that  by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  our  national  art  en- 
deavor is  the  quasi-renascence  of  decorative  painting  which  dates 
from  a  scant  score  of  years.  Its  examples  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  fixed  in  place  in  localities  where  no  other  form  of  art  has  as 
yet  entered;  it  counts  for  nothing  in  our  usual  art  exhibitions;  its 
practitioners  are  thought  to  be  following  a  specialization  almost 
outside  of  art  in  the  belief  of  their  fellow  painters,  and  when  rarely 
shown  in  .some  special  exhibition  before  being  sent  to  the  place  for 
which  they  are  painted  they  elicit  only  a  perfunctory  notice  from 
the  professed  critics  of  art  altogether  incommensurate  to  their  im- 
portance. 

"Yet  it  is  in  this  field,  barren  of  contemporary  honor,  that  many 
of  our  best  figure  painters,  men  whose  larger  culture  comprises  tech- 
nical training  equal  to  the  best  of  their  fellows,  choose  to  labor;  and 
here  John  La  Farge  was  at  once  the  dean  and  the  leader. 

"Excellent  as  has  been  in  many  instances  the  work  done  by 
other  men,  the  work  of  La  Farge  stood  alone  as  an  example  of  the 
grand  style  in  decoration  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  older 
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masters,  notably  from  those  chambers  of  the  Vatican  where  Michel- 
angelo and  Ilui)hael  reign  sii[)reme.     Surrounded  as  was  La  Farge 
bv  men  who  were  trained  to  draw  the  Hgur*'  better  than  he,  by  men 
as   conversant    with   all   that    has   been   done   in    the   past,    by   those 
younger  and  consequently  more  apparently  malleable  to  these  great 
influences,  ]w  alone  ai)peared  lo  be  in  direct  affiliation  with  the  half 
do/en   great   masters   of   the   past.      Before   his  great   works   for   the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  for  Bowdoin   College  and  for  the  State 
(\ipitol  of  Minnesota,  one  can  concede  their  obvious  errors  in  drafts- 
manship    though  even  heie  there  is  ofttimes  a  strange  and  personal 
quality    of   form — may   recognize   even    bold    transference   of   other 
men's  work  or  deplore  the  reliance  upon  the  j)hotograph  as  a  sul)- 
stitute  for  the  more  composite  drawing  from  luiture.      iJut   with  all 
these  reservations  there  remains  this  continuity  of  expression,  this 
survival  of  a  style  long  lost  to  the  world,  transfusing  the  strong  per- 
sonality of  the  painter.     This  and  the  gift  of  color,  intense,  expres- 
sive and  almost  resonant  at  times,  were  the  dominant  qualities  of 
this  gn>at  artist  who  has  gone  to  join  his  kind;    and,  to  paraphrase 
the  dying  words  of  Reynolds,  Raphael,  Veronese    and  Rubens,  "are 
of  the  company.'" 
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KillTS  that  have  covered  me  with  balm. 

And  touched  me  with  their  breath. 
Have  left  me  something  of  the  calm. 
The  starry  peace  of  death. 


N 


The  rainbows  that  have  smiled  on  me 

In  age  and  ha{)py  youth. 
Have  left  me  all  the  mystery 

And  loveliness  of  truth. 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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SEUDO-SCIENCE  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  unhappiness  from  which  mankind  is  now  suffer- 
ing; of  the  division  of  humanity  into  the  ruling  and 
the  oppressed  classes — slaves  and  masters;  and  also 
of  the  hatred  and  ill-will  which  has  its  origin  in  this 
flivision.  It  gives  the  ruling  classes  the  opportunity  of 
op])ressing  others,  and  it  robs  the  oppressed  of  the 
possibility  of  freeing  themselves  from  their  slavery.  And  the  rulers — 
I  mean  not  only  the  Government,  but  all  ruling  classes — know  this, 
and  in  order  not  to  lose  the  power,  they  make  use  of  so-called  science, 
and  destroy  true  science,  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to  light  their 
unlawful,  criminal  life. 

Those  who  comprise  the  Government  and  the  governing  classes, 
know  that  everything  depends  upon  whether  the  common  people 
obtain  true  or  false  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  they  support  and 
further  all  the  idle,  unnecessary  researches  and  investigations  of 
every  description,  which  they  designate  as  science,  while  true  science 
which  teaches  us  how  to  live  righteously,  they  classify  as  "unscien- 
tific,"— as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  as  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  science 

In  Russia,  the  Government,  and  in  other  Christian  countries, 
the  upper  classes,  look  upon  religion  as  not  being  amenable  to  reason, 
and  all  religious  things,  therefore,  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  holy 
and  everlasting  truth  in  spite  of  their  obvious  senselessness.  The 
sphere  of  science,  however,  includes,  of  necessity,  investigation  and 
experimentation.  And  although  the  subjects  comprising  pseudo- 
science  are  in  themselves  vain  and  empty,  nevertheless  nothing  is 
included  in  them  which  is  senseless  or  contradictory  to  common 
sense. 

The  sphere  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  irrational 
miracles  and  dogmas  directly  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and 
in  many  cases,  to  all  feelings  of  morality,  while  no  one  dares  to  try 
to  remove  them. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  the  common  people  who  seek  enlighten- 
ment, and  there  are  millions  of  them  who  do,  find  only  two  possi- 
bilities, namely,  the  antiquated,  narrow-minded  religious  doctrines, 
which  are  regarded  as  inviolable,  or  the  nonentities  called  science 
which  are  considered  almost  as  sacred  by  the  ruling  classes.  The 
common  people  almost  always  choose  what  is  regarded  as  science, 
tilling  their  heads  with  superfluous  learning,  and  thus  lose  their 
respect  for  the  moral  doctrmes  of  life  which  are  to  be  found — in  a 
corrupt  form — in  religious  faith.     And  as  soon  as  they  have  set  foot 
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on  this  path,  they  lose  the  proper  appreciation  of  real,  true  science, 
and  heconie  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  classes  in  order  to 
help  kee|)  their  noi^hI)ors  in  servitude. 

The  j)rincipal  iuuin  of  false  science  is  not  that  it  fills  people's 
heads  with  superfluous  knowledge,  gives  to  the  ruling  classes  the 
possihilitv  of  increasing  their  power  over  the  working  classes,  and 
by  its  theological,  philosophical,  legal,  historical  and  jvitriotic  lies 
deceives  the  common  people,  but  tliat  it  usurps  the  place  of  true 
science. 

AT  FIRST  sight  it  a|)pears  astonishin-'  that  what  was  intended 
to  work  for  the  good  of  mankind  should  become  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  human  misfortune.  If  what  is  called  science 
was  the  product  of  the  thought  of  mankind  as  a  whole  it  would  not 
be  harmful.  But  where  it  is  the  result  of  the  thought  of  that  portion 
of  mankind  which  leads  a  corrupt,  idle  life,  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  masses,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  false  and  harmful. 

If  tliievcs,  living  by  their  robberies  and  thievery,  were  to  con- 
struct for  themselves  a  science,  it  would  be  the  science  of  how  to  rob 
and  steal  in  the  easiest  manner,  how  to  obtain  weapons  for  their 
requirements  and  how  to  make  useful  to  themselves  the  people  who 
have  been  plundered.  It  is  the  same  with  the  science  of  the  ruling 
classes. 

"But,"  sav  the  men  of  learning,  "even  if  science  cannot  be  u.se- 
ful  except  for  a  certain  class,  such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  history  and  especially  mathematics,  cannot  in  them- 
selves be 'harmful,' but  must  widen  one's  horizcm,  and  by  their  prac- 
tical application  be  of  great  service  to  mankind.  If  it  is  not  good 
in  itself  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  people  who  do  not  have  to 
support  themselves,  yet.  what  they  have  accomplished  is  not.  on 
that  account,  of  less  value  to  mankind." 

No!  This  excuse  is  no  justification  for  what  we  call  science. 
Suppose  that  there  are  a  thousand  families  on  an  island,  living  by 
laboriouslv  cultivating  the  soil,  and  that  one  family  possesses  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  need  of  the 
others,  builds  a  fine  house  with  every  possible  comfort:  terraces, 
pictures,  statuary,  mirrors,  expensive  horses,  motor  cars,  orchards 
and  greenhouses^  fountains,  tennis  courts,  etc.  What  will  happen  to 
all  these  beautiful  things  if  this  one  family  loses  its  power  and  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  families  come  into  possession.^ 

However  beautiful  all  these  things  are  in  themselves,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  collectively  cannot  make  use  of  them  all.  They 
need,  in  common,  something  quite  different,  e.g..  good  roads,  water- 
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pipes,  gardens;  they  need  first,  prosperity,  which  has  no  connection 
with  terraces,  statuary,  motor  cars,  orangeries,  flower-gardens,  ten- 
nis courts  and  fountains.  All  of  these  things  which  in  themselves 
are  beautiful,  may  increase  the  comfort  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  but  are  by  no  means  a  necessity  either  to  themselves 
or  to  future  generations.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants collectively,  demands  quite  different  things. 

IT  IS  the  same  both  with  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
which  the  wealthy  classes  have  brought  to  a  too  high  degree  of 
perfection.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  knowledge  and 
the  different  degrees  of  its  development  among  people  who  lead  a 
life  in  common,  without  caste  distinctions,  will  be  the  same  among 
people  who  lead,  not  through  their  own  labor  but  the  labor  of  others, 
an  exclusive  life.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
those  who  live  a  life  in  common,  without  caste  distinctions,  will  ever 
go  into  the  question  of  organisms,  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
stars,  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  principles  of  criminal 
and  ecclesiastic  law,  the  cure  of  diseases  caused  by  immoderation,  etc. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  suppose  that  people  who  lead  a  life  in  com- 
mon, and  who  study  the  questions  of  true  science,  i.e.,  what  each 
person  must  do  in  order  to  lead  a  good  life,  will  ever  find  time  to 
study  air-ships,  thirty-storied  buildmgs,  gramophones,  submarines 
and  all  the  wonderful  things  produced  by  applied  science.  Those 
who  study  true  science  have  always  too  much  else  to  do.  They  will 
spend  their  time  telling  everyone  what  must  be  done  in  order  that 
others  do  not  suffer,  or  are  prevented  from  cultivating  the  land  on 
which  they  were  born;  they  must  see  that  there  are  no  women  who 
give  their  bodies  up  to  prostitution;  that  the  evil  results  of  drunken- 
ness, opium  and  tobacco  disappear;  that  there  are  no  more  wars 
and  executions,  and  that  religious  deception  should  cease.  Those 
who  study  true  science  will  have  enough  to  do  to  teach  how  each 
man  must  bring  up  children  well,  how  to  live  well,  how  to  feed  well 
and  how  to  cultivate  the  land. 

ISIoney  is  taken  from  the  common  people  to  build  institutions  in 
which  some  people  are  permitted  to  learn  and  others  not.  It  is 
exactly  determined  what  they  shall  study,  and  what  kind  of  a  diploma 
— by  which  diploma  the  possibility  is  obtained  of  living  on  others — 
they  shall  receive  for  eacli  study. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  rewarded  and  combined  with 
advantages.  It  is  as  if  people  were  rewarded  for  eating  the  kind  of 
food  which  is  prepared  for  them,  while  every  other  kind  of  food  is 
to  them  forbidden. 
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IS  NOT  the  ciise  the  same  with  what  is  called  science  ?  The  rul- 
ing classes  know  that  they  can  only  exist  as  long  as  their  false 
science  reigns  and  true  science  is  hidden.  They  Know  that  true 
science  only  needs  to  take  the  place  of  false  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  their  rule;  for  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  buy 
assistants  from  among  the  working  people  in  order  to  oppress  the 
remainder. 

The  ruling  classes  know  this,  and,  therefore,  do  their  best  to 
lead  the  working  people  to  false  science,  and  to  frighten  them  away 
from  true  science. 

What  must  we  do  to  free  ourselves  from  this  obvious  deception  .-* 
We  must  not  submit  to  it. 

This  means  that  parents  should  not  send  their  children  to  the 
schools,  established  by  the  upper  clas.ses,  in  which  they  are  cor- 
rupted; and  that  young  men  and  women  should  not  renounce  the 
necessary  work  of  life  and  enter  the  educational  institutions  formed 
for  their  destruction. 

The  common  people  must  not  go  to  the  schools  established  by 
the  Government,  and  all  unnecessary,  false  science  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  true  science,  which  is  always  and  everywhere  necessary  and 
suited  for  human  nature,  will  come  to  the  fore.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  those  (to  whom  true  science  brings  no  advantages)  who 
would  suppress  it,  true  science  will  and  must  always  exist  among 
men.  It  finds  its  expression  in  the  various  religious  and  moral 
teachings  which  renounce  false  or  pseudo-science,  and  also,  but  in 
an  incomplete  and  distorted  form,  in  the  teachings  of  communism 
and  socialism. 

All  that  man  needs,  is  not  to  believe  in,  and  not  to  study  science 
which  is  introduced  by  force  and  rewards,  but  to  accept  free  science, 
which  teaches  how  to  live  a  good  life,  according  to  tne  will  of  God 
who  dwells  in  each  man's  heart.  Then  the  division  of  mankind  into 
higher  and  lower  classes,  rulers  and  oppressed,  will  disappear  along 
with  a  great  part  of  the  existing  misery. 

True  and  free  science,  which  cannot  be  bought,  and  which  is  not 
learned  in  order  to  obtain  a  diploma,  but  to  know  the  truth;  which 
is  not  studied  for  the  sake  of  money,  but  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  exists,  and  has  always  existed,  and  can  be 
studied  without  attending  schools  and  universities.  It  is  taught  ver- 
bally by  good  and  wise  men,  and  in  books  by  the  great  sages  and 
saints  of  the  past. 

This  is  my  view  of  true  and  false  science,  where  the  harm  lies 
and  how  it  can  be  overcome. 
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I  EAR  after  year,  people  write  books  and  articles  on  the 
castles,  abbeys  and  cathedrals  of  England,  yet  of  all 
the  things  I  have  seen  in  that  old  country,  surely  they 
did  not  impress  me  most.  My  keenest  thrills  of  the 
joy  of  travel  came  in  England  from  the  old  inns.  Not 
but  what  the  ruins  and  famous  buildings  are  both  in- 
teresting and  beautiful,  but  in  the  iims  we  get  down 
close  to  the  people.  As  the  cathedrals  tell  us  of  their  aspirations  and 
the  castles  bring  back  the  glories  of  knighthood  and  chivalry,  so  do 
these  little  public  houses  give  us  a  glimpse  of  their  everyday  lives. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  inns  to  be  found  in  the  little  island, 
more  or  less  ancient.  The  "Black  Swan"  in  York,  to  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  gave  the  reputation  of  an  exceptionally  good 
hotel,  although  now  it  seems  to  be  used  more  as  a  mere  taproom, 
has  few  enough  wrinkles  for  its  years.  In  its  coffee  room  a  printed 
poster  dated  seventeen  hundred  and  six  informs  the  traveling  public 
that  "the  stage  coach  will  leave  the  'Black  Swan'  in  London  and 
arrive  at  the  'Black  Swan'  in  York  with  God's  permission  in  four 
days."  It  was  an  ancient  hostelry  then.  The  "Angel"  in  Old  Boston 
owns  to  four  hundred  years,  proof  enough  that  angels  are  not  femi- 
nine. The  "Seven  Stars"  in  Manchester  has  held  a  license  for  five 
hundred  and  forty  consecutive  years.  It  served  as  the  meeting  place 
for  Guy  Fawkes'  band  of  conspirators,  and  the  light  through  its 
small  paned  wuidows  shines  at  present  upon  a  wonderful  collection 
of  old  boots,  swords  and  similar  relics  of  that  and  other  historic  epi- 
sodes. The  "Seven  Stars"  has,  however,  gone  the  way  of  all  good 
inns — it  has  become  little  more  than  a  taproom. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  building  of  new  and  more  commo- 
dious hotels  on  a  large  scale.  Most  inns  in  consequence  derive  their 
present-day  income  from  the  sale  of  drinks  and  from  the  serving  of 
luncheon  to  chance  travelers.  Yet  it  is  possible  even  in  the  smaller 
places  to  get  a  room  if  one  asks  for  it.  By  telegraphing  ahead  the 
whole  inn  may  often  be  reserved  for  one  party,  for  many  of  them 
boast  of  no  more  than  three  or  four  bedrooms.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  getting  close  to  the  old  times. 

The  moist  climate  of  England  makes  drinking  more  of  a  neces- 
sity than  it  is  with  us,  and  the  "public"  is  the  meeting  place  for  the 
local  population.  "Let's  'ave  a  pint  o'  fours,"  a  guest  from  the 
countryside  will  call  out.  Should  he  wish  to  make  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  his  neighbors,  the  pint  at  fourpence  the  quart  will 
Decome  a  pint  of  fives  or  even  of  sixes.  Here  until  ten  o'clock  is 
the  center  of  pathos  and  tragedy  of  local  life.     At  ten,  the  coimtry 
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inns  close  by  inexorable  law,  and  the  men  go  back  to  their  one-  or 
two-room  cottages,  crowded  with  children,  and  perhaps  the  week's 
washinjx  hangino:  around  to  drv. 

TO  BE  sure,  it  is  possible  for  guests  to  be  present  in  the  inn  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  the  happenings  of  the  "public,"  just  as 
one  niijrht  live  in  an  American  hotel  witiioul  i)assin<'  throuffh 
the  bar.  Yet  every  visitor  will  want  a  peep  at  one  of  the  oldest 
national  institutions  of  what  is  most  eloquently  called  "the  tight 
little  isle."  '{'he  curious  are  rewarded  with  a  whill'  of  the  tobacco 
smoke  of  a  hundred  years  past,  for  though  the  "public"  is  scrubbed 
out  daily,  a  trace  of  the  incense  clings  round  it  still. 

Amonjf  all  hostelries.  the  waterside  inn  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful. It  is  fresh  and  restful,  free  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
highways,  and  almost  every  window  gives  a  glimpse  of  lazy  current, 
a  irreen  l)ank.  or  a  aiant  overhan<rin<j  tree.  The  famous  "Cutter 
Inn"  at  Ely  near  Norwich,  lies  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Ouse. 
Perhaps  few  of  the  tourists  at  the  Ely  Cathedral  with  its  unique 
Gothic  dome,  know  of  the  equally  charmmg  little  resting  place  they 
might  secure  close  by. 

Waterside  inns  are  imitated  all  along  the  rivers,  especially  those 
leading  to  the  cities,  by  oj)en-air  tea-gardens.  Often  these  are  no 
more  than  small  backyards  fitted  up  with  benches,  tables  and  chairs. 
They  depend  for  existence  upon  j)Ieasure  parties  coming  by  steamer 
from  London  or  the  particular  larg<'  city  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
To  attract  notice,  they  hang  out  modest  signs.  One  can  secure  at 
such  places  an  excellent  meal  for  a  shilling. 

Most  of  the  inns  in  England,  es})ecially  those  with  any  preten- 
sions to  age,  are  of  a  similar  type  of  architecture,  seen  also  in  the 
older  hospitals,  free  schools  and  other  ancient  institutions.  \n 
arched  passage  leads  from  the  street  front.  Carriages  and  wagons 
rumble  over  the  huge  paving  stones  of  the  passage  into  the  enclosed 
courtyard  upon  which  open  the  rooms  of  the  inn.  On  either  side  of 
this  arch  are  doors  leading  to  the  different  parts  of  the  inn,  on  one 
the  coffee  rooms  and  [)ul)lic  apartments,  on  the  other  sleej)ing  cham- 
bers and  private  parlors  for  the  guests.  Within  are  winding  corri- 
dors, meandering  staircases,  passages  that  lead  in  and  out  to  no 
place.  One  ceases  to  look  down  upon  the  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  dwellers  in  old  days  after  a  study  of  the  bewildering 
geography  of  the  ancient  inns. 

One  can  find  in  the  quaint  raftered  rooms,  old  prints  and  stained 
engravings,  ancient  china,  earthenware,  pewter  and  brass.  Here 
often  feather  beds,  electric  lights,  private  oaths  and  wooden  latches 
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unite  in  anachronous  confusion.  But  in  the  end,  the  old  triumphs, 
and  one  catches  the  faint  elusive  odor  of  past  days.  Nothing  like  it 
is  kno^\ii  in  this  new  continent,  yet  once  live  in  an  English  inn,  the 
old  is  conjured  up  through  the  senses  until  it  becomes  the  living 
reality,  while  you  yourself  and  the  mere  present  sink  into  figments 
of  imagination. 

MANY  an  inn  is  a  historic  building  in  itself.  The  "Red  Lion" 
in  Old  Boston  was  once  the  property  of  an  ancient  guild. 
Here  in  its  open  courtyard  strolling  players  acted  out  their 
comedies  and  tragedies  upon  a  rudely  built  stage.  In  the  "Rum 
Puncheon  "  of  the  same  town  was  born  John  Fox,  who  had  he  known 
what  name  the  succeeding  hostelry  was  to  bear,  might  have  added 
himself  as  one  of  his  "Book  of  Martyrs."  Some  sportsman  inns, 
such  as  the  "Hare  and  Hounds"  and  the  "Fox"  date  from  old 
stage-coach  days.  Many  of  the  keepers'  lodges  on  the  big  estates 
have  been  turned  into  inns  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourists  who  flock 
to  see  the  historic  buildings.  The  lover  of  literary  haunts  on  his 
visit  to  Grasmere  should  not  miss  the  inn  in  the  village  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  went  daily  for  his  draught  during  his  stay  with  the 

foet  Wordsworth,  who  would  keep  no  wine  or  liquor  in  his  house, 
t  is  a  plain,  homely  place,  proof  enough  of  the  great  novelist's  sim- 
ple tastes,  with  a  painted  swan  on  the  door  and  beneath  it  this  legend. 
a  modest  tribute  to  greatness,  "Scott's  Swan  Inn." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  age  of  the  old  hostelries  that  accounts  for  their 
strange  names,  so  often  suggestive  of  that  "unnatural  natural  his- 
tory" which  John  Lily  helped  to  make  popular  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess.  Along  with  "Black  Swans,"  ^' White  Swans,"  "Pea- 
cocks" and  a  "Gray  Goose,"  come  "Red  Lions,"  "Blue  Boars," 
"Green  Dragons,"  "Black  Bulls,"  "Pied  Bulls,"  "Red  Cows," 
"Black  Bears,"  "  White  Bears,"  "Roebucks,"  "Rams,"  "Unicorns" 
and  "Whales"  with  no  more  bad  feeling  toward  each  other  than  is 
engendered  in  the  mild  competition  of  a  sleepy  business. 

But  zoology  has  not  monopolized  the  names  of  the  old  taverns, 
as  is  shown  in  such  signs  as:  "Saracen's  Head,"  "Maid's  Head," 
"Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,"  "Ax  and  Cleaver,"  "Indian  Queen," 
"Loggerhead,"  '^Tankard,"  and  "Traveler's  Rest." 

The  prettiest  inn  throughout  all  England  might  almost  be  para- 
phrased the  "Prevaricator's  Paradise,"  for  its  own  name  the  "New 
Inn"  is  utterly  belied  by  the  mass  of  ivy,  no  hasty  growth,  that  fes- 
toons its  walls. 

Whether  the  traveler  stops  at  the  "New  Inn"  or  the  frankly 
ancient  "Seven  Stars,"  there  will  doubtless  be  but  little  difference  in 
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his  simple  meal.  Mutton,  whoso  like  he  has  never  before  tasted, 
either  in  joints  or  chops,  will  probably  be  part  of  his  fare,  potatoes, 
the  unknown  vegetable  marrow,  akin  to  our  American  squash,  other 
familiar  vegetables  of  more  delicate  flavor  than  he  has  ever  eaten, 
bacon  and  greens,  fresh  eggs,  an  occasional  meat  pie,  rather  poor 
bread,  miserable  coftee,  delicious  tea,  gooseberry  tarts,  cakes,  pears, 
plums, — there  is  the  menu  for  practically  the  whole  island.  In  the 
Lake  District  one  can  of  course  expect  trout.  However  simple,  the 
food  is  wholesome  and  good. 

Added  to  the  food,  he  will  find  more  varieties  of  hop  and  malt 
liquor  than  could  be  imagined,  beginning  with  bitter  ale,  and  ending 
with  hop-champagne,  a  foaming,  vivacious  drink  not  unlike  bottled 
cider. 

THE  more  expensive  mns  charge  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
shillings  a  flay,  corresponding  to  the  "three  to  five  dollar" 
charge  of  the  American  hotel.  This  includes  three  substantial 
meals  and  the  inevitable  afternoon  tea.  Cheaper  inns  may  be  secured, 
however,  in  almost  every  vicinity.  For  signtseers  an  arrangement 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  only  would  be  more  convenient,  thus  allow- 
ing of  luncheon  wherever  one  happened  to  be. 

The  bill,  as  with  all  English  hotel  bills,  will  invariably  include 
the  item  "service."  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  out  why,  for 
all  the  servants  expect  a  fee  nevertheless.  The  amount  of  such  a 
fee  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  stay,  but  would  seldom 
be  more  than  a  shilling  for  regular  attendance  and  sixpence  for  more 
casual  services,  given  at  the  time  of  departure. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  an  amusmg  description  of  this  trans- 
action: "You  can  know  when  you  have  less  than  satisfied  them  by 
the  aspect  of  the  waiter,— not  disrespectful  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  a  look  of  profound  surprise,  a  gaze  at  the  offered  coin  (which 
he  nevertheless  pockets),  as  if  he  either  did  not  see  it,  or  did  not 
know  it,  or  could  not  believe  his  ej'esight, — all  this,  however,  with 
the  most  quiet  forbearance,  a  Christian-like  non-recognition  of  an 
unmerited  wrong  and  insult."  Underpay  an  English  waiter  just 
once  to  test  the  exactness  of  Hawthorne  s  description ! 

For  the  old  traveler  who  knows  England  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  vivid  re-creation  of  the  past  by  the  simple  dwell- 
ing in  its  own  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traveler  seeing 
England  for  the  first  time  can  in  no  other  way  step  into  the  spirit 
of  the  place  so  quickly,  or  see  so  much.  Go  visit  the  cathedrals,  the 
abbeys,  and  the  castles,  to  be  sure,  but  live  in  the  inns! 
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THE  KING  WHO  WISHED  TO  BE  GOOD:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

jNCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king  who  desired  to 
be  good.  His  father  had  been  so  wicked  that  his 
people  hated  him,  and  when  the  old  King  died  and 
the  young  King  ascended  the  throne,  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  sorry  state  and  almost  on  the  point  of  rebel- 
lion. Now  the  old  King's  sins  were  too  numerous  to 
catalogue.  His  infidelity  broke  the  Queen's  heart, 
and  in  a  drunken  rage  he  slew  his  only  brother.  In  discovering 
novel  forms  of  wickedness  he  showed  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause. 

Being  a  very  bad  old  King,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  up- 
bringing of  his  son,  who  consequently  grew^  up  entirely  under  his 
mother's  influence.  The  Queen  was  not  a  prodigiously  wise  woman, 
but  experience  had  taught  her  the  baneful  effects  of  wickedness,  and 
her  teachings  consisted  largely  in  telling  the  young  Prince  what  not 
to  do.  She  made  him  see  to  wdiat  condition  the  kingdom  had  come 
because  of  his  father's  wickedness.  She  showed  him  the  ugliness  of 
sin.  She  made  him  desire  to  shun  it;  she  made  him  want  to  be 
good,  but  she  taught  him  only  how  not  to  be  bad. 

So  when  the  old  King  died  and  the  young  King  reigned  in  his 
stead,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  to  be  a  good  King-  The 
people  were  very  glad,  for  they  were  weary  of  royal  vice,  and  they 
acclaimed  the  new  King  joyfully.  "Now,"  said  they,  "we  shall  be 
a  happy  people  again." 

The  King  married  a  Princess  from  a  neighboring  realm,  and 
when  the  people  saw  that  he  bade  fair  to  be  an  exemplary  husband, 
they  rejoiced.  He  banished  all  the  designing  women  and  reckless  roy- 
sterers  from  his  court,  and  established  good  men  and  ladies  in  their 

E laces.  He  caused  extortion  to  cease  and  made  peace  with  his  neigh- 
ors.  Then  he  seated  himself  quietly  on  his  throne  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  being  a  just  and  honorable  monarch. 

Years  went  by,  and  the  King  did  no  evil.  He  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  avoidance  of  sin.  But  somehow  he  warmed  not 
the  people's  hearts.  There  had  been  some  who  loved  the  old  King 
in  spite  of  his  wickedness,  for  he  could  be  a  jolly  good  fellow^  when 
he  would;  but  few  there  were  w^ho  really  loved  his  son.  Both  court 
and  kingdom  sank  into  a  sort  of  righteous  lethargy. 

By  and  by  a  famine  came.  The  rains  fell  not,  and  blight  ruined 
the  com..  The  crops  failed,  and  there  was  much  misery  when  winter 
came. 

The  King  ordered  certain  sanitary  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
saw    to    it    tliat    the    police   redoubled   their   vigilance   to   prevent 
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thieving,    and     any    other    crime     whieli     the     hard    times     might 


encourage 


Hut  murmurings  and  grumblings  arose  among  the  |)eo|)Ie,  and 
when  tliev  reached  the  ears  of  the  King  in  his  comfortabh'  palace, 
he  was  surprised  and  <rrieved. 

"The  people  must  be  patient,"  said  he.  "They  should  remem- 
ber how  niiich  worse  was  their  pliglit  under  a  wicked  King." 

But  the  murmurings  grew  louder,  until  one  day  a  delegation  of 
citizens  came  to  the  gates  of  the  royal  castle  and  demanded  that 
somethuig  be  done  for  their  relief. 

The  Kine  was  alarmed  and  hastily  summoned  his  council,  but 
they  gave  him  no  consolation. 

"Hunger  and  suii'ering  have  wrought  the  people  to  a  frenzy," 
they  said.     "Nothing  can  be  done  till  another  harvest." 

At  his  wit's  end  the  King  at  last  sent  for  Fra  Dominique,  an  old 
hermit  who  was  reputed  to  be  very  wise. 

"What  shall  1  do.^"  cried  the  King  in  despair.  "The  people 
are  turning  against  me — me,  who  have  always  been  called  Rudolph 
the  Good.  ' 

"What  hast  thou  done.^*"  asked  Fra  Dommique. 

"Done.'"  cried  the  King,  mistaking  his  meaning;  "I  have  done 
nothing.  I  have  never  ground  down  the  people  as  my  father  did, 
but  now  they  turn  against  me." 

"But  wliat  hast  thou  done  to  make  them  love  thee.'"  asked  the 
sage.  "Hast  gone  among  them,  taking  bread  to  the  hungry  and 
comfort  to  the  sick .'  Hast  ever  spoken  a  kind  word  to  old  men  (»r 
young  mothers?" 

".\h."  broke  in  King  Rudolph,  with  a  smile,  "thou  dost  not 
understand.  Those  are  not  kingly  tasks.  Thou  hast  lived  so  long 
in  thy  mountain  hut  that  thou  hast  forgotten  how  the  affairs  of  men 
are  conducted.  It  is  for  the  King  to  rule,  not  to  act  as  almoner  or 
physician." 

"Nay,"  replied  Fra  Dominique,  "then  1  cannot  help  thee,"  and 
shaking  his  hoary  old  head,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  audience  room, 
while  the  courtiers  tittered  behind  their  hands. 

The  discontent  grew  apace  as  winter  advanced,  and  suii'ering 
increased.  The  royal  palace  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
the  King  slept  in  a  coat  of  mail  for  fear  of  his  own  people. 

But  the  young  Queen,  who  had  been  born  in  a  happier  kingdom, 
heard  the  words  of  the  old  hermit  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 
And  after  the  sun  had  set  she  slipped  out  to  the  cottage  of  Simon 
the  gardener,  whose  wife  lay  sick  of  the  fever.  There  she  learned 
much  that  gave  her  food  for  thought,  and  on  the  following  day  she 
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took  bread  and  wine  and  went  forth  into  the  town,  trembling  and 
afraid,  but  steadfast  in  her  purpose.  She  called  at  the  old  cobbler's 
shop  and  left  food  for  his  starving  little  ones,  for  there  were  no  shoes 
to  be  made  in  those  lean  days.  She  visited  the  crusty  old  miller  and 
gave  him  gold  for  fiour  which  she  left  at  the  homes  of  the  needy. 

The  next  day  she  went  forth  again,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

The  people  at  first  received  her  coldly  and  with  suspicion,  but 
soon  they  began  to  doff  their  caps  and  curtsy  when  she  approached, 
and  finally  to  follow  her  in  the  streets  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe. 
Her  heart  went  out  to  the  stricken  and  forlorn,  and  they  blessed  her 
and  called  her  Madeline  the  Kind. 

The  Queen  saw  that  she  was  doing  but  little  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people,  so  at  last  she  sent  her  jewels  by  a  trusty  courier 
to  her  father,  and  in  the  early  Spring  great  wains  came  over  the 
mountains  laden  with  grain,  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  into 
the  valley  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for  the  stricken  people. 

Then  came  the  work  of  sowing  and  cultivating,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  good  crops  the  people  ceased  their  murmurings,  and  the 
King  rested  m  peace.  He  rode  forth  again  on  his  big  roan  mare,  and 
the  people  saluted  him  as  of  yore. 

'There  rides  Rudolph  the  Good,"  said  some. 

"Yes,"  said  others,  "but  wait,  and  thou  may'st  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  Queen,  Madeline  the  Kind." 

At  the  head  of  his  glittering  cavalcade  King  Rudolph  passed  on 
beyond  the  town  and  out  among  the  greening  fields,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  pride. 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "see  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  King!" 

Then  he  bethought  himself  of  old  Fra  Dominique,  and  being  in 
the  mood,  he  urged  his  good  mare  up  the  winding  path  to  the  her- 
mit's hut.  There  he  found  the  old  sage  poring  over  an  ancient 
manuscript. 

"Good  morrow,  Fra  Dominique,"  he  cried,  leaping  from  his 
horse.     "And  how  is  the  gay  world  using  thee?" 

"Better  than  I  deserve,'    replied  the  hermit. 

"Why  sayest  thou  so?"  asked  the  King.  "Thou  art  a  good 
man." 

"A  man  may  be  as  good  as  a  saint,"  quoth  the  hermit,  "but  he 
is  an  old  man  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  do  all  the  good  that  the 
world  deserves  of  him." 

"Thou  speakest  in  riddles,"  laughed  the  King.     "See  yonder 
fields  with  their  growing  corn,  and  the  men  singing  at  their  work. 
They  are  happy  because  they  have  a  good  King,  Fra  Dominique." 
Nay,"  answered  the  hermit,  "it  is  because  they  have  a  good 
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Queen.  Listen,  and  I  will  irive  thee  the  truth  of  it.  There  is  but 
one  amulet  that  will  ward  otF  woe — one  talisman  that  brings  sleep 
to  the  pillow  of  King  or  peasant.  It  is  the  talisman  Goodness.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  written  tlie  word  Morality,  and  on  the  other,  Kind- 
ness. It  is  incomplete  and  useless  without  both.  To  do  no  evil  is 
not  all  of  goodness.  My  stool  does  no  evil.  To  be  kind  is  not  enough. 
Mv  dog  is  kind  to  me,  but  he  worries  Goodwife  Gretchen's  cat. 
Wear  this  talisman  and  thou  wilt  be  indeed  a  good  King." 

But  Kudoli)h  was  already  weary  of  good  counsel,  and  leaping  on 
his  mare  he  dashed  down  the  hill  with  his  merry  cavaliers;  while 
Fra  Dominique  bethought  him  of  a  certain  very  rich  young  man 
who  had  kept  the  law  from  his  youth  up,  but  when  the  Master  bade 
him  sell  all  he  had  and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  he  was  very  sor- 
rowful, for  he  was  very  rich. 

ACCORDING  to  the  comic  papers,  at  least,  the  New  Year  is 
the  time  for  the  making  of  good  resolutions.  Why  do  we  do 
it .'  What  is  the  object  of  this  annual  turning  over  of  the 
new  leaf?  What  is  that  impulse  in  men  and  women  that  makes 
them  feel  that  they  have  not  been  good  enough?  This  being  good 
is  an  odd  thing,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  And  the  oddest 
thing  about  it  Ls  that  we  don't  think  about  it— at  least  not  to  reason 
it  out  at  all.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  being  good  is  at  once  a 
desirable  and  a  difficult  thing,  and  its  difficulty  is  the  chief  thing 
that  bothers  us. 

When  we  resolve  to  take  more  exercise,  we  do  it  with  a  distinct 
purpose;  our  livers  are  torpid  or  our  belts  too  tight.  When  we 
resolve  to  read  more  literature  and  less  newspaper,  we  do  it  because 
some  one  has  made  us  feel  ashamed  of  our  ignorance.  We  say  "I 
will  eat  less,"  or  "I  will  save  money,"  but  we  do  not  often  say  "I 
will  be  a  good  person,"  any  more  than  we  say  "I  will  wear  shoes," 
or,  "Heaven  helping  me,  I  will  breathe."  We  may  not  be  good  as 
easilv  as  we  breathe,  but  we  do  not  question  its  desirability. 

"The  fact  remains  that  plenty  of  people  are  not  good,  and  may 
even  possess  a  subconscious  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  it.  Still,  it  is 
usually  rather  a  matter  of  temperament;  it  comes  more  natural  to 
some  than  to  others. 

But  it  isn't  easy  for  anyone  to  be  good,  and  since  it  is  so  very 
hard  for  some,  it  is  worth  while  raising  the  question  as  to  the  value 
of  goodness.  If  it  isn't  really  worth  while,  why  bother  with  New- 
Year  resolutions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  Why  not  be  wicked 
and  have  a  good  time  ? 

Old  saws  are  mostly  wrong,  and  we  know  it.     "Be  good  and 
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you'll  he  happy"  convinces  no  one.  "The  wicked  flourish  as  a  green 
bay  tree"  no  longer  seems  to  contain  a  vital  truth.  The  attitude  of 
the  naturally  virtuous,  that  it  is  right  to  be  good,  simply  begs  the 
question.  And  so  certain  ultra-radicals  arise  and  say  it  is  right  to 
be  bad,  and  we  are  hard  put  to  it  for  an  answer.  They  shock  us, 
Elbert  Hubbard-wise,  w4tn  brilliant  and  subversive  epigrams,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  with  an  adequate  rejoinder. 

Leaving  piety  aside — for  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  manifestation 
of  an  entirely  different  impulse — let  us  consider  of  what  goodness 
actually  consists.  I  suppose  we  would  all  work  it  out  in  different 
ways,  but  to  me  it  seems  possible  to  divide  goodness  into  two  main 
elements:  morality,  which  is  negative  and  passive,  and  kindness, 
which  is  positive  and  active. 

Morality  is  comprehended  in  the  observation  of  the  "Thou  shalt 
not"  portion  of  the  Decalogue.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  Com- 
mandments. The  moral  man  is  the  one  who  not  only  commits  none 
of  these  sins,  but  avoids  actions  which  border  on  them.  Thus,  the 
strictly  moral  man  does  not  misrepresent,  cheat,  bribe,  flirt  with  his 
neighbor's  wife,  or  get  drunk. 

Good  people  have  made  a  religion  of  morality,  when  what  it 
needs  is  a  reasonable  philosophy.  Morality  has  actually  a  secure, 
logical  basis,  only  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  and  have  taken  as  an 
axiom  what  is  actually  a  Q.  E.  D.  If  we  were  only  familiar  with 
the  steps  of  the  demonstration  we  would  be  armed  against  scoffers 
and  against  doubts.  I  actually  heard  a  man,  accused  of  immoral 
action,  ask,  "Why  not.''"  and  no  satisfactory  answer  was  forthcom- 
ing. To  have  said  "Because  it  is  wrong"  would  have  been  merely 
absurd. 

Nietzsche  says,  "Morality  is  the  herd  instinct  in  the  individual." 
He  needn't  have  been  so  scornful  about  it,  for  his  definition  expresses 
a  perfectly  valid  reason  why.  When  analyzed,  it  means  that  we 
inherit  from  the  experience  of  countless  generations  of  human  beings 
the  consciousness  that  the  only  way  to  live  comfortably  together  is. 
morally.  Among  these  far-off  ancestors  were  those  who  robbed, 
murdered  and  took  other  liberties  with  each  other,  and  that  manner 
of  living  proved  disastrous.  It  has  therefore  become  a  part  of  our 
human  instinct  to  regard  immoral  living  as  upsetting  and  entangling, 
and  when  this  ancient  truth  is  applied  to  the  individual  it  works  out 
just  as  completely  as  with  the  race.  ■ 

We  are  trying  for  a  little  broadening  of  the  mental  horizon — you 
and  I — for  a  little  soul  expansion  and  spiritual  growth.  We  are 
after  the  richer  life,  and  wickedness  is  bound  to  retard  us  in  our 
quest.     Wickedness  complicates  life.     The  simple,  straightforward 
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way  of  livintr  is  what  gives  our  souis  a  chance  to  <,'ro\v  and  so  to 
become  of  some  vakie  to  us.  Uprifrhtness,  morality,  truth  and 
decency  give  a  clear,  clean  foundation  for  the  richer  life,  while  vice 
is  a  smotherinij  force. 

So,  for  that  matter,  is  Puritanism.  Puritanism  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  strengthen  our  love  for  virtue,  but  it  is  an  unreasoning,  dog- 
matic thing — a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  It  builds  a  pontoon  bridf^e 
across  the  morass;    it  does  not  touch  bottom. 

jNloreover,  Puritanism  is  most  annoying  to  certain  minds,  and 
stirs  up  a  harmful  antagonism  to  the  good  that  is  in  it.  We  must 
see  clearly  if  we  are  to  advance. 

Truth,  be  it  said  in  passing,  is  much  misunderstood.  There  are 
those  radicals  who  make  a  fetish  of  truth  without  understanding  it. 
Because  truth  is  naked,  they  seem  to  consi<ier  all  nakedness  truth. 
I  have  little  patience  with  them. 

Finally,  tliere  is  the  semi-moral  man  who  believes  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  It  is;  only  the  man  who  is  honest  for  policy's 
sake  misses  the  f)oint.  He  is  thinking  of  the  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  not  of  his  own  soul.  One  can  get  away  from  one's  neigh- 
bors, glory  be,  but  one  must  live  a  lifetime  with  one's  own  soul. 

Morality,  therefore,  is  the  avoidance  of  the  entanglements  of  vice, 
and  I  contend  that  it  is  essential  to  the  richer  life,  even  for  men  of 
genius,  who.  by  the  wav,  are  often  conspicuously  immoral  and  con- 
spicuously unhappy.  They  live  on  jagged  mountain  peaks;  the 
averaj;e  man  is  better  off  on  a  plateau. 

Morality  is  essential,  but  I  contend  that  it  is  merely  negative 
and  passive.  It  clears  the  way  and  makes  soul-growth  possible,  but 
it  does  not  make  the  soul  grow.  Something  active  must  be  added. 
The  cultivator  must  be  used  after  the  plow.  Christian  ethics  teaches 
us  that  faith  without  works  is  void,  and  the  good  King  was  only 
half  good,  after  all. 

If  we  are  to  bother  at  all  with  good  resolutions  this  year,  I  would 
suggest  taking  a  little  thought  on  the  subject  of  kindness.  Kind- 
ness— or  charity  -is  the  active  force  of  Christianity.  Buddhist, 
Brahmin.  Mohammedan.  Confucian — all  are  moral,  but  only  the 
Master  taught  the  great  truth  of  kindness.  Kindness  added  to 
morality  completes  goodness.  Kindness  makes  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  m.  Kindness  dries  up  tears,  heals  wounds,  feeds  the 
nungr)',  comforts  the  distressed. 

The  followers  of  Nietzsche  would  have  none  of  this.  Their  Super- 
man should  climb  to  lonely  heights  on  the  necks  of  his  less  fortunate 
fellows.  I  would  not  be  that  Superman  for  worlds.  I  believe  that 
when  he  reaches  that  sublime  height  he  will  own  a  soul  as  shriveled 
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as  a  last  year's  pear,  and  will  enjoy  it  about  as  much.  Nietzsche 
has  missed  the  whole  point  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Kindness 
is  something  he  cannot  understand,  and  I  pity  him. 

It  takes  a  man-sized  mind  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
kindness.  Only  one  great  Teacher  understood  it  perfectly.  I  can 
remember  how  utterly  beyond  my  grasp  it  was  when  I  was  a  child. 
If  I  could  bring  myself  to  live  one  day  without  committing  some 
serious  childish  sin,  I  was  puffed  with  pride.  Kindness  was,  I  felt, 
a  virtue  reserved  for  mothers  and  other  untempted  persons.  And  I 
can't  say  truthfully  that  I  have  fully  outgrown  that  feeling. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  kind.  It  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  be 
moral.  It  requires  the  strength  of  a  grown  man.  It  means  more 
than  mere  forbearance  and  amiability.  Gentleness  is  a  mark  of 
power,  not  of  weakness. 

But  oh,  how  kindness  helps  the  soul  to  grow!  How  it  enriches 
life!  How  it  extends  the  personality  to  include  other  people,  and 
broadens  the  outlook  of  life!  It  gives  us  purpose,  poise,  direction. 
It  gives  groundwork  and  foundation  to  life.  It  provides  something 
to  live  for  when  all  else  crashes  in  ruins  about  our  ears.  I  fancy  a 
really  kind  man  would  not  think  of  suicide.  And  it  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  alluring  occupations  imaginable. 

And  the  best  of  it  is  that  anyone  can  be  kind.  It  requires  no 
special  talent,  no  unusual  advantages  of  training.  It  is  harder  for 
some  men  to  be  kind  than  to  get  rich,  but  kindness  can  be  achieved 
by  many,  riches  by  a  few. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  worth  trying — this  being  good.  I  don't  know 
what  or  where  Heaven  is;  I  don  t  much  believe  in  Hell.  But  I  do 
know  that  I  would  hate  to  enter  Eternity — whatever  Eternity  may 
be — with  the  soul  of  a  Machiavelli.  Wherever  our  souls  go,  if  they 
go  anywhere  when  we  die,  they  will  be  bare  souls.  They  will  be 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  great  white  light  that  beats  about  the 
Throne,  and  there  will  be  no  covering  those  souls  with  fine  raiment 
— no  excusing  their  condition  with  clever  sophistries.  We  cannot 
look  into  the  future,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  prepare  our  souls  for 
whatever  may  happen,  and  I  should  prefer  to  take  my  chances  with 
a  soul  that  had  not  been  choked  with  wickedness  or  stunted  for 
lack  of  exercise.  And  if  nothing  happens  at  all — if  annihilation  is 
the  end  of  life — at  least  goodness  will  not  have  done  us  a  bit  of  harm. 
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"I'RIMITIVE  man' 
AUCVSTE      RODIN. 


A  OETAIL : 
SCCLPTOK. 


SAMUEL   LANGHORNE   CLEMENS    (MARK 
twain)  :       LOUIS       POTTER,       SCULPTOR. 


NEW  YORK'S  TRIBUTE  TO  MARK  TWAIN 

iVER  five  thousand  people  packed  Carnegie  Hall  the 
evening  of  November  thirtieth  to  do  honor  to  Mark 
Twain.     Among  these  were  artists  and  literary  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  United  States,  many  his  friends 
and  all  his  admirers.      At  the  beginning  of  the  eve- 
ning  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  who  was  chosen  to 
preside,  said  that  it  would  never  do  to  make  a  sol- 
emn thing  of  this  memorial.     "If  the  mood  and  make  of  our  com- 
memoration  could   be  left  to   Mark  Twain."  said  he,  "we  might 
imagine  him  saving: 

"'Why,  of  course,  you  mustn't  make  a  solemnity  of  it;  you 
mustn't  have  it  that  sort  of  obsequy.  I  should  want  you  to  be  serious 
about  me — that  is,  sincere;  and  you  couldn't  be  sincere  if  you  ran 
to  eulogy.  But  we  don't  object  here  to  any  man's  affection;  we 
like  to  be  liked  as  well  as  ever,  and  if  any  of  you  can  renaember 
some  creditable  thing  about  me  I  shouldn't  mind  his  telling  it,  j)ro- 
vided  always  he  didn't  blink  the  palliating  circumstances,  the  miti- 
gating motives,  the  selfish  considerations,  that  accompany  every 
noble  action. 

'"1  shouldn't  like  to  be  made  out  a  miracle  of  humor,  either, 
and  left  a  stumbling  block  for  anyone  who  was  intending  to  be 
moderatelv  amusing  and  instructive  hereafter.  At  the  same  time  1 
don't  suppose  a  commemoration  is  exactly  the  occasion  for  dwell- 
ing on  a  man's  shortcomings  in  his  life  or  his  literature  or  for  realiz- 
ing that  he  has  entered  upon  an  immortality  of  oblivion.'" 

And  at  the  close  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  poem  to  Mark  Twain  was  read: 

"We  knew  you  well,  dear  Yorick  of  the  West, 
The  very  soul  of  large  and  friendly  jest. 
That  loved  and  mocked  the  broad  grotesque  of  things, 
In  this  New  World  where  all  the  folk  are  kings. 

Your  breezy  humor  cleared  the  air  with  sport 
Of  shams  that  haunt  the  democratic  court — 
For  even  where  the  sovereign  people  rule, 
A  human  monarch  needs  a  royal  fool. 

Your  native  drawl  lent  flavor  to  your  wit; 
Your  arrows  lingered  but  they  always  hit; 
Homeric  mirth  around  the  circle  ran. 
But  left  no  wound  upon  the  heart  of  man. 
We  knew  you  kind  in  trouble,  brave  in  pain, 
We  saw  your  honor  kept  without  a  stain ; 
We  read  this  lesson  of  our  Yorick's  years  — 
True  wisdom  comes  with  laughter  and  with  tears." 
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"NORWAY'S  BEATING  HEART  ":  BJORNSON, 
THE  GUARDIAN  OF  HIS  COUNTRY:  BY 
HANNA  ASTRUP  LARSEN 

OT  far  from  Bjoi-nstjerne  Bjornson's  home,  near  one 
of  the  roads  that  wind  through  his  beloved  Gud- 
brandsdalen,  there  is  a  great  rock  face.  Hung  high 
above  the  road,  it  flashes  upon  the  traveler  with 
startling  vividness,  for  the  face  is  that  of  Bjornson 
himself.  Jutting  rocks  form  the  strong,  keen  profile; 
underneath  the  bushy  eyebrows  one  might  almost 
fancy  the  eyes  gleaming.  Above  the  face  trees  form  the  mane  of 
hair  and  the  familiar  cap  that  Bjornson  wore  when  at  home.  Nor- 
wegians call  the  face  "the  Guardian." 

So  should  Bjornson's  face  be  limned.  He  was  a  man  hewn  out 
of  the  rocks  of  his  native  country  with  the  sparkle  of  its  rushing 
waters  and  the  music  of  its  dark  soughing  pines  in  his  soul.  Like 
the  face  in  the  mountain  he  towers  above  his  people  and  is  yet  one 
of  them,  their  guardian  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  said  of  Bjornson  that  whenever  he  entered  an  assembly 
where  there  was  a  high  seat  he  took  it  instinctively.  In  his  early 
youth  he  felt  in  himself  the  power  to  become  a  chief  among  his  peo- 
ple, and  almost  as  early  he  realized  that  when  greatness  came  to 
him  it  would  come  through  liberating  and  drawing  to  the  light  those 
who  were  poor  and  obscure  and  lowly  in  the  community.  As  a  boy 
in  school  he  organized  the  little  boys  to  lick  the  big  bullies.  By  this 
boyish  prank  he  caught  in  his  hand  the  blood-red  thread  of  heart- 
fellowship  with  the  weak  which  was  to  run  through  all  the  beauti- 
ful, varied  web  of  his  life. 

Long  before  his  death  Bjornson  was  known  as  "Norway's  un- 
cro^vTied  king."  Equally  true  is  his  other  familiar  title,  "Norway's 
beating  heart."  He  gained  his  kingship  not  by  being  aloof  from 
the  people,  but  by  being  one  with  them,  living  their  life,  sharing 
their  struggles,  thinking  their  thoughts.  Few  men  have  given  out 
so  much  in  love  and  service;  few  have  received  so  much.  He  once 
said  in  amused  triumj)h  that  however  much  his  countrymen  might 
revile  him  they  could  not  do  without  him.  As  an  instance  he  men- 
tioned that  some  political  opponents  had  broken  his  windows  and 
departed  singing  the  national  anthem  of  which  Bjornson  was  him- 
self the  author. 

There  is  in  Norway  a  peasant  aristocracy,  many  members  of 
which  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  great  men  of  the  sagas. 
Some  of  the  saga  simplicity  is  still  in  their  thought,  its  brevity  and 
pithiness  in  their  speech.    Such  a  peasant  is  as  proudly  exclusive  as 
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any  nobleman  and  lias  as  strong  a  sense  of  personal  ilignity.  He 
will  extend  the  hand  of  fellowshij)  to  a  king  without  heiiig  al)ashed. 
It  was  from  such  people  that  lijornson  s|)rang.  His  mother  was 
of  an  artist  family,  a  relative  of  the  composer  Nordraak,  hut  a  l)ranch 
of  her  house  traced  its  descent  to  the  old  Norse  kings  before  the 
accession  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  Bjiirnson  was  very  proud  of  lliis 
fact.  His  father  was  of  peasant  origin  and  had  been  a  farmer  l)efore 
studvin<r  for  the  ministrv,  but  counted  among  his  ancestors  one  of 
the  peasant  poets  whose  songs  at  weddings  and  christenmgs  became 
the  tradition  of  a  whole  valley. 

IX  HIS  father's  country  parish  lijornson  as  a  ijoy  gained  an  ulti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  peasants.  His  reputation  as  a  fighter  and 
a  teller  of  stories  is  still  fresh  in  the  district.  His  first  literary 
success  came — not  after  long  years  of  waiting  as  it  did  to  Ibsen  - 
but  early  and  with  one  stroke.  It  came  with  his  first  idyl  of  peasant 
life.  In  it  he  touched  an  absolutely  unworn  string,  and  it  gave  a 
music  so  sweet,  so  tender  and  fresh  that  it  caressed  the  ear,  and  yet 
so  keen,  so  pungent  that  it  came  again  and  again  insistently  until 
its  lesson  was  driven  home. 

It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  upper  classes,  still  living  on  the  remains 
of  a  foreign  culture,  to  the  treasures  of  their  own  national  life.  He 
showed  the  romanticists,  still  enamored  of  French  Arcadian  shep- 
herdesses, the  finer,  purer  idyls  of  their  own  peasant  Ijoys  and  girls. 
But  he  did  more  than  that.  He  roused  the  peasants  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  value.  He  borrowed  the  saga  style  with  its  terseness  and 
reserve,  and  by  using  it  in  his  treatment  of  the  present-day  peasants 
he  seemed  to  link  them  to  that  glorious  past  of  which  they  were  in 
fact  the  lineal  heirs.  Its  effect  in  the  nationalization  of  his  country 
can  hardly  be  measured  in  this  generation. 

In  one  of  his  early  stories,  "Arae,"  be  describes  a  young  peasant 
poet  who  longs  for  the  larger  life  beyond  the  mountains,  but  at  last 
finds  his  happiness  and  his  life-work  among  his  own  people  in  the 
valley.  It  was  in  fact  Bjomson's  owti  story  at  a  certain  period  of 
his  life.  His  happy  marriage  helped  to  bind  his  restless  spirit  dovm 
to  sober  work  among  real  people. 

The  chieftain  spirit  in  him  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any  mere 
literary  activity.  As  a  student  in  the  university  he  l)ecame  active  in 
the  first  labor  agitation  of  the  country  and  narrowly  escaped  jail. 
He  led  an  army  of  six  hundred  students  to  hiss  from  the  boards  the 
Danish  language  that  still  dominated  the  Norwegian  stage.  It  was 
one  of  his  most  spectacular  battles  to  overthrow  the  Ijushel  of  foreign 
culture  that  hid  the  national  life,  and  it  was  successful. 
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The  conservative  element  which  had  approved,  when  the  young 
writer  used  the  peasants  as  literary  material,  was  startled  when  he 
demanded  that  these  same  peasants  should  be  heard  in  the  councils 
of  the  young  nation.  When  he  had  joined  the  new  liberal  political 
movement  his  house  was  shunned  by  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
friends  of  his  own  class,  among  them  Edvard  Grieg,  but  it  was  a 
gathering-place  for  the  peasants  that  came  to  Christiania. 

AT  THIS  time  he  realized  his  wish  to  found  a  permanent  home. 
He  was  able  to  buy  an  old  historic  farm  in  one  of  the  broad, 
fertile  valleys  of  southern  Norway.  He  resurrected  its  old 
name  and  became  known  in  the  peasant  nomenclature  with  the 
name  of  his  farm  as  "Father  Aulestad"  or  simply  "the  Aulestad." 

It  was  one  of  his  beliefs  that  every  man  should  own  a  bit  of  the 
earth.  He  wanted  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  and  rain 
and  the  growing  forces  of  nature.  That  was  the  only  way,  he  said, 
to  preserve  a  healthy  outlook  on  life.  So  he  built  roads  and  fences 
and  reclaimed  waste  land  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  opened 
new  channels  for  thought  and  tore  down  time-honored  prejudices. 

The  Aulestad  farm  gave  full  play  to  his  primeval  instinct  for 
conquering  the  earth.  Strangers  traveling  in  Norway  often  say  that 
the  rocks  piled  high  at  the  edge  of  every  field  give  the  clue  to  the 
toughness  of  the  Norwegian  character.  Bjornson's  farm  was  fer- 
tile, but  it  was  of  the  kind  that  seems  to  "sweat  rocks";  the  ground 
cleared  one  year  would  be  full  the  next  year  of  stones  that  seemed 
to  work  their  way  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  old  low-beamed  living  house  at  Aulestad  was  preserved 
with  its  tiled  roof  and  carved,  unpainted  wood.  As  time  went  on, 
it  became  filled  with  pictures  and  statues,  hammered  silver  and  fine 
hand-woven  tapestries,  most  of  them  the  gifts  of  the  artists  or  perhaps 
bought  to  help  some  struggling  genius.  Bjornson  himself  added  the 
great  historic  veranda  that  became  the  family  summer  sitting  room, 
where  Bjornson  stood  on  state  occasions  to  receive  his  guests.  From 
it  in  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  he,  the  private  citizen  who  had  never 
held  office,  received  the  homage  of  twenty  thousand  troops  march- 
ing to  guard  their  country. 

In  front  of  the  veranda  were  eight  flagpoles,  where  he  was  fond 
of  hoisting  the  flags  of  all  nations  as  a  symbol  of  universal  peace. 
His  Norwegian  flag  was  always  floating  on  the  breeze,  the  largest 
flag  in  Norway,  it  is  said.  He  would  tolerate  n©  artificial  landscape 
gardening,  but  his  lane  of  birches,  the  great  Norwegian  birches  with 
light  feathery  branches  drooping  low  and  sweeping  white,  gray- 
knotted  trunks,  is  famous. 
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POET,   reformer:    known    throughout   HIS- 

OWN    LAND    AS    "NORWAY'S    BEATING    HEART." 


TWO     SCENES     OF     FAR.M     LIFE 
ON      THE     AULESTAD     ESTAIE. 


BJORXSON      AND      HIS      WIFE     LOOK- 
iSG  OVER  THE  ESTATE  AT  AULESTAO. 


BJORNSOK  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HOUSE  AT  AULES- 
TAD    FEEDING    HIS    FAVORITE    HORSE    "mATER." 


"NORWAY'S  BEATING  HEART" 

"Father  Aulestad"  aimed  to  make  his  farm  the  model  for  the 
country.  lie  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  stock  prew  from  a  small 
beginning  to  sixty-three  liead  of  cattle  and  eleven  horses,  though, 
by  the  way,  none  of  the  latter  was  ever  available  when  he  wanted 
them;  thev  were  alwavs  busv  hrinf!:in<i:  jfuests  to  or  from  the  station. 
He  was  proud  when  his  bulls  and  stallions  won  blue  ribbons  at  the 
country  fair  and  most  nroud  of  all  because  he  owned  the  only  private 
electric  light  plant  in  Norway.  He  loved  to  turn  on  the  current  in 
the  great  arc  lights  and  flood  the  place  with  light  to  welcome  a  guest 
or  celebrate  a  holiday. 

THE  animals  on  the  place  were  his  especial  care,  and  no  one 
else  was  allowed  to  touch  the  dish  of  salt  he  kept  for  the  horses 
or  the  basket  of  broken  food  from  which  he  scattered  every  day 
to  the  birds.  Sometimes  he  came  to  grief,  as  when  he  tried  to  show 
by  his  example  that  a  certain  obstreperous  goat  needed  only  kind- 
ness to  bring  out  its  true  nature,  and  the  goat  repaid  him  after  the 
manner  of  goats  by  working  his  downfall  just  as  he  was  sedately 
leaving  the  enclosure.  He  wrote  in  the  newspapers  begging  people 
to  leave  the  grass  along  the  roads  for  passing  cattle  and  urgmg  an 
organized  effort  for  the  extinction  of  the  gadfly. 

Barefoot  philosophy  with  a  rope  around  its  waist  had  no  appeal 
for  Bjomson.  He  was  too  wholesome  for  mawkish  .sentimentality, 
and  an  exquisite  j)ersonal  neatness  was  a  part  of  his  beauty-cult.  A 
spot  on  the  clothing  of  the  person  who  was  talking  to  him  was  enough 
to  obscure  his  vision  of  that  person's  spiritual  graces.  His  craving 
for  beauty  bent  everything  aoout  him  to  its  own  imperative  need, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  the  most  commonplace  servant  could  not 
stay  long  in  his  house  without  becoming  actually  beautified  by  the 
spirit  that  emanated  from  him. 

Brought  up  in  a  frugal  generation,  he  had  the  unjaded  senses  of 
a  child.  Though  very  abstemious,  he  was  fond  of  champagne,  and 
once  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  held  up  to  the  light  a  tiny  glassful 
and  watched  its  yellow  sparkle,  that  he  wished  he  could  afford  to 
drink  it  every  day.  This  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  making  a  for- 
tune on  his  books  and  giving  away  thousands  of  crowns  every  year. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  at  Aulestad,  Bjomson  began  to 
let  his  tenants  acquire  land  on  easy  terms.  He  wanted  to  carry  out  his 
theory  that  every  man  should  own  ground.  He  established  a  bank  for 
his  tenants  where  they  could  borrow  money  at  two  per  cent,  interest 
with  long  terms  of  payment.  Servants  stayed  with  him  sometimes  for 
thirty  years.  Once  he  had  noticed  that  one  of  the  old  servants  looked 
glum  and  wondered  what  he  could  do  about  it.     He  decided  on  a 
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present  of  a  hundred  crowns  and  was  very  much  hurt  because  the 
man  did  not  thank  him.  When  at  last  he  came,  Bjornson  could  not 
help  saying,  "You  were  a  long  time  about  it."  "I  couldn't,"  said  the 
man.  It  had  taken  him  three  days  to  recover  the  unruffled  expression 
which  the  Norwegian  peasant  thinks  is  the  only  exterior  to  present 
to  the  world.  Another  time  he  tried  a  particularly  surly  maid  with 
a  similar  present  "just  to  see  if  he  couldn't  make  her  smile." 

THE  movement  for  establishing  people's  high-schools  began 
about  the  time  when  Bjornson  acquired  Aiuestad.  He  gave 
a  portion  of  his  ground  for  such  a  school.  The  house  was 
built  in  the  old  Norwegian  style  with  a  long  table  and  benches. 
The  huge  fireplace  was  piled  high  with  fat  pine  sticks,  which  made 
an  illumination  whenever  Bjornson  came.  Then  the  large  hall  was 
decked  with  flags,  the  lamps  lit,  the  long  tables  laid.  The  pupils  of 
the  school  gathered,  and  sometimes  so  many  of  the  neighboring  peas- 
ants came  in  that  the  house  was  full.  Bjornson  was  never  more 
brilliant.  He  started  songs  and  told  stories  of  the  great  European 
world,  of  books,  theaters,  festivals  and  historic  places,  acting  out 
what  he  told,  flashing  with  wit,  radiatmg  enthusiasm.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  meetings  were  held  in  the  court  outside.  These  were  often 
turned  into  political  debates,  and  it  was  Bjornson  who  hurled  about 
thoughts  like  burning  torches,  kindling  flames  here  and  there  in  the 
mass  of  peasant  stolidity. 

He  needed  to  feel  about  him  always  the  close  warm  touch  of  his 
fellowmen.  At  one  anniversary  in  his  home  there  came  among  the 
countless  messages  of  congratulation  one  bearing  several  hundred 
names  of  workmgmen.  The  friend  who  read  them  would  have  cut 
short  the  reading  with  an  "and  so  forth,"  but  Bjornson  begged  with 
tears  in  his  eyes:   "Oh,  no,  read  them  all;  it  is  so  good  to  hear  them." 

He  came  to  the  people  of  the  valley  as  a  man  among  men,  not  a 
landed  proprietor,  but  a  neighbor,  richer,  stronger,  wiser  than  they, 
but  still  one  of  them.  When  they  first  came  to  Aulestad  the  poet 
and  his  wife  visited  their  peasant  neighbors  regularly  and  welcomed 
them  to  their  own  beautiful  home.  As  time  went  on  Aulestad  be- 
came more  and  more  a  gathering  place  for  artists,  writers,  politi- 
cians, freaks  from  all  the  world  over,  and  for  the  personal  friends 
of  whom  no  one  ever  had  more.  Bjornson  spent  much  of  his  time 
abroad,  leaving  the  actual  administration  of  the  farm  to  his  son 
Erling.     His  old  friends  passed  away. 

Still  he  could  never  be  ha{)py  in  celebratuig  any  great  event 
without  feeling  that  the  whole  neighborhood  took  part.  At  his 
golden  wedding  the  friends  gathered  at  his  house  saw  what  seemed 
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a  gigantic  fiery  snake  winding  down  the  hills  and  through  the  valley. 
It  was  a  forch-light  procession  given  l)y  his  neighl)()rs,  the  (irsl  ever 
seen  in  that  district. 

That  same  evening,  standing  in  the  close  circle  of  his  children 
and  graiidehildreii,  with  the  larger  circle  of  friends  al)out  him, 
IJjornsun  paid  his  heaiitiful  tril)iite  to  the  woman  wiiose  high  courage 
had  made  her  a  fit  mate  for  him.  The  gold-bride  wore  a  white  gown 
and  her  veil  of  fifty  years  before  with  a  wreath  of  gold  myrtle  in  lier 
white  curls.  .V  s[)rig  of  the  same  was  in  her  husband's  i)uttonhole. 
Encircling  her  with  his  arm,  he  said: 

"In  you.  Karoline,  I  have  had  a  safe  anchoring-place.  \ou  have 
been  a  l)rave  soul.  Vou  understood  all  that  I  would  do.  Without 
this  anchoring-nlace  I  could  not  have  done  it.  From  the  time  we 
two  began,  the  nest  has  been  uppermost  in  me.  The  honor  I  ascribe 
to  you.  A  poet  has  much  of  good  and  evil  in  him.  He  nmst  develop 
through  all  possibilities.  When  you.  Karoline,  came  to  me,  you 
threw  your  arms  and  your  bridal  veil  al)out  me.  The  brooch  my 
mother  trave  me  for  mv  confirmation  I  ijave  to  vou.     It  was  a  sign 

O  *'  O  .^  »'  "IT 

that  you  were  to  continue  her  influence.  From  many  mistakes  1 
have  always  come  back  to  you.  Vou  have  been  one  with  all  that  is 
best  in  me.  I  know  that  T  shall  die  before  you,  that  you  will  cover 
me  with  the  shroud.  Then  you  will  perform  a  symbolical  act:  there 
is  much  in  a  man's  life  that  needs  to  be  covered,  much  that  is  kept 
in  check  by  having  a  wife  like  you. 

"I  thank  you  tor  everything  in  the  past.  For  .sympathy,  love, 
faithfulness." 

It  had  been  Bjornson's  wish  that  his  body  should  rest  in  the  .soil 
of  Aulestad.  but  at  the  last  he  said:  "No.  |nit  me  where  the  others 
are."  He  sti})ulated.  howe\er,  that  his  coachman  Peter,  who  no 
doubt  had  saved  his  master's  life  in  many  a  reckless  drive,  and  an 
old  horse  that  had  been  in  his  service  almost  as  long  as  the  man, 
should  take  him  to  the  grave.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  trust 
the  old  horse  in  the  noises  of  the  city,  but  the  servant  was  there  to 
receive  his  master  in  that  last  home-coming  with  royal  honors  and 
everv  flag  in  his  countrv  at  half-mast. 

'"'Aulestad  won't  be" Aulestad  without  IJjornson."  said  Peter.  As 
though  nature  itself  mourned,  the  floods  came  shortly  after  Hjoni- 
son's  death,  washing  away  large  parts  of  the  farm  with  the  saw-mill 
and  electric  light  plant  that  were  the  owner's  chief  pride.  Aulestad 
is  now  in  darkness  and  desolation. 
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IN    THE    city   of   Vladimir   lived   a   young   merchant 

Axyonov,  owner  of  two  stores  and  a  house.     Axyonov 

had  a  fine  head  of  brown  hair  and  was  a  handsome 

lad,  a  good  singer  and  a  leader  among  merrymakers. 

As  a  young  man  he  drank  a  great  deal  and  was  apt 

to  get  into  trouble  when  intoxicated.     But  after  he 

had  married  he  swore  off  drinking  and  rarely  touched 

liquor  in  any  form.     One  summer  day  Axyonov  undertook  a  journey 

to  the  fair  at  Nizhni-Novgorod.      As  he  was  saying  good-bye  to 

his  family,  his  wife  said  to  him: 

"Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  don't  go  today,  I  had  a  bad  dream  about 
you  last  night." 

Axyonov  smiled:  "This  means  good  profit.  You'll  see  that  I 
will  do  well  with  my  trading  and  will  bring  you  rich  gifts." 

Halfway  to  his  destination  he  met  a  merchant  whom  he  knew, 
and  together  they  lodged  for  the  night.  They  drank  tea  and  retired 
to  sleep  in  two  adjoinmg  rooms.  Axyonov  was  not  fond  of  sleeping 
over  long.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke  up,  roused  his  driver 
from  sleep,  deciding  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  nignt  and  commanded 
him  to  harness  the  horses.  Then  he  returned  to  the  inn,  paid  his 
bill  and  drove  away. 

He  had  driven  possibly  forty  versts  when  he  stopped  to  feed  his 
horses.  He  rested  a  while  at  an  inn,  and  at  noon  went  to  the  annex, 
ordered  a  samovar,  unpacked  his  guitar  and  began  to  play.  All  at 
once  he  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  bells,  and  a  troika  (wagon  drawn 
by  three  horses)  drove  up  to  the  inn;  an  officer  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers  alighted  and  approached  Axyonov.  "Where  do  you 
come  from.'  Whither  bound?"  he  asked.  Axyonov  replied  with 
unhesitating  honesty,  and  asked  the  officer  to  join  him  in  a  glass  of 
tea.  But  the  officer  continued  to  question  him, — Where  had  he 
slept  last  night  ?  Alone  or  with  a  merchant  ?  Had  he  seen  the  mer- 
chant in  the  morning .?  Why  had  he  driven  off  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Axyonov  was  surprised  to  be  questioned  so  closely  and  said : 
"Why  are  you  asking  me  all  these  questions.^  I  am  no  thief,  or 
robber.  I  am  traveling  on  my  own  business.  Why  should  I  answer 
all  your  questions?" 

Then  the  officer  summoned  the  soldiers,  and  said: 
"I  am  the  investigating  judge  and  I  ask  these  questions  because 
the  merchant  with  whom  you  spent  the  evening  has  been  found 
murdered.    Show  me  your  baggage.    I  wish  to  search  it." 

They  entered  the  house,  opened  his  tnmk  and  valise  and  began 
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to  search.  Suddenly  the  judge  drew  a  knife  from  the  bag  and  ex- 
claimed:   "^Vho.se  knife  is  this?" 

Axyonov  glancod  at  it.  and  saw  tliat  something  bloody  had  been 
drawn  from  his  bajf.     He  shrank  back. 

"How  did  this  blood  come  on  this  knife?" 

Axyonov  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not  utter  a  word  without 
tremblinj::  "I  ...  I  don't  know  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  the  knife  .  .  .  isn't 
mine  ..." 

Then  the  judge  broke  in: 

"This  morning  the  merchant  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
There  was  no  one  at  the  inn  except  yourself  who  could  have  com- 
mitted the  crime.  The  house  had  been  locked  on  the  inside.  The 
bloodstained  knife  is  found  in  your  bag.     Your  face  also  betrays 

vou.    Confess  that  vou  killed  him  and  of  liow  much  you  have  robbed 

v.-      " 
him. 

AXYONOV  swore  that  he  was  not  the  murderer;  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  merchant  after  drinking  tea  with  him;  that  he 
had  only  his  own  eioht  thousand  rul)k's  with  liim  and  that 
the  knife  did  not  belong  to  nim.  Sobs  choked  his  voice,  he  was  pale 
and  trembling  like  a  criminal.  The  judge  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
bind  him.  When  he  was  thrown,  with  his  feet  chained,  into  the 
wagon,  he  crossed  himself  and  wept.  His  baggage  and  money  was 
taken  away  from  him,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  nearest  town  and 
cast  into  prison.  In  order  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  in- 
quiries were  made  at  Vladimir.  The  merchants  there  and  the  in- 
habitants in  general  testified  that  as  a  young  fellow  Axyonov  had 
led  a  frivolous  life,  but  now  he  was  undoul)tedly  a  good  enough 
man.  The  court  held  him  guilty  of  having  murdered  the  merchant 
from  Ryasan  and  roljbed  him  of  twenty  thousand  rubles. 

A.xyonov's  wife  suffered,  but  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Her 
two  children  were  small,  one  had  not  yet  been  weaned.  She  took 
them  and  made  her  way  to  the  town  where  her  husband  lay  in  prison. 
"What  is  now  to  be  done?"  she  asked.  And  he  answered  "The 
Tsar  must  be  appealed  to,  I  can't  go  an  innocent  man  to  my  doom." 
"But  I  have  already  sent  a  petition  to  the  Tsar,  and  it  has  not  reached 
him."  the  woman  answered.  Axyonov  bowed  his  head,  speechless. 
And  the  woman  continued:  "Ah,  that  you  had  not  left  me!"  And 
she  stroked  his  hair,  and  added:  "Vanya,  darling,  tell  your  wife  the 
truth:  didn't  you  do  it  ?"     Axyonov  merely  answered :    "You,  too?" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept.  Then  a  soldier 
came  and  bade  the  woman  and  children  begone.  Axyonov  took  his 
last  leave  of  his  family.     W'hen  his  wife  had  gone  Ax-yonov  thought 
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over  their  conversation.  When  he  remembered  that  she  too  had  her 
suspicion  concerning  him  and  could  ask  if  he  were  not  the  mer- 
chant's murderer,  he  said  to  himself:  Besides  God  none  can  know 
the  truth;  He  alone  should  be  implored,  grace  could  be  expected 
from  no  other.  After  this  Axyonov  sent  no  more  petitions;  he  gave 
up  hope  and  prayed  to  (xod  only. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  with  the  knout  and  to  hard 
labor.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  carried  into  effect.  He  was 
knouted  and  after  his  wounds  had  healed,  he  was  sent  with  other 
convicts  to  Siberia. 

Twenty-six  years  he  spent  there  in  prison.  His  hair  had  become 
white  as  snow,  and  his  beard,  white,  long  and  narrow.  His  mirth- 
fulness  had  vanished.  He  walked  about  with  a  bent  frame  and 
spoke  softly  and  rarely;  he  never  laughed,  and  prayed  much.  In 
the  prison  .Vxyonov  learned  the  cobbler's  trade.  With  his  earnings 
he  bought  a  New  Testament,  and  read  it  while  it  was  light  in  the 
prison  house.  On  holidays  he  sang  in  the  church  choir,  for  his  voice 
was  still  beautiful.  The  authorities  in  the  [)rison  were  fond  of  him 
because  of  his  humility,  his  comrades  in  misfortune  called  him 
"Grandpa"  and  "Man  of  God." 

Of  his  family,  not  one  ever  wrote  him;  he  did  not  know  if  his 
wife  were  living  or  dead. 

ONE  day  a  new  lot  of  convicts  was  brought  into  prison.  In  the 
evening  the  old  convicts  gathered  around  the  newcomers  and 
began  to  question  them,  from  what  village  they  hailed,  why 
they  had  been  sent  up.  Axyonov  sat  on  his  cot,  listening  with  bowed 
head  to  the  newcomer's  words.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  vigorous  man, 
about  sixty  years  old,  with  a  gray  clipped  beard  was  relating  how 
he  had  been  arrested. 

"For  nothing  in  the  world,  brothers,  did  I  come  here.  I  unhar- 
nessed a  horse  from  a  sleigh,  and  they  arrested  me,  accusing  me  of 
having  stolen  it.  I  said  that  I  had  been  only  trying  to  assist  the 
driver  and  that  I  had  not  kept  the  animal.  Besides,  the  driver  was 
a  friend  of  mine.  Everything  was  in  order.  'No,'  they  said,  'you've 
stolen  it.'  But  they  don't  know  what  and  when  I  really  had  stolen. 
Well,  there  were  things  for  which  I  should  have  come  here  long  ago. 
But  nothing  could  be  proved.  And  now  I  am  here  against  all  law 
and  right.  Still,  to  tell  the  truth  it  isn't  my  first  time  in  Siberia, 
only  I  did  not  make  much  of  a  stay  before." 

"Where  are  you  from.*"  inquired  one  of  the  convicts. 

"From  Vladimir,  my  name  is  Makar;  Makar  Semyonovitch  was 
my  father's  name." 
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Axyonov  raised  his  heud  .iiid  iiujiiired: 

"Siiv,  Sfinvonovitcli,  li;iv«>  you  heard  them  speak  in  \  ladimir  of 
a  merehaiit  tamily  liy  the  name  of  Axyonov?  Are  any  of  them  still 
alive  ?" 

"Of  course  I  liave  lieard  of  them.  Itieli  merchant  peoph-,  though 
the  father  is  in  Sil)eria:  he  must  l)e  hke  one  of  ns  sinners.  .\nd  you. 
Baii/tt.shica  (little  father),  for  what  deeds  are  you  here.^" 

.Vxvonov  disliked  to  speak  of  his  misfortunes,  lie  sij^hed  and 
re|)lie«i:   "  For  my  sins  1  am  (h)inj;-  liard  lal)()r  this  twenty-sixth  year." 

Makar  Semyonovitch  persisted:  "For  wluit  sins?"  Axyonov 
answerinj;-  said:  "I  must  have  d(\served  it."  Me  would  not  talk 
further.  lint  the  convicts  told  the  newcomer  how  .Vxyonov  had 
come  to  Siberia;  how  someone  had  killed  a  travelin<;'  merchant  and 
slipped  the  knife  into  .Vxyonov's  l)a^  and  how  he  had  hecn  convicted, 
guiltless  as  he  was. 

When  Makar  heard  this  he  looked  .searchingly  at  .\xyonov. 
slapped  his  knee  and  exclaimed:  "A  wonder!  .\  wonder,  in  faith! 
But  how  old  you  have  grown.  B(itt/u.slik(t!''' 

They  urged  him  to  tell  why  he  looked  so  smprised  and  when- 
he  had  seen  .\xvonov  before.  >rakar  disregarded  the  (piestions.  hul 
merely  exclaimed:    "A  wonder,  children!     I  tow  people  meet  again!" 

This  exclamation  made  Axyonov  think  that  he  might  know  wlu) 
had  murdered  the  merchant.     He  said: 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  matter  before.  Semycmovitch,  or 
have  you  seen  me  anywhere  ? 

"(~)f  course  T  have  heard  of  it.  The  world  is  full  of  news.  But 
a  long  time  has  passed  since  and  I  have  forgotten  what  I  heard." 

"i'erhans  you  heard  who  murdered  the  merchant  ?" 

Makar  laughed  and  replied:  "In  whose  l)ag  the  knife  was  fomid. 
he  must  have  been  the  murderer.  And  if  anyone  slipped  the  knife 
into  your  bag.  how  could  he  have  got  away  .^  And  how  could  any- 
one slip  the  knife  into  your  bag  .^  Did  it  not  stand  at  the  head  of 
your  bed  .'     You  could  have  heart!  any  sound." 

When  Axyonov  heard  this  lie  thought  that  this  man  was  indeed 
the  murderer.  lie  rose  from  his  cot  and  walked  away.  He  could 
not  sleep.  .\.  deep  melancholy  gripped  his  heart;  he  saw  his  wife 
as  he  was  saying  good-bye  to  her  when  he  started  on  his  la.st  journey 
to  the  fair;  he  saw  her  as  clearly  as  though  she  were  in  person 
before  him;  he  was  looking  into  "her  eyes  and  listening  to  her  en- 
treaties. Then  he  saw  his  boys,  as  they  had  appeared,  one  in  a  little 
fur  coat,  the  other  at  his  mother's  breast.  And  he  remembered  him- 
self as  he  was  that  day,  merry  and  young.  He  remembered  the 
annex  of  the  inn  where  he  was  arrested  while  playing  the  guitar, 
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how  carefree  and  easy  life  had  seemed  to  him.  And  he  remembered 
the  place  where  he  was  knouted,  the  executioner,  the  people  all 
around,  the  chains,  the  prisoners  all  about  and  his  twenty-six  years 
of  hard  labor.  And  then  he  thought  of  his  old  age.  And  the  sad- 
ness that  seized  his  heart  was  so  deep  that  he  came  near  laying 
hands  on  himself. 

"And  all  through  this  wretch!"  he  thought. 

Then  a  feeling  of  rage  against  Makar  Semyonovitch  came  over 
him  and  he  longed  to  take  vengeance,  even  though  he  should  perish 
himself.  The  whole  night  through  he  mumbled  his  prayers,  but 
could  find  no  rest.  In  the  daytime  he  avoided  Makar  and  would 
not  even  cast  a  glance  at  him. 

TWO  weeks  passed  in  this  manner.  Axyonov  found  no  sleep  at 
night.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  his  anguish.  One 
night  he  walked  about  the  prison  and  noticed  some  one  mov- 
ing near  a  cot  just  below.  He  stopped  to  observe.  Suddenly  Makar 
jumped  from  under  the  cot  and  looked  at  Axyonov  in  terror.  Ax- 
yonov wanted  to  pass  on,  but  Makar  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
told  him  that  he  was  digging  a  tunnel  leading  under  the  wall  and 
had  carried  the  earth  each  morning  in  his  top-boots  as  he  was  driven 
to  work.  And  he  added:  "Keep  your  mouth  shut,  old  man,  and 
I'll  get  you  out  too.     But  if  you  tell  on  me,  I'll  kill  you  some  day." 

When  Axyonov  heard  the  wretch  talk  in  this  strain  he  trembled 
with  rage,  released  his  grip  and  said: 

"I  don't  have  to  go  away  from  here,  and  you  can't  slay  me,  for 
you  slew  me  lon^  ago.  Whether  to  tell  what  you  are  doing  or  to 
keep  silence,  as  God  will  lay  it  on  my  soul,  so  shall  it  be  done." 

But  when  the  next  day  the  soldiers  led  the  convicts  to  work  they 
noticed  the  fresh  earth  and  examined  the  prison  and  found  an  ex- 
cavation under  the  wall.  The  warden  started  an  investigation. 
There  was  a  general  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Those 
who  knew  would  not  denounce  Makar,  because  they  realized  that 
he  would  be  cruelly  whipped  for  his  undertaking.  Then  the  war- 
den turned  to  Axyonov.  He  knew  that  Axyonov  was  a  just  man 
and  said: 

"Old  man,  you  are  truthful,  tell  me  before  God  who  did  this?" 

Makar  Semyonovitch  stood  unconcerned  and  looked  at  the  war- 
den, but  he  refrained  from  looking  at  Axyonov.  The  latter's  lips 
and  hands  were  a-tremble,  and  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  utter  a 
word.  He  thought:  "Why  should  I  be  silent?  Why  should  I  for- 
give him?  Did  lie  not  ruin  my  life?  Let  him  suffer  for  my  pains. 
But  if  I  report  him,  then  indeed  they  will  knout  him  half-deaa." 
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And  the  warden  repeated:  "Now,  old  man,  tell  the  truth,  who 
has  been  dififjing  under  the  wall?" 

Axyonov  glanced  at  Makar  and  replied: 

"I'can't  tell,  your  honor:  God  commands  me  not  to  tell;  1  won't 
do  it.     Do  with  me  what  you  will;   I  am  in  your  power." 

Though  tlie  warden  labored  hard  with  him,  Axyonov  would  not 
speak  a  word.    And  thus  it  was  not  learned  who  had  dug  the  tunnel. 

The  following  night  when  Axyonov  had  lain  on  his  cot  and  Wiis 
half  asleep,  he  saw  someone  come  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  sit 
down.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  he  recognized  Makar  and  said: 
"What  else  (io  you  want  of  me.'    What  are  you  doing  liere.^'" 

Makar  gave  no  re|ily.     Axjonov  rose  and  continued: 

"What  do  you  want.'    Go,  or  I  shall  call  the  guard." 

Makar  bent  over  Axyonov  and  whispered: 

"Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  forgive  me." 

Axyonov  said:   "What  have  I  to  forgive  you .'" 

"I  am  the  murderer  of  the  merchant;  I  hid  the  knife  in  your 
bag.  I  had  intended  to  kill  you  too,  but  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  yard, 
so  I  quickly  concealed  the  knife  in  your  bag  and  crawled  out  of  the 
window." 

Ax)'onov  was  silent.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Makar  slid 
from  the  cot  and  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  went  on: 

"Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  for  God's  sake.  I 
mvself  will  reveal  that  I  am  the  merchant's  murderer.  You  will  be 
released  from  prison  and  you  will  return  home." 

But  -Axyonov  replied:  "It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk.  But  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  suffer.  Where  shall  I  go  ?  Nly  wife,  my  children  have 
forgotten  me,  and  I  have  no  home." 

Makar  did  not  rise.  He  beat  his  forehead  against  the  floor  and 
continued: 

"Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  forgive  me.  It  was  easier  for  me  when  I 
was  under  the  lash  than  to  look  at  you  now.  And  you  had  pity  on 
me  .  .  .  you  did  not  report  me.  Forgive  me  for  Christ's  sake. 
Forgive  me,  an  accursed  wretch." 

And  he  sobbed. 

When  Axyonov  heard  him  sobbing,  he  commenced  to  weep  himself: 

"God  will  forgive  you;   perhaps  I  am  ten  times  as  bad  as  you." 

And  suddenly  his  soul  felt  so  relieved,  he  yearned  no  more  for 
his  home,  he  did'not  even  want  to  leave  the  prison,  he  merely  thought 
of  his  last  hour  on  earth. 

But  Makar  Semyonovitch  did  not  listen  to  Axyonov;  he  de- 
nounced himself  as' the  guilty  man.  When  the  decree  releasing 
Axyonov  reached  the  prison,  he  had  already  died. 
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MODERN    COUNTRY    HOMES    IN    ENGLAND: 
BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  NINE 

EFORE  describing  the  two  houses,  chosen  to  ilkis- 
trate  those  costmg  from  forty-two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  I  wish  to  show 
two  of  a  more  costly  type;  namely,  "Greenmoor,"  in 
Buxton,  and  one  in  Rugby.  The  former  shows  an 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  often  to  be  faced  by  archi- 
tects, and  hence  of  real  importance;  namely,  how  to 
secure  on  the  uj)per  floors  of  a  house  more  accommodation  than 
easily  lesults  from  carrying  up  the  walls  from  the  ground  floor. 

"(Jreenmoor."  as  will  be  seen,  stands  completely  isolated  from 
any  other  building;  this  made  it  difficult  to  contrive  the  seven  good 
bedrooms  without  giving  the  house  a  "top-heavy"  appearance,  or 
making  it  too  tall  for  its  isolated  position.  Very  often  houses  which 
might  be  charming  grouped  along  a  street  seem  out  of  proportion  in 
a  country  lane  or  in  a  suburban  garden;  and  frequently  this  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  question  of  a  more  extended  area  on  the  upper 
floor  has  not  been  given  proper  consideration.  To  let  the  upper 
stories  overhang  the  lower  perhaps  becomes  legitimate  in  such  cases, 
and  to  plan  the  roof  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  much  bedroom  space 
in  it  is  essential,  especially  where  the  ground  space  is  limited. 
Overhanging  upper  stories  are  almost  universal  in  old  timber- 


nou3C  ■  f\T  ■  ii&nE  ■  STrtfra : 


ELEVATIONS   AND  FLOOR  PLANS  FOR   HOUSE  AT  STONE,   STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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framed  houses;  their  primary  objects  (as  always  in  good 
work)  beini,'  those  of  practi- 
cal expediericv.  Water-tight 
timlxT-franied  walls  were 
not  so  much  easier  to  huiid 
in  l)vii;oiic  days  than  they  arc 
totiay.  Tinilicr  shrank  and 
warpeil.  and  when  it  was 
fniin«'(l  in  a  wall  this  shrink- 
ing and  warping  resulted  in 
crevices  aj)pearing  between 
the  wood  and  the  rest  of  the 

wall,      through 

which  moisture 

could    come. 

Hence  ourfore-  /«\oi/ltrie         ROAa 

fathers  protect-  '■"^"^k  plan:  Runnv  hoitsk. 

ed  such  walls  from  the  rain  by  wide  j)roject- 

mgeavesand  verges. 


^c^  ^=^    and  by  overhanging 


RUGBY 

house: 

SECOND 

FLOOR 

PLAN. 


RUGBY 
HOUSE 

f:rst 

FLOOR 
PLAN. 


each  story  Ijeyond  the  one  below  it.  The 
result  was  that  not  only  did  eaves  and 
verges  keep  much  rain  from  uj)per  stories, 
and  each  projecting  story  mucli  from  those 
below  it,  but  water  running  down  a  wall 
face  and  coming  to  an  overhang  fell  clear 
to  the  ground,  instead  of  trickling  down  to 
find  its  wavinto  crevices  in  the  lower  walls. 
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REPTON    HOUSE,  DERBY- 
SHIRE:     LIVING     ROOM. 

The  use  today  in  Eng- 
land of  what  is  known  as 
"  half-timber- work  "    has 
been  ahnost  reduced  to 
an    absurdity,    first 
through  by-laws  which 
stipulate  that   it    must 
have  a  solid  wall  "built 
of   brick    or    stone    or 
other   non-combustible 
material"    behind   it, 
and  secondly  by  the  fact 


Ji ]  that  there  are  no  longer  dis- 

^        •'  tricts   in  which  the  abun- 
dance of  timber  makes 
this    form    of    wall    more 
economical   to  build  than 
a  more    water-tight    one, 
quite  the  reverse  in  fact. 
Surely    it    is    now   only 
legitimate  to 
use  it  in  cases 
in  which  we 
must    build 
an  overhang- 
ing wall  or  m 
which  we  can 
only  have 
woodwork  to 
support  a 
wall.     When 
it  is  laid  on 
the  face,  or 
placed  a  little 
in  front  (of  one  brick  or 
stone  wall  with   another 
under  it) ,  it  can  only  look 
ridiculous,  even  though  it 


BLOCK  PLAN 
OF   REPTON 
HOUSE. 
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Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Archittcts. 

The  interiors  of  then  houses  are  shown  on  the  following  pages. 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PAGE  IS  ONE  BUILT  AT  STONE,  STAFFORDSHIRE:  IT  IS 
EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE:  THE  SECOND  IS  AT  RUGBY, 
WARWICKSHIRE,  AND  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHARMING  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  "SE  OF  CON- 
CRETE IN  THE  MODERN   ENGLISH    HOUSE  : 


THE  STAIRWAY   BELONGS   TO  THE  RUGBY    HOUSE. 


GARDEN  VIEW  OF  HOUSE 
AT  RUGBY,  SHOWING 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  THE 
BACK,  THE  AKRANGE- 
MENT  OF  SHRUBS  AND 
FLOWERS  CLOSE  TO  THE 
HOUSE  AND  THE  SHADED 
PATHWAY  TO  THE  GAR- 
DEN DOOR:  THE  WIN- 
DOWS THROUGHOUT  THIS 
HOUSE  ARE  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  DECORATIVE  FEA- 
TURES :  ANOTHER  CHARM 
OF  THIS  ENGLISH  HOUSE 
IS  THAT  THE  BEAUTY 
I'F  THE  SURROUNDINGS 
IS  CONSIDERED  FROM 
EVERY  POINT  OF  VIEW, 
AND  THE  GARDEN  PATHS 
AND  THE  FLOWERS  AND 
SHRUBS  ARE  A  PART  OF 
THE  ORIGINAL  ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR  THE  PERFEC- 
TION     OF      THE      WHOLE. 


THIS  PICTURE  GIVES 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AND 
STAIRWAY  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  RUGBY : 
THE  ARRANGEMENT 
ABOUT  THE  FIRE- 
PLACE IS  SINGU- 
LARLY COZY,  ES- 
PECIALLY FOR  AN 
ENGLISH  HOUSE 
WHERE  THE  ENTIRE 
ROOM  IS  NOT  AL- 
WAYS WARM,  AND 
WHERE  TO  GATHER 
AROUND  THE  FIRE- 
PLACE MEANS  COM- 
FORT AS  WELL  AS 
GOOD  CHEER.  THIS 
OFTEN  BRINGS 
ABOUT  INTERESTING 
AND  BEAUTIFUL 

BUILT-IN     FITTINGS. 


Barry  Parktt 


HERE  WE  HAVE  A 
VIEW  OF  THE  LAND- 
ING AT  THE  TOP  OF 
THE  STAIRWAY  AT 
RUGBY,  SHOWING 
THE  USE  OF  THE 
WOODWORK  AND 
THE  METHOD  OF 
TREATING  THE 
WALLS  :  AT  THE 
RIGHT  THERE  IS  A 
GLIMPSE  INTO  THE 
BEDROOM.  THE  MOD- 
ERN ENGLISH  AR- 
CHITECT SEEMS  AL- 
WAYS TO  THINK  IT 
WORTH  WHILE  TO 
MAKE  THE  LAND- 
ING AT  THE  TOP  OK 
THE  STAIRWAY  A 
REALLY  DESIRABLE 
DECORATIVE  FITTING 
FOR    THE    HOUSE. 


vnd  Vnwin,  Architects. 


A    StcuNU   VIHV    UK    llih   LlVl.Nl.    KOIJM    IN     I  HE    KCl.llV    HOUSE,    SHOWINl.    HuW    CHARM- 
INGLY THE   FIREPI  \rE   NfmK   IS   ARRANCFP   WITH    «EAT=   ANP   WIXPOWC. 


Barry  Parktr  &  Raymond  Untvin,  ArchiUcts. 


THIS  IS  A  VIEW  OF  TJIE  FIREPLACE  CORNER  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF  THE  HOUSE  AT 
STONE,  STAFFORDSHIRE;  THIS  PICTURE  MAKES  AN  INTERESTING  CONTRAST  WITH 
THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  RL'CBV  HOUSE:  IT  IS  EQUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  AND  IN- 
TERESTING   IN   DETAIL,   BUT   EVIDENTLY    PLANNED   FOR    ANOTHER    KIND   OP    PERSONALITY. 


THE  PANEL  PICTURE  IS  A  VIEW  OF  THE  CORNER  OF  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AT  RErTON  :  THE  END  OF  THE  ROOM 
SHOWING  THE  COUCH  l^NDER  THE  WINDOWS,  WHICH 
ARE    WELL    ARRANGED,    IS    EXTREMELY    ATTRACTIVE. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymoth 


A  schoolmas- 
ter's HOUSE  AT 
REPTON,  DERBY- 
SHIRE.  ENG- 
LAND. S  H  ()  W  - 
ING  AN  INTER- 
ESTING USE  OF 
CONCRETE  IN  A 
MODERN 
lintSE.  IT  IS 
WELL  WORTH 
WHILE  STUDY- 
ING THE  FLOOR 
PLANS  OF  THIS 
HOUSE.  WHICH 
SHOW  HOW  A 
HOUSE  DESIGNED 
FOR  ONE  PERSON 
CAN  BE  REMOD- 
ELED INTO  TWO 
DWELLING 
PLACES. 


"gREENMOOR,"  BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE,  SHOWING  A  COM- 
BINATION OF  STONE  AND  CONCRETE,  WITH  A  SLIGHT 
SUGGESTION  OF  HALF-TIMBER  IN  THE  FRAMING  OF  THE 
WINDOWS  :     THE     HOUSE     IS     EXTREMELY     WELL  PLACED. 
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be        strong 
enough  to  carry 
itself       without 
support  from  tlie 
wall    behind    it. 
So    used,  it    be- 
comes merely  a 
surface    decora- 
tion   for    which 
should    be    sub- 
stituted     some- 
thing which  has 
intrinsic  beauty, 
and  which  does 
not    s  i  m  u  1  a  t  e 
construction, 
but      proclaims 
itself  as  decora- 
tion.   Let  us  use 
construction 
decor  at ively 
wherever   possi- 
ble, but  never  use 
what  appears  to 
be  construction,  and  is  not.  as  decoration. 
So    it    is    doubtful    whether    it    was 
legitimate  to   carry  framing  similar   to 
that  of  which  the  first-floor  windows  and 
balconv  are  formed  into  the  spaces  which 
intervene  be- 
tween   windows 
on  the  east  side 
of       "Green- 
moor."     But  as 
these  spaces 
were  so  few  and 
small,      and     it 
seemed    so  nat- 
ural to  fill  them 
with     framin< 
form  them  into  panels 
carrying  the  lines  of    floor 
the  frieze  around  the    ^'•'^^ 


BLOCK   PLAN  OF  "GREENMOOR": 
Hf.XTO.S-,  DERBYSHIRE. 


and 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

building,  it  would 
perhaps  be  pedantic 
to  object. 

That  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prmciple 
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embodied  in  the  Foiegoinj^  paragraphs  is  difficult  but  increases  the 
importance  of  a  clear  concej)tion  and  firm  grasp  of  it.  It  is  admittedly 
extremely  difficult  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  using  as  decoration 
that  which  appears  to  be  construction,  and  is  not.  But  to  do  this 
always  imparts  a  subtle  indefinite  sense  of  insincerity,  and  want  of 
dignity,  if  nothing  more;  hence  the  importance  of  being  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  truth  that  the  instinct  for  it  becomes  so  strong 
that  the  slightest  violation  of  it  causes  pain. 

Let  us  try  by  further  illustration  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  column 
to  make  clearer  the  principle  we  are  considering.  The  column  is 
primarily  constructional.  The  ancients  in  hot  climates  erected  a 
series  of  columns  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  of  their  temples  to 
secure  coolness  within.  These  columns  supported  the  roofs,  which 
were  brought  over  onto  them,  so  preventing  the  sunlight  from  fall- 
ing on  the  walls.  The  effect  was  magnificent.  So  attempts  to  repro- 
duce it  were  made  in  sunless  climes,  where  the  absence  of  reason 
for  it,  based  upon  its  practical  advantages,  produced  an  element  of 
falseness,  and  disillusion  followed. 

That  less  of  the  none  too  abundant  light  might  be  excluded  from 
subsequent  buildings  the  wall  was  brought  forward  up  to  the  col- 
umns. These  latter  therefore  lost  their  function  as  supports;  so  a 
stronger  element  of  falseness  was  introduced,  bringing  with  it  greater 
disappointment  with  the  effect  produced.  Eventually  a  form  of 
building  was  reached  which  is  ever  present  with  us  today;  one  in 
which  columns,  three-quarter  columns,  half  columns  and  pilasters 
with  their  entablatures  seem  to  have  been  "clapped  on"  to  the  face 
of  the  structures,  though  striving  to  appear  an  integral  part  of  them. 
An  uncomfortable  feeling  is  produced  such  as  could  never  arise 
from  the  use  of  pure  ornament  as  decoration. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  connected  two  wings,  which  occur  in  the 
upf)er  part  of  the  Piccadilly  front  of  the  Piccadilly  Hotel,  by  a  screen 
formed  of  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  Merely  to  glance  up 
at  this  brings  a  feeling  of  calm  and  tranquillity  to  many  amidst  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  in  the  street  below.  We  must  admit  that 
numerous  other  instances  could  be  given  of  elements  originally  con- 
structional, used  beautifully  as  decoration,  and  not  take  the  position 
that  what  was  constructional  should  never  be  used  as  decoration 
pure  and  simple,  even  though  we  hold  it  better  to  use  what  is  always 
pure  ornament  when  we  want  decoration. 

Where  then  may  we  find  the  differences  Ijetween  the  insincere 
buildings  which  jar  on  us,  and  this  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  or  the 
many  others  which  furnish  instances  of  the  successful  decorative  use 
of  much  which  first  came  into  existence  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  con- 
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structioii  .-  Shall  we  have  found  it  if  we  discover  tlial  in  tliose  we 
admire,  whatever  was  onee  construction  and  is  now  useil  as  decora- 
tion is  unmistakably  so  used,  givinf;  the  observer  no  chance  of  con- 
fusin<;  tlie  one  witli  the  other?  It  would  seem  as  if  |)ure  decoration 
shoulii  prochiim  itself  and  claim  a  right  to  exist  as  such,  as  admit- 
tedly ileeoration  pure  and  simple. 

There  would  also  seem  to  l)e  many  deifrees  of  architectural  insin- 
cerity, ranj:;in<j  from  the  deliberate  lie  told  with  intent  to  deceive 
(as  when  wood  is  made  to  simulate  stone  vaultin<>;)  throu«(h  shams 
such  as  imitation  ruins,  then  tluoun;li  the  many  uses  of  ell'ects  with- 
out le<^itimate  causes,  and  finally  to  confusion  between  construction 
and  decoration.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  way  to  safeguard 
against  the  taint  of  untruth  is  to  think  first  of  what  is  necessarv  to 
a  building,  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  functions,  necessary 
to  its  strength  and  stability,  its  water-tightness  and  durability;  then 
how  we  may  use  to  the  full  the  decorative  cjualities  inherent  therein. 
Finally  (having  in  imagination  swept  all  else  away)  we  should  allow 
notliiTig  to  be  added  which  cannot  show  an  indisputable  right  to 
exist  because  it  is  I)eautiful  and  wliich  proclaims  this  as  the  reason 
for  its  being.  For  we  must  always  remember  that  a  purely  orna- 
mental feature  can  only  base  a  valid  claim  to  existence  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  beauty. 

'I\)  return  to  the  houses  illustrated.  Tlie  one  at  Rugby  brings 
u|)  many  problems  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  considered; 
maiidy,  those  which  arise  wlien  designing  houses  which  have  a 
limited  frontage,  and  which  must  be  sandwiched  in  between  other 
buildings.  During  a  discussion  which  once  followed  a  lecture  of 
mine,  an  architect  said  that  the  real  difficulties  of  planning  only 
began  with  such  a  house.  I  think  in  taking  this  view  he  overlooked 
much  in  the  work  of  his  profession  worthy  of  being  taken  more 
seriously;  still  it  is  true  that  with  the  additional  limitations  entailed 
by  a  restricted  site  further  care  and  skill  are  required  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  some  loss  of  comfort  and  convenience  is  inevitable. 

But  if  a  site  such  as  we  are  now  considering  limits  the  arcliitect 
in  some  directions,  it  opens  up  for  him  a  wider  Held  for  the  exercise 
of  his  faculties  in  others.  It  gives  him  opportunities  for  considering 
his  work  in  relation  to  tliat  of  others,  which  are  lacking  in  designing 
a  house  to  stand  alone.  His  own  work  has  more  unmistakably  to 
take  its  place  as  part  of  a  whole,  that  whole  being  the  street  in  which 
it  is  placed.  This  broadening  of  his  view  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  work,  the  bigger  conception  giving 
breadth  to  it.  Hitherto,  often  the  architect  has  thought  only  of  the 
appearance  of  his  own  building.     Sometimes  he  has  yielded  to  the 
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temptation  to  make  the  surrounding  buildings  look  mean,  as  he  con- 
fesses by  the  way  he  treats  them  in  his  perspective  drawings.  But 
when  every  architect  designing  a  building  realizes  that  his  design  is, 
or  is  not,  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole  street,  and  that  he  per- 
sonally is  responsible  for  his  share  of  it,  then  not  only  will  the  gain 
in  civic  beauty  be  enormous  but  the  individual  work  of  each  man 
will  appear  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  site  at  Rugby  is  not  really  a  narrow  one;  there  is  good  pas- 
sageway on  either  side  of  the  house.  In  the  next  issue  we  shall  con- 
sider houses  designed  for  much  narrower  frontages,  but  even  here 
the  importance  of  dispelling  the  cramped  and  airless  feeling  usually 
associated  with  the  interiors  of  houses  with  restricted  frontages 
should  be  our  first  consideration.  By  devoting  the  whole  ground 
floor  front  of  the  house  to  one  large  room,  and  not  excluding  en- 
tirely from  it  the  space  which  would  usually  be  shut  off  into  the 
entrance  hall  or  that  occupied  by  the  staircase,  we  at  least  secured 
a  feeling  of  spaciousness  and  openness.  In  addition,  vistas  were 
opened  up. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  block  plan,  we  were  fortunate  at  Rugby 
in  having  greater  openness  on  the  south  rather  than  on  the  north 
side.  At  any  time  there  was  the  danger  that  the  neighbor  might 
erect  a  fence  on  this  north  boundary,  which  would  block  the  south 
ground-floor  windows,  so  we  contrived  diagonal  windows  in  both 
dining  and  living  rooms,  so  that  the  outlook  could  not  at  any  time 
be  completely  obscured. 

Interest  in  planning  the  Repton  house  centered  around  securing 
many  of  the  advantages  that  were  sought  for  in  the  Rugby  house,  but 
in  it  the  special  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  for  an  assist- 
ant master  at  a  large  public  school.  In  the  event  of  his  wishing  to 
let  or  sell  it,  it  would  probably  be  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
more  likely  than  not  two  masters  would  share  a  house  of  that  size. 
The  large  living  room  would  have  to  be  divided  into  two  rooms  with 
a  hall  between;  this  would  be  done  by  erecting  partitions  where 
the  dotted  lines  are  showTi  on  the  ground-floor  plan.  Circumstances 
made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  contrive  that  each  of  these  rooms 
should,  in  this  event,  have  some  south  sunlight  without  sacrificing 
the  outlook  from  one  or  the  other. 

Of  the  house  at  Stone  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  special  com- 
ment, except  that  it  is  chosen  as  typifying  houses  costing  between 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  placed  (as  was  "Glaedhame")  on  land  falling  in  a 
southerly  direction,  with  the  finest  view  in  the  same  direction  and 
with  the  approach  convenient  from  the  north. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  COUNTRY  EDUCATION  TO 
EVERY  BOY:  A  TALK  WITH  THE  HOST  OP^ 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 

(The  first  arlicio  of  (his  scries  appeared  in  the  September  uwue  of  The  Craftsman  under  the  title, 
"A  Visit  to  CrufLsman  Farms";  "A  Country  Home  for  the  Business  Man,"  the  second  article,  was 
published  in  October.) 

|T  ^YAS  a  frosty  afternoon  in  October  when  the  Trav- 
eler again  climbed  the  fragrant  hillside,  his  footsteps 
guided  by  the  sound  of  wood-chopping — that  most 
friendly  music  of  the  woods.  Near  one  of  the  cot- 
tages at  the  edge  of  the  forest  he  found  the  Host 
cutting  logs  for  the  evening  fire.  Some  Italian 
workmen  were  about  him,  for  the  deft  cutting  of  the 
log  was  a  lesson  in  workmanship  as  well  as  the  means  of  securing 
wood  for  the  fire.  The  Host  paused  and  watched  his  workmen 
critically.  "It  has  got  to  be  done  well,"  he  said  determinedly,  "for 
it  is  the  ideal  to  do  well  that  lifts  any  task  from  drudgery  to  a  form 
of  education.  It  is  through  the  ideal  that  one  progresses  from  the 
dull  plodder  to  the  inspired  craftsman. 

"I  never  speak  of  the  joy  of  cutting  wood,"  the  Host  continued 
as  they  walked  toward  the  bungalow,  "without  recalling  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  a  fellow  townsman  of  former 
days.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  I  have  ever  known,  and 
his  knowledge  had  taught  him  the  value  of  simple  things.  Although 
he  was  over  eighty  and  his  hair  was  snow  white,  his  perfect  physical 
health  made  him  beautiful  to  see.  His  eyes  were  alert  and  radiant 
and  his  cheeks  rosy  like  those  of  the  youth  who  were  always  about 
him.     I  remember  the  first  time  I  visited  him.     He  was  out  in  the 

farden  sawing  up  an  old  apple  tree  that  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 
ly  attention  was  at  once  aroused  by  the  craftsmanlike  way  he  was 
managing  the  job.  The  cut  line  across  the  log  was  sawed  with  as 
fine  a  sense  of  accuracy  as  though  the  old  man  were  doing  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  piece  of  cabinetmaking.  He  was  proud  of  his  work 
and  at  once  noticed  my  interest.  'I  am  trving,'  he  said  'to  saw  this 
log  just  as  straight  as  I  can.  That  is  why  1  find  my  work  inter- 
esting.' 

"  jSs^ow  to  the  average  person  sawing  wood  seems  a  simple  enough 
performance,  yet  here  was  this  gentle  old  philosopher  doing  his 
work  with  the  same  interest  he  would  give  to  solving  a  problem  in 
science.  And  again  the  idea  came  to  me  more  forcibly  than  ever  of 
the  dignity  of  labor  done  in  the  right  spirit,  and  how  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  work  must  forever  depend  upon  the  ideal  which 
inspires  it  and  the  intelligence  which  guides  it.  You  see."  said  the 
Host,  looking  back  at  the  workmen,  "what  lack  of  enthusiasm  these 
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men  feel.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  care,  and  it  is  not  because  they 
are  not  willing  to  work,  but  solely  because  their  soul  and  brain  have 
never  been  awakened  to  the  value  of  work.  Now,  my  feeling  is  that 
every  man  who  wants  to  do  good  work  with  his  hands  should  have 
his  brain  developed,  and  every  man  who  must  rely  upon  his  brain 
should  cultivate  his  power  to  do  things  well  with  his  hands,  not  one, 
but  many  things  well.  I  believe  that  the  workman  should  have  as 
much  diversity  of  manual  instruction  and  practice  as  the  man  who 
relies  upon  his  brain  must  have  in  his  intellectual  pursuits,  and  that 
one  should  supplement  the  other;  that  is,  the  laborer  must  use  his 
brain  and  soul  and  use  them  well;  the  brain-worker  must  cultivate 
both  interest  and  practical  experience  in  manual  endeavor.  Only 
in  this  way  shall  we  get  the  all-round  man  who  is  most  needed  in 
the  development  of  such  a  country  as  America,  and  who  is  more 
needed  just  now  than  ever  before  in  the  nation's  history. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  which  I  have  so  much  at 
heart:  the  value  of  a  country  education  for  our  young  people. 
Indeed,  the  country  is  the  only  place  where  the  physical  side  of 
man  may  be  developed  with  an  ideal  of  practical  utility,  where 
childhood  and  early  youth  can  be  made  thmgs  of  vigorous  joy,  a 
storehouse  of  healthy,  happy  memories." 

LATER  in  the  evening,  after  the  cheerful  family  meal,  the  Trav- 
eler drew  his  chair  to  the  great  hearth  where  the  logs  cut  in 
the  afternoon  were  blazing  brightly.  "I  was  much  interested," 
he  said  to  the  Host,  "in  what  you  told  me  this  afternoon  about  keep- 
ing the  country  boy  through  his  youth  in  the  country.  Most  of  us, 
I  think,  live  in  the  city  because  we  think  we  must  live  there  to  earn 
our  bread.  But  the  average  country  boy  who  comes  to  the  city  in 
no  case  really  betters  his  lot,  he  exchanges  outdoor  life  for  indoor  life, 
farming  for  clerking,  free  labor  where  he  is  master  of  himself  for 
factory  labor.  I  want  to  hear  more  of  what  you  think  about  it." 
The  Host  seemed  deeply  in  earnest,  yet  as  he  talked  his  voice  was 
never  lifted,  and  to  the  guest  the  tones  of  deliberate  though  quiet 
emphasis  seemed  characteristic  of  the  man  of  tried  convictions  and 
assured  self-mastery.  There  was  always  a  gentleness,  a  certain 
sweetness  in  the  gravity  of  the  Host  when  he  spoke  on  subjects  that 
aroused  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy. 

"As  I  said,"  began  the  Host,  "the  country  offers  to  a  boy  the 
best  opportunity  for  normal  development,  that  is,  for  the  education 
of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  head.  Both  these  forms  of  education 
should  be  interactionary,  one  upon  the  other,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  true  balance  of  the  intellectual  with  the  physical  life  that  we 
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can  tint!  our  largest  usefulness  in  the  world  and  make  the  most  of 
our  manhood.  You  speak  of  the  strain  and  rush  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can cities.  There  is  in  such  strain  an  enormous  waste  of  force. 
Think  of  all  the  philosophers  from  ages  past  to  the  present  day;  we 
cannot  picture  one  of  them  as  ever  being  'in  a  hurry.'  The  philos- 
opher is  adjusted  to  large  aims  and  his  life  is  well  ordered.  Now,  I 
think  that  Aature.  if  we  look  upon  her  rightly,  teaches  us  above  all, 
order  and  forethouyht.  Even  on  the  purely  practical  side,  in  farm 
life.  Nature  shows  us  that  we  must  plan  ahead  and  plan  wisely,  else 
we  will  have  no  crops  and  no  food.  If,  through  life  in  the  country, 
we  can  learn  from  actual  experience  such  lessons  as  these  from 
Nature  and  can  then  apply  these  lessons  to  life  wherever  we  may 
be,  we  shall  be  better  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great 
town.  And  the  city  no  longer  needs  the  merely  average  man,"  con- 
tinued the  Host.  "It  needs  men  of  experience  and  background. 
In  all  branches  of  labor  the  demand  is  for  skill  and  intelligence. 
We  need  trained  workmen  and  it  is  men  of  initiative  who  are  able 
to  meet  responsibilities  and  carry  them,  that  are  best  capable  of 
rising  above  mediocrity.  Granted  that  in  our  present  state  of  civil- 
ization the  city  is  after 'all  the  battleground  for  the  winning  of  worldly 
success,  I  think  that  the  country  boy  should  stay  in  the  country  until 
he  has  mastered  conditions  there  before  coming  to  the  city.  If  he 
goes  about  his  country  work  in  the  right  spirit  and  with  the  right 
ambition,  he  can  get  a  better  general  preparation  for  life  and  a 
better  all-round  training  on  the  farm  than  in  the  city,  for  in  the 
country  Nature  furnishes  him  with  the  very  best  school  for  the  dis- 
cipline'of  character  and  the  normal  development  of  the  body." 

"Then  the  advantages  of  country  training  should  be  emphasized 
bv  the  teachers  of  our  rural  public  schools,"  said  the  Traveler. 

WHEREAS,"  interrupted  the  Host,  "the  schools  so  far  have 
trained  the  boy's  ideas  toward  the  city.  They  have  not 
shown  the  child  what  can  be  learned  in  country  life.  They 
have  instilled  into  him  the  idea  that  the  city  is  the  only  place  in 
which  to  'succeed.'  that  an  office  boy  is  more  to  be  respected  than 
a  farmhand,  and  that  any  form  of'  manual  labor  is  to  be  looked 
down  upon  as  compared  with  other  work.  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  that  if  a  child  is  born  in  the  country  the  idea  that  should  be 
held  before  him  should  be  loyalty  to  the  work  that  lies  right  at  his 
hand,  and  a  determination  to'learn  from  it  all  that  it  can  teach  him. 
The  fault  that  I  find  with  the  influx  of  country  youth  into  the  city 
is  that  much  of  the  material  is  raw,  for  many  of  the  young  people 
are  undisciplmed  in  work  and  character.    They  have  run  away  from 
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their  first  duties  to  find  easier  and  pleasanter  work  in  the  city  and 
to  'get  rich  quickly.'  That  spirit  never  really  succeeds  anywhere  in 
life.  In  the  first  place,  success  should  not  be  interpreted  as  mere 
money-making,  and  in  the  second,  even  if  such  an  interpretation 
were  the  true  one,  the  boy  who  shirks  and  comes  unprepared  in 
character  to  his  work  is  not  so  likely  in  the  end  to  win  the  dollars 
as  is  the  boy  who  has  tried  hard  all  along  the  line.  When  a  boy  has 
'stuck  to  his  job'  where  he  is  and  has  worked  it  out  and  mastered 
it,  only  then  is  he  ready  for  the  next  step.  The  man  who  has  sur- 
mounted obstacles  wherever  he  finds  himself  and  who  goes  to  the 
new  work  having  made  a  success  of  the  old,  he  it  is  who  is  capable 
of  conquering  unknown  conditions.  You  see,"  the  Host  continued, 
"we  do  not  suflSciently  impress  upon  children  the  importance  of 
doing  well  anything  undertaken,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  Often 
the  greatest  things  are  accomplished  by  conquering  the  smallest;  for 
our  work  has  two  aspects,  the  actual  result  achieved  and  the  reac- 
tionary effect  upon  our  own  character. 

"I  should  impress  on  country  boys  that  success  does  not  depend 
on  opportunity,"  said  the  Host.  "It  is  rather  founded  on  two  prin- 
ciples which  build  into  the  character  of  a  man:  first,  loyalty  to  what- 
ever work  is  undertaken;  and  second,  the  determination  never  to 
acknowledge  defeat.  Any  man  of  large  business  experience  has  met 
with  employes  who,  in  a  fit  of  temper  or  discouragement,  have 
wanted  to  give  up  their  positions.  I  have  always  advised  such 
employes:  'Never  leave  until  you  have  done  so  well  that  your  em- 
ployer feels  that  he  can  hardly  get  on  without  you.'  No  matter 
whether  the  dissatisfaction  be  caused  by  fault  of  the  employer  or  of 
the  employed,  my  advice  is  the  same.  I  always  say  'Before  you 
take  the  last  step  go  back  to  your  work  and  do  better  than  you  ever 
did  before;  then,  if  you  still  want  to  leave,  hand  in  your  resignation 
as  master  of  the  situation.'  Go  out  with  self-respect  and  success 
behind  you;  then  only  will  you  be  fully  prepared  for  another  piece 
of  work;  and  this  principle  of  conquering  applies  to  the  country 
lad  before  he  is  ready  for  the  city.  Anything  undertaken  must  first 
be  mastered,  no  matter  how  diflScult  or  uninteresting  it  may  be,  or 
how  little  a  man  may  think  that  it  will  serve  him,  for  the  very  deter- 
mination to  fight  it  out  becomes  the  man's  best  asset  in  character. 

"'T^HE  reason  why  I  believe  that  the  country  is  such  a  fine  train- 
I      ing-school  for  character  and  experience,  is  because  farm  work, 
as  compared  to  the  routine  and  the  one-sidedness  of  office 
work,  ofiers  to  a  boy  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  self-reliance,   of  initiative  ana  of  the  creative  faculty — I 
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speak,  of  course,  of  the  American  farm,  with  its  freedom  of  condi- 
tions and^of  ownership.  In  the  business  life  of  our  cities  the  city 
man  who  begins  as  a  clerk  rarely  ^oes  much  further;  he  may  be 
promoted  to  some  higher  position  m  the  department  in  which  he 
started  but  the  career  usually  ends  in  the  groove  in  which  it  began. 
Younc  people  who  enter  routine  occupations  with  no  other  experi- 
ence back  of  them  have  no  equipment  for  anything  else,  and  they 
are  apt  to  have  little  capacity  for  meeting  new  problems  and  forging 
ahead.  Whereas  the  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  on  an  American 
farm  and  who  has  been  trained  in  all  the  variety  of  experience  that 
makes  up  farm  life  has  acquired  independence,  ingenuity  and  the 
ability  to  think  for  himself.  Every  day  on  a  farm  brings  some  new 
problem  that  has  to  be  met  and  solved.  A  man  grows  alert  and 
resourceful  through  necessity.  1  think  boys  should  be  brought  up 
on  a  farm  not  because  life  in  the  country  is  easy  but  because  it  is 
hard.  Boys  must  use  their  own  wits  and  their  muscles,  too,  and  by 
exposure  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  they  develop  a  hardy  physique 
and  the  kind  of  character  that  conquers  circumstances.  I  am  of  the 
tirm  conviction  that  the  city  boy  should  have  the  advantage  of  coun- 
try life  and  that  the  country  boy  should  stay  where  he  is  until  he  is 
mature,  for  country  life  is  Nature's  starting  point  for  the  race  and  as 
1  have  so  often  said,  contact  with  Nature  gives  us  a  certain  breadth 
of  vision  on  which  depends  our  capacity  for  further  development. 
We  cannot  go  forward  beyond  the  limit  of  our  vision.  A  mind 
crushed  by  the  dull  detail  of  routine  labor  and  a  physique  depleted 
by  unwholesome  indoor  occupation  cannot  lift  a  man  out  of  the 
narrow  sphere  of  drudgery.  But  a  mind  lit  by  the  vision  of  a  larger 
purpose  in  daily  work  and  of  something  greater  beyond  that,  a  body 
vibrant  with  health  and  ready  for  action, — these  make  a  man,  while 
loyal  to  his  work,  at  the  same  time  independent  of  it,  because  his 
thought  and  his  capability  are  larger  than  the  routine  of  his  occu- 
pation." The  Host  paused  and  the  listener  sat  silent  in  deep  thought. 
Then  the  Traveler  said: 

ADMITTING  that  American  farm  life  offers  to  a  boy  excel- 
lent mental  and  bodily  training,  do  you  think  that  in  itself 
it  gives  a  man  the  breadth  of  vision  that  you  speak  of.^ 
Many  Americans  who  excel  today  have  had  such  training,  it  is  true; 
but  are  not  these  exceptional  men  who  have  come  through  pioneer 
conditions  in  a  world  of  new  enterprise  whose  keen  stimulus  will 
fade  as  this  country  settles  more  and  more  into  beaten  paths  of 
industry  like  the  Old  World  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lives 
of  many  farmers  seem  a  dull  monotony  of  unceasing  drudgery, — 
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narrow,  cheerless*"and  to  themselves  unprofitable.  We  do  not  all 
read  the  book  of  Nature  with  the  love  that  begets  knowledge  or 
see  the  beauty  and  wisdom  upon  the  page.  In  order  that  Nature 
may  yield  to  us  her  full  benefits  we  need — and  greatly  need — just 
such  influences  as  yours  will  be  at  Craftsman  Farms — and  the  value 
of  the  movement  you  are  inaugurating  here  is  unquestionable — we 
need  the  summoning  voice,  the  beckoning  hand,  the  awakening 
presence.  Such  a  presence  is  what  the  rural  public  school  should 
be.  It  rests  with  the  school  and  the  library  to  keep  the  country  boy 
abreast  of  the  world's  onward  march  and  in  touch  with  that  progress 
which  throbs  at  the  heart  of  modern  life — the  city.  If,  in  our  present 
civilization  we  have  lost  the  inspiration  and  the  boundless  joy  in 
Nature  instinctively  felt  by  ruder  peoples,  it  is  for  a  truer  civilization 
to  give  this  back  to  us  again.  Here  m  America,  where  the  mingling 
of  many  races  is  a  confused  period  heralding  the  birth  of  a  new  type, 
we  may  see  many  phases  of  life  reflected.  We  may  even  with  one 
glance  sweep  from  the  heights  of  modern  culture  to  the  simple  life 
of  primitive  humanity.  We  have  been  able  vividly  to  contrast  civil- 
ized man  with  his  barbaric  brother.  The  elder  races  have  come  face 
to  face  with  a  child-people — the  American  Indians.  What  superb 
types  of  physical  humanity  they  were,  these  aboriginal  Americans! 
And  even  now,  in  their  last  hour  they  possess  certain  attributes  of 
physique  that  excel  our  ov\ti.  Their  senses  are  keener  than  ours. 
They  outstrip  us  not  only  in  endurance  and  fortitude,  but  in  sight, 
smell  and  hearing.  And,  intellectually,  they  are  neither  dull  nor 
stupid,  but  quick  and  clear-headed.  Their  minds  are  alert,  their 
logic  is  simple,  direct;  they  are  truthful,  unflinchingly  brave,  and  loyal 
in  friendship.  Nature  has  taught  them  all  they  know  and  they  love 
and  understand  her  as  children  love  and  obey  a  mother.  But  they 
are  the  people  of  yesterday.  Could  we  of  today  but  prize  more 
highly  our  birthright  of  bodily  perfection  and  of  manly  strength  and 
courage,  could  we  but  hold  fast  to  the  teachings  of  Nature  while 
adding  to  them  the  ever-accumulating  wisdom  or  civilization — what 
miffht  not  such  poised  power  achieve!  And,  if  I  apprehend  you 
rightly,  it  is  to  this  ideal  that  you  would  bring  us,  an  ideal  that  is 
the  beacon  light  of  Craftsman  Farms, — the  true  balance  between 
the  physical  life  and  the  intellectual,  that  each  may  serve  the  other 
toward  a  common  end — progress.  But  if  the  country  boy  is  to  be  con- 
tent to  stay  in  the  country,  at  least  during  his  formative  period,  the  city 
must  be  stripped  of  its  glamour  in  his  eyes,  and  the  world  about  him 
shown  to  have  a  deeper  meaning." 

As  the  Traveler  said  good  night  he  remembered  that  his  Host 
had  himself  been  a  country  boy. 
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A  WOMAN  there  was  in  whose  Garden  of  Life  the  Bush  of 
Friendship  grew  sturdily,  its  white  blossoms  perfuming  the 
air.  It  liad  come  as  a  vohinteer,  and  she  pruned  and  watered 
and  tended  it  with   loving  thought  and  care. 

"But  it  has  so  few  blossoms,  '  her  neighbor  said,  leaning  on  the 
partition  wall. 

"I  like  it  better  so,"  the  woman  answered  with  a  tender  little  smile. 

"My  bush  bends  with  the  weight  of  its  flowers,"  her  neighbor 
declared  proudly. 

"What  then  can  a  mere  bud  more  or  less  mean  to  you?"  the 
woman  asked. 

There  was  nothing  exotic  about  her  Garden:  it  was  a  quiet, 
restful,  homely  spot,  perennially  fragrant,  the  Bush  of  Friendship 
gladdening  it  to  its  farthermost  wall. 

One  day  the  wind  of  Commonplace  Annoyances  blew  through 
it.  If  it  had  been  the  wind  of  Adversity,  or  Disaster,  or  Distress, 
she  would  have  braced  herself  to  meet  it,  but  it  was  such  a  petty, 
nagging  thing,  catching  at  her  skirts  and  tripping  her,  and  whip- 
ping her  hair  across  her  eyes  so  that  she  could  not  see  quite  clearly, 
and  she  moved  with  sharp  impatience  down  the  path. 

Something  got  in  her  way,  and  without  stopping  to  see  what  it 
was,  or  to  put  it  gently  aside,  she  struck  fretfully  at  it,  and  instinc- 
tivelv  she  knew  wliat  she  had  done,  and  with  a  little  cry  bent  over 
the  "Friend.ship  Bush. 

"What  has  happened.^"  asked  her  neighbor,  hearing  the  cry  and 
looking  over  the  wall. 

She  pointed  mutely  to  one  of  her  blossoms  hanging  blighted,  and 
broken  on  its  stem. 

"There  are  others  on  the  Bush,"  her  neighbor  said  carelessly. 
"Besides,  what  is  your  loss  to  mine.'  A  blight  has  set  in  among 
my  flowers  of  Fame,  and  the  trees  of  my  Success  have  been  wantonly 
pilfered." 

The  woman  turned  back  to  her  single  broken  blossom. 

"Nevertheless,"  she  said,  "the  tragedy  is  in  my  garden." 

By  Alma  Martin  Estabrook. 
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A  THREE-STORY  bungalow  is  un- 
usual, yet  the  Craftsman  house  (No. 
105),  illustrated  here,  shows  a  dis- 
tinctly bungalow  form  of  construc- 
tion although  carried  out  in  stone  and  ce- 
ment. The  main  floor  contains  the  kitchen, 
living  rooms  and  two  bedrooms,  with  room 
in  the  attic  for  three  additional  bedrooms  if 
required.  The  basement  is  divided  into  a 
large  billiard  room,  laundry,  fur- 
nace and  fuel  room,  and  store 
room,  so  that  although  the  house 
does  not  look  very  large,  there  is 
really  a  great  deal  of  room  in  it.  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  description. 
As  pictured  here,  the  house  is 
built  upon  irregular  ground,  so 
that  the  foundation  wall  varies 
in  height.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  is  approached  by  a  terrace 
which  leads  to  the  square  en- 
trance porch.  At  the  opposite 
side  a  straight  road  runs  directly 
into  the  garage,  which  occupies 
all  the  space  under  the  porch  that 


vantage  in  stormy  weather, — and  to  go  di- 
rectly into  the  billiard  room  from  which 
a  stairway  leads  up  to  the  living  room.  The 
garage  is  fourteen  feet  broad,  giving  ample 
room  for  the  motor  car  and  also  for  a  work 
bench  which  is  placed  just  below  the  line 
of  casement  windows.  The  billiard  room, 
NO.  105 :    r         I  which   is   very   large, 

is  lighted  by  the  three 
groups    of     casement 
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105:    A    CEMENT   THREE-STORY   BUNGALOW. 

is  sheltered  by  the  pergola.  This  placing  of 
the  garage  is  specially  convenient,  as  it  not 
only  gives  the  best  possible  shelter  to  the 
motor  car,  but  enables  its  occupants  to  de- 
scend within  the  house  itself, — a  great  ad- 
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windows  that  appear  in  the  lower  wall  at 
the  front  of  the  house.  A  large  fireplace 
in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  wall  give> 
warmth  and  cheer  to  the  room,  and  its 
construction  is  sufficiently  rugged  to  allow 
a  hold  and  rather  primitive  form  of  deco- 
ration and  furnishing,  suitable  to  such  a 
basement  playroom  for  men.  Just 
back  of  the  billiard  room  is  seen 
the  very  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  stairway  which  has  a  dou- 
ble landing,  giving  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  liv- 
ing room  and  the  billiard  room 
and  also  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  furnace  room.  This  lies  just 
behind  the  fireplace,  and  the  coal 
cellar  joins  it.  The  oblong  space 
in  the  corner  is  not  excavated,  nor  is  the 
corresponding  space  at  the  corner  of  the 
billiarfl  room;  hut  if  more  room  were  re- 
quired in  the  basement  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  excavate  and  utilize  these  spaces. 
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The  laundry  is  a  fairly  large  square  room, 
well  equipped  with  conveniences  for  wash- 
ing, and  in  the  corner  of  the  hall  is  a  toilet 
for  the  use  of  the  ser\-ants. 

On  the  main  floor  the  entrance  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  large  living  room,  of  which 
one  end  is  to  be  used  as  a  dining  room.  A 
glass  door  from  this  end  opens  upon  the 
porch  that  is  covered  by  the  pergola,  and 
another  leads  to  the  dining  porch,  which  is 
roofed  in  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  all  mod- 

No.  105:  THIRD  ■  ' 

FLOOR    PLAN.  I 


erately  warm  weather,  whether  stormy  or 
not.  A  large  fireplace,  with  a  massive 
chimneypiece,  occupies  the  center  of  the 
inner  wall  space,  the  staircase  being  placed 
on  one  side  and  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  dining  porch  upon  the 
other.  The  entire  front  of  the  long  room, 
although  treated  as  a  unit,  contains  three 
separate  built-in  features.  In  the  center  is 
a  large  window  seat  occupying  the  space 
below  the  main  group  of  windows.  At  one 
side  of  this  is  a  large  built-in  writing  desk, 
with  book  shelves  on  either  side  and  double 
windows  above,  and  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  part  of  the  room  that  is  meant  to  be 
used  as  a  dining  room,  is  a  built-in  side- 
board with  china  closets.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  whole  end  of  the  room  is  made  in- 


teresting and  decorative,  while  it  serves  all 
purposes  of  utility  and  convenience.  There 
is  opportunity  for  a  generous  display  of 
woodwork,  and  the  line  of  wainscoting  that 
runs  around  the  whole  room  is  preserved 
unbroken  by  the  tops  of  the  book  shelves, 
china  closets  and  the  high  ends  and  back  of 
the  window  seat. 

According  to  this  arrangement  there  is 
ample  space  left  on  the  main  floor  for  two 
bedrooms,  with  the  necessary  closet  room 
at  the  end  of  the  house  just  back  of  the  en- 
trance porch.  A  bathroom  occupies  the 
square  space  back  of  the  stairs,  and  the 
kitchen  is  placed  directly  back  of  the  big 
fireplace  in  the  living  room,  so  that  the  flue 
may  be  utilized  for  the  kitchen  range,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  second 
chimney.  The  service  porch, 
pantry  and  ice  box  form  an  ex- 
tension at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  case  a  different  arrangement  is 
preferred,  the  space  given  to  the 
two  bedrooms  and  the  bath  could 
easily  be  used  for  a  work  room, 
library  or  den,  as  the  three  bed- 
rooms in  the  attic  would  be 
enough  to  accommodate  a  small 
family. 

These  three  rooms  are  of  good  size  and 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Plenty  of 
space  is  given  to  closets,  and  there  is  a  good 
bathroom.  Our  own  idea  was  to  have  these 
upper  bedrooms  serve  for  guest  rooms  and 
possibly  a  servant's  room,  leaving  the  two 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  for  the  family,  but 
of  course  the  necessities  of  each  individual 
case  w^ould  dictate  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangement. The  house  is  very  simple  in 
form  and  construction,  but  as  attractive, 
both  inside  and  out,  as  any  house  we  have 
ever  designed.  The  cement  walls  would 
of  course  be  given  a  sand  finish,  and  would 
look  best  in  a  soft  greenish  or  brownish 
tone  that  would  harmonize  with  the  stones 
of   the   foundation    and   with    the    cypress 
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boards  that  sheath  the  gables.     The  roof  is 
covered  with  roofing  slates  which  come  in 
beautiful    tones     of    dull    red,    mossy 
green    and    a    strange    dull    shade    of 
grayish  purple.  These  slates,  of  course,  3C 


are   absolutely   durable   and    fireproof,  '  jj|    X> 
and  are  as  interesting  as  tiles  or  hand- 
riven    shingles.     The   ridge   poles    are 
finished  with  tiles  of  the  same  color  as 
tlie  roof. 

House  No.  io6  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  bungalow,  and  is  even  more 
satisfying  in  effect,  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  line  and  mass  is  singularly 
symmetrical     and    well    balanced,    and 
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the  construction  is  very  interesting,  es- 
pecially if  tapestry  brick  is  used,  as  the 
dull  rich  coloring  of  this  gives  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  a  form  of  decoration 
that  is  inherent  in  the  structure.  This  brick 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  in  cases 
where  an  interesting  color  effect  is  desired, 
as  it  .shows  soft  dull  colors, — yellow, 
brown,  soft  green,  very  dull  reds  and  gray, 
earthy  blues  and  purples  that  are  sometimes 
found  in  old  Persian  rugs.  These  colors 
are  never  marked  enough  to  be  prominent, 
but  when  they  are  combined  in  designs  such 
as  appear  in  the  walls  of  this  house,  they 
give  a  subtle  touch  of  decoration  that  never 
grows  tiresome  as  would  a  markedly  pic 


At  the  corners,  the  bricks 
are  laid  so  that  the  walls  project  four 
inches,  or  the  width  of  one  brick,  be- 
yond the  central  panels  which  are  ex- 
actly the  width  of  the  upper  and  lower 
groups  of  windows.  The  lintels,  sills 
and  frames  of  these  windows  are,  like 
all  the  exterior  woodwork  of  the  house, 
of  cypress,  darkened  by  a  wash  of  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  to  a  tone  of  warm 
brown  that  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  the  brick.  The  window  sash 
throughout  are  painted  pure  white,  re- 
lieving and  accentuating  the  darker 
tones.  The  same  panel  construction 
appears  at  the  side  of  the  house,  where 
the  wooden  ?ills  and  lintels  are  made 
of  heavy  timbers  that  extend  the  whole 
width  of  the  panel,  binrling  together  the 
separate  groups  of  windows  and  giving 
room  for  a  decorative  design  in  the  middle 
panel.  The  round  wooden  pillars  which 
support  the  pergola  at  the  back  are  painted 
white,  and  the  timbers  of  the  pergola  itself 
are  of  cypress  treated  like  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork.  Of  course  the  entrance  door, 
with  its  long  narrow  windows  on  either 
side,  is  of  the  same  wood,  and  beams  and 
uprights  are  liberally  used  in  the  recess  be- 
low the  balcony.  The  floor  of  this  recess 
is  paved  with  dull  red  cement,  and  the  roof 
is  of  red  slate  with  tiles  at  the  ridges  and 
angles.  The  gutter  spouts  are  of  copper,  a 
metal  which  harmonizes  admirably  with  the 


torial  design,  and  yet  is  sufficient  to  make 

each  wall  space  interesting  and  beautiful  in  brick.     At  the  back  of  the  house  are  two 

itself.     The  construction  of  the  house  gives  porches  opening  from  the  living  room  and 

to  the  walls  a  paneled  effect.     The  center  the  dining  room.     These  are  both  covered 

with   its  balcony  of  wood,  is  considerably  with    pergolas,    which    of    course    will    be 

recessed,  leaving  the  two  ends  in  the  form  draped   with   vines,  and   the   roof  of    the 
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kitchen,  whicli  is  only  one  story  higl),  occu- 
pies the  space  between. 

The  recessed  entrance  porch  opens  into 
a  large  entry  just  below  the  staircase.  Room 
is  left  for  a  coat  closet  on  one  end  of  this 
entry,  and  a  door  at  the  other  end  opens 
into  the  work  room  which  is  really  a  stvidy 
or  den  fitted  with  built-in  desk  and  cabinets 
and  shelved  for  books.  The  little  room  is 
amply  lighted,  as  on  two  sides  the  walls  are 
almost  entirely  glass,  taking  in  the  big 
group  of  four  windows  in  front  anil  the 
double  windows  at  the  side.  A  wide  open- 
ing from  the  entry  leads  in  the  reception 
hall  which  divides  the  living  room  from  the 
dining  room.  At  one  side  of  this  hall  two 
broad  steps  lead  up  to  tlie  stair  landing 
which  is  lighted  by  two  windows  from  the 
front,  and  from  that  the  staircase  runs  up 
to  the  second  floor.  .Across  the  entire 
width  of  this  reception  hall  runs  a  huge 
fireplace  nook  with  a  built-in  seat  at  either 
end.  A  large  fireplace  with  a  copper  hood 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  nook.  There 
is  no  chimneypiece,  but  the  walls  on  either 
side  are  tiled  with  dull  green  or  blue 
Grueby  tiles,  and  tiles  of  the  same  color  are 
used  to  floor  the  entire  nook.  Above  tiny 
cabinets,  the  two  central  ones  with  stained 
glass  leaded  doors,  and  the  corner  ones  with 
wooden  doors,  break  the  space  into  three 
deep  recesses  which 
can  be  used  for  books, 
bits  of  metal  or  pot- 
tery, jugs  of  flowers 
or  any  other  bit  of 
decoration  that  is 
wanted,  the  chestnut 
panels  at  the  back  af- 
fording a  most  effec- 
tive background.  Ad- 
ditional cupboards 
with  glass  doors  arc 
placed  above  the 
seats  at  the  end,  and  these  may  be  shelved 
for  books  or  used  for  odds  and  ends,  as  re- 
quired. The  seats  are  built  of  chestnut, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  woodwork 
throughout  the  whole  lower  floor,  and  the 
wainscoting  behind  them  is  of  wide  V- 
jointed  boards. 

Another  fireplace  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  living  room,  and  on 
either  side  the  wall  spaces  below  the  case- 
ment windows  are  shelved  for  books.  The 
end  of  the  dining  room  is  filled  in  the  same 
way  with  the  built-in  sideboard  and  china 


closets,  so  that  there  is  iiardly  a  foot  of 
wall  space  in  the  three  rooms  that  is  not 
used  in  an  interesting  and  decorative  way. 
.\t  the  back  of  both  rooms  French  doors 
open  upon  the  porches,  and  as  windows  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  these  doors  in  the 
living  room  and  at  one  side  in  the  dining 
room,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  ample 
provision  for  light  and  air. 

The  one-story  addition  between  the  two 
porches  at  the  back  of  the  house  gives  room 
for  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  maid's  room, 
so  that  the  servant's  domain  is  complete  in 
itself  and  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  service  porch  is  built 
on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  which  is 
equipped  with  every  convenience  for  doinsj 
housework  swiftly  and  easily. 

On  the  second  story  the  staircase  leads 
into  a  large  central  hall,  lighted  from  the 
front  by  the  group  of  w'indows  which  look 
out  upon  the  balcony  and  by  the  glass  doors 
which  lead  to  it.  At  the  back  of  this  hall 
is  a  fireplace  nook  which,  though  smaller 
than  the  one  below,  is  still  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  comfortable  built-in 
seats.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  occu- 
pied by  the  two  bathrooms,  one  of  which 
serves  for  the  guest  chambers  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  as  a  private  bnth 
for  the  owner's  suite  of  chamber  and  'Iress- 


DETAII.   OF   LIVING  ROOM    IN   BRICK    HOUSE. 

ing  room.  Such  a  suite  was  required  in 
this  particular  house,  but  the  arrangement 
might  easily  be  modified  to  allow  two  bed- 
rooms instead,  as  the  only  alteration  needed 
would  be  the  omission  of  the  connecting 
door  and  the  adding  of  closets  between,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  guest  chambers. 

It  will  \ye  seen  throughout  the  interior 
arrangements  of  these  houses  that  every  de- 
tail is  planned  for  comfort  and  convenience 
as  well  as  beauty.  The  built-in  fittings  are 
especially  noticeable  in  this  respect. 
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PUEBLO     ARCHITECTURE 

ADAPTED      TO      MODERN 

NEEDS    IN    NEW   MEXICO 

E  have  grown  accustomed  to  look 
to  the  West  for  our  best  examples 
of  the  building  art  that  is  rapidly 
developing  in  this  country, — an  art 
that  grows  out  of    the   requirements   sug- 
gested by  the  character  of  the  landscape,  the 
climate  and  the  use  to  which  the  buildings 
are  to  be  put.     We  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Mission  style  that  belongs 
so  peculiarly  to  California  into  something 
that  preserves  all  its  characteristics  while 
adapting  them  to  modern    needs,  and  we 
have  watched  with  interest  the  modification 
of  the  bungalow   into   dwellings  that  har- 
monize with  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  completely  as  the  stately 
old   plantation   house   harmo- 
nized   with    the     patriarchal, 
hospitable  life  of  the   South 
before  the  war,  or  the  Colo- 
nial house  with  the  needs  of 
the  New   England   farmer  or 
villager.       Everywhere    there 
is  the  same  tendency  to  seek 
for  simplicity  and  truth  in  our 
architecture    as    well    as    our 
art;    to   cast   aside    imitation 
and  affectation  and  build  the 
houses   that  belong  naturall) 
to  the  country. 

But  most  interesting  of 
all,  because  most  daring  in 
its  simplicity  and  complete 
the  plan  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  who  are  building  the  Uni- 
versity after  the  design  of  the  old  Pueblos, 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern   comfort    and    convenience,    but    un- 
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changed  as  to  general  form  and  character- 
istics. The  idea  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on 
the  part  of  President  W.  G.  Tight  of  the 
University,  a  scholarly  man  who  had  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  and 
their  ancient  architecture,  and  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  comfort,  convenience  and 
economy  in  this  prehistoric  style,  which  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  country  as  the  mesas 
themselves.  While  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  President  Tight  for  the  Pueblo  style  of 
architecture  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
archaeologist  to  preserve  the  building  art  of 
a  vanishing  race  and  so  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  most  ancient  civilization  upon  this 
continent,  practical  considerations  had  much 
to  do  with  his  suggestion  and  earnest  advo- 
cacy of  the  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the 
University  was  a  young  and  struggling  in- 
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stitution  which  had  not  much  money  at  its 
command,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  build  as  economically  as  possible, 
and  in  a  way  that  allowed  for  indefinite  ex- 
pansion and  addition  to  the  first  buildings 
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without  tearing  down  anything  that  had 
been  done.  Then  the  climate  had  to  be 
considered;  the  fierce,  dry  heat  of  summer, 
the  violent  wind  storms  and  the  chill  damp- 
ness of  winter.  Above  all  things,  the 
buildings  must  have  walls  so  perfectly  in- 
sulated that  they  would  be  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  and  dry  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
arrangement  must  be  suitable  to  the  com- 
munal life  of  the  University,  and  the  form  in 
harmony  with  the  strongly  characteristic 
lantlscape  of  New  Mexico,  with  its  bound- 
less plains  and  the  towering  mesas  and  their 
steep  declivities  and  tablelike  tops. 

The  answer  to  all  these  requirements  he 
found  in  the  ancient  communal  cliff-dwell- 
ings. At  first,  the  scheme  of  adapting  this 
massive,  primitive  style  of  architecture  to 
the  needs  of  the  University  met  with  over- 
whelming opposition,  but  gradually  one 
after  the  other  of  those  in  authority  were 


TRI   ALPHA   FRATERNITY    HOUSE:    DE- 
SIGNED     FROM      A      PUEBLO     ESTUFA. 

won  over  to  President  Tight's  point  of  view, 
and  the  experiment  was  tried.     It  instantly 
attracted   the   attention   and   met   with   the 
unqualified  approval  of  artists  and  archi- 
tects, who  welcomed  it  as  something  so  en- 
tirely   fitting    in    its    surroundings    that    it 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  architecture  of 
this  country.     The    people    of    Albu- 
querque, where  the  University  is  lo- 
cated,  grew   used   to  the   strangeness 
of  the  buildings  and  began  by  degrees 
to  appreciate  their  rugged  and  primi- 
tive beauty.  The  students  found  their 
quarters  entirely  comfortable  and  sat- 
isfactory, and  all  went  w-ell  for  sev- 
eral  years.        Then   a   new   president 
came    to   the    I'niversity. — a   man    of 
traditions    foreign    to    New  Mexican 
life.     He    found    the   buildings    inter- 
esting in  a  way. but  wa*;  much  shocked 
at  their  departure  from  modern  convention- 
ality.    They    looked   Indian,  not    civilized, 
and  did  not  begin  to  be  as  graceful  and  or- 
nate as  the  modern   Mission   buildings   of 
Stanford  University  in  California.     In  vain 
did  the  builders  plead  that  the  Mission  ar- 


A    FRATER.VITY    HOUSE. 

chitecture,  while  entirely  in  harmony  with 
Californian  life,  traditions  and  environment, 
had  no  place  in  New  Alexico  and  no  reason 
for  being  there.  The  new  president  much 
preferred  Mission  architecture  himself  and 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  mingled 
with  the  Pueblo  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he  found  many  good 
people  in  Albuquerque  to  side  with  him, — 
people  who  had  always  been  a  little  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  adapting  the  cliff  dwellings 
to  the  uses  of  "white  folks," — and  when 
the  need  for  additional  buildings  came  up, 
there  was  a  strong  movement  to  introduce 
the  modem  Mission  style  to  soften  and 
"prettify"  the  severity  of  the  massive 
Pueblo  structures.  The  battle  has  been 
strenuous,  for  the  men  who  designed  and 
helped  to  construct  the  first  buildings  are 
one  and  all  enthu-iiasts  for  the  preservation 
of  the  original  style,  and  artists,  architects 
and  archreologists  everywhere  have  upheld 
them  in  deprecating  any  departure  from  it, 
— especiallv  in  the  direction  of  such  an  in- 
congruous mixture  as  the  Mission  buildings 


HOKONA  :   girls'  DORMITORY. 

would  be, — and  from  all  accounts  it  is  not 
yet  settled,  for  the  influence  of  the  Philis- 
tine is  strong  in  the  land.  But  it  is  earnest- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  the  original  style  will 
be  adhered  to.     If  it  is.  New  Mexico  will 
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have  the  most  remarkable  group  of  Univer- 
sity buildings  in  the  world. 

The  illustrations  given  here  show  plainly 
why  the  Pueblo  style  is  worthy  of  perpetua- 
tion, for  its  quality  is  apparent  even  when 
the  buildings  are  pictured  apart  from  their 
environment.  To  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  in  New  Mexico,  their  charm  is 
doubled,  for  the  long  low  masses  of  them, 
with  their  straight  lines,  broken  spaces  and 
severely  plain  surfaces,  belong  so  complete- 
ly to  the  landscape  of  that  region  that  they 
might  have  grown  out  of  the  ground.  As 
will  be  observed,  each  building  forms  a  unit 
capable  of  indefinite  extension  without  loss 
of  character  or  symmetry,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  group  upon  the  big  flat  campus 
of  the  University  may  be  imagined  by  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  wonderfully 
picturesque  quality  of  the  Pueblos  them- 
selves. The  idea  of  the  builders  was  that 
no  one  of  the  buildings  exists  to  itself,  but 
that  all  will  ultimately  spread  until  they  be- 
come parts  of  one  enormous  structure 
capable  of  accommodating  all  the  popula- 
tion, and  giving  room  for  all  the  varied  ac- 
tivities of  the  University. 

The  central  heating  plant  was  the  first  to 
be  built.  This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fraternity  house  modeled  on  the  estufa.  or 
underground  council  chamber  of  the  In- 
dians, the  most  primitive  of  all  in  style. 
From  it  underground  pipes  carry  heat  to  all 
the  other  buildings.  The  men's  dormitory, 
Kwataka,  is  two  stories  in  height  and  con- 
tains thirty-two  rooms.  Not  far  away  is 
Hokona,  the  women's  dormitory  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  destined  as  the  University 
grows  to  be  extended  toward  Kivataka  until 
the  two  form  one  huge  dormitory  for  men, 
the  idea  being  to  build  a  new  dormitory  for 
women  near  the  center  of  the  campus.  It 
is  over  this  new  dormitory  that  the  battle 
rages  at  present,  for  the  advocates  of  the 
modern  Mission  style  have  drawn  up  an 
elaborate  plan,  full  of  arches  and  colon- 
naded porches ;  while  those  who  cling  to  the 
original  idea  would  have  it  in  harmony  with 
the  buildings  illustrated  here.  The  two 
dormitories  show  the  beginning  of  exten- 
sive modification,  and  its  height  is  reached 
in  the  group  composed  of  Administration 
and  Rodey  Halls.  In  no  case,  however,  is 
there  any  departure  from  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  Pueblos, — the  low, 
broken  skyline,  produced  by  the  different 
heights  of  the  rooms  in  series,  the  broken 
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parapets  which  mask  the  staircases,  and  the 
lieavy  straight  beams  and  lintels  which  are 
used  as  exclusively  as  in  ancient  Greek 
architecture.  The  beams  which  support 
the  roofs  are  invariably  left  exposed,  serv- 
ing as  a  decorative  feature  of  the  construc- 
tion both  inside  and  outside  the  building. 
They  cross  all  the  ceilings  and  appear  in  all 
the  porches,  adding  much  to  the  massive 
look  of  the  whole  structure.  All  the  logs 
used  in  the  University  buildings  were 
squared  by  hand,  and  tree  trunks,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  were  used  for  all  outside  pil- 
lars and  supports.  The  roofs  are  all  flat 
and  are  made  of  adobe  like  the  walls,  the 
drainage  being  by  means  of  water  spouts 
carried  through  the  parapets.  The  rooms 
are  square,  the  larger  ones  being  simply  two 
or  more  squares  thrown  into  one. 

All  the  decorations,  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior, are  Indian  pictures  and  symbols, 
painted  in  dull  earthy  colors  upon  the  adobe 
walls.  The  work  of  decoration  is  proceed- 
ing slowly,  as  the  object  is  to  preserve  the 
best  of  the  old  Indian  art  and  symbolism 
by  employing  only  the  most  skilled  crafts- 
men to  copy  exactly  the  designs  made  at 
the  period  when  the  Indian  pictorial  art 
reached  its  highest  development.  In  this 
way,  the  walls  will  serve  as  ethnological  rec- 
ords. The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest,  and 
all  the  hangings  are  made  of  characteristic 
Indian  fabrics. 

The  walls  of  all  the  buildings  are  made 
of  brick  and  stone,  covered  inside  and  out 
with  cement  so  that  thev  are  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  The  flat  roofs  are 
made  by  laying  sheeting  upon  the  lower 
rafters,  or  beams,  and  covering  the  sheeting 
first  with  a  layer  of  building  paper  and  then 
with  two  inches  of  adobe.  Above  this  is 
another  set  of  rafters,  more  sheeting  and 
finally  a  thick  layer  of  granitite  paper.  This 
secures  perfect  insulation  against  both  heat 
and  cold.  Hot  water  is  supplied  in  sum- 
mer by  means  of  tanks  on  the  roofs  of  the 
dormitories.  These  are  covered  over  with 
mound-shaped  roofs  of  cement,  not  unlike 
the  Indian  bake-ovens  in  appearance.  .A.11 
the  buildings  are  fitted  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences such  as  steam  heat,  running 
water,  electric  lights,  baths,  etc.,  and  are 
extremely  comfortable  to  live  in  despite  the 
close  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  cliff 
dwellings  in  which  the  Hopi  lived  and 
worked  before  the  dawn  of  history  on  the 
American  continent. 
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THE  UNIQUE  METAL  WORK 
OF  JE AX  DUXAXD :  BY  AMALIE 
BUSCK  DEADY 

CRAFTWORK  in  Paris  is  not  gath- 
ered under  one  roof  nor  liave  the 
workers  founded  any  society,  but 
in  almost  every  place  where  there  is 
a  tine  arts  exhibition  some  craftwork  will 
be  found ;  the  public  takes  a  great  interest 
in  it,  and  prices  that  would  make  an  Amer- 
ican worker  gasp,  arc  being  paid  for  these 
"objets  d'art." 

The  French  Government  encourages  the 
crafts,  in  the  same  way  it  encourages  paint- 
ing and  sculpture — by  buying  "the  best"  for 
the  museums. 

No  visitor  to  the  galleries  who  has  any 
interest  in  the  craft  movement  will  pass  by 
the  cases  there  without  stopping  and  enjoy- 
ing the  Lalique  jewelry,  the  Damouse 
pate  de  verre,  the  Galle  glass  or  the  Cazin 
pottery  (these 
names  are  taken 
at  random,  there 
are  hundreds  of 
others)  and  he 
will  generally 
marvel  at  their 
wonderful  t  c  c  h- 
nique  even  if  he 
may  often  wish 
that  the  d  e  ■?  i  g  n 
were  not  quite  so 
Art  Nouveau. 

One  of  the  men 
who  has  withstood 
the  influence  of 
what  Mr.  Wilson 
calls  "the  undying 
worm"  is  M.  Jean 
Dunand. 

His  training  has  been  that  of  a  sculptor, 
but    the    different    materials    have    always 
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interested  him.  so  he  is  not  confining  him- 
self to  wax,  clay  or  marble ;  but  while  he 
still  uses  all  these  materials,  he  has  added  to 


CKAVY    UOAT   OF    SILVER   REPOUSSE  :    FIC.    4. 

them  bronze,  silver,  copper,  brass,  steel  and 
lately  oroide,  pewter,  lead,  and  a  silver  and 
copper,  and  a  steel  and  gold  combination 
which  are  his  own  invention  and  with  which 
he  gets  remarkable  results. 

A  visit  to  his  workrooms  is  most  interest- 
ing; besides  being  an  excellent  lesson  in 
honesty  and  patience,  it  teaches  you  that  if 
you  really  wish  to  produce  something  worth 
while,  there  are  no  short  cuts. 

To  get  at  his  ideas 
on  the  subject,  I  asked 
^  him,  while  admiring  a 
beauty  of  a  vase  three 
feet  high  (Fig.  i )  and 
considering  the  time  it 
must  have  taken  to  raise 
it  from  a  flat  sheet: 
"Could  you  not  get  as 
good  a  result  if  you 
took  a  spun  or  pressed 
shape     and      hammered 
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COPPER  VASE :  FIG. 
3  :  BELONGING  TO 
MUS6e      DES       ARTS 


DEcoRATiF,  PARIS,  the  final  form  and  dec- 
oration into  it?"  "No,"  said  M.  Dunand. 
"When  you  get  a  pressed  or  spun  shape 
your  material  is  all  tired  out,  the  cells  are 
stretched  to  their  utmost  and  you  can  do 
nothing  with  it.  You  must  begin  at  the 
beginning:  draw  vour 
form,  then  model  it  in 
wax.  then  take  your 
metal  sheet  and  shape  it 
by  hammering  it.  and 
once  you  have  the  form 
of  your  wax  model,  put 
your  ornament  on,  un- 
less your  ornament  is 
part  of  the  construction 
(as  in  Fig.  2).  In  that 
case,  of  course,  you 
work  that  out  as  you  go 
along.  As  for  the  pa- 
tine,  you  may  leave  the 
one  that  comes  while 
working  on  the  metal 
or  vou  may  clean  that 
off  and  put  on  any  you 
like.  And  not  the  least 
charm  of  M.  Dunand's 
work  is  his  wonderful 
patine    (Fig.   3"!   belong-      copper  vase:  fig.  i. 
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ing  to  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts. 
In  order  that  the  patine  may  not  be 
spoiled  and  that  the  vase  or  jar  may  still 
be  perfectly  practical,  a  metal  holder  is  fitted 
inside  each  one.  This  holder  can  easily  be 
lifted  out,  cleaned,  fresh  water  and  new 
flowers  put  in  without  disturbing  the  jar 
itself — a  great  aesthetic  advantage. 

PEWTER    JAR, 
REPOUSSE  : 
FIG.   5. 


In  the  silver  gravy  boat  ( Fig.  4)  the  edge 
of  the  holder  forms  part  of  the  decoration 
and  the  holder  being  there  of  course  pre- 
vents the  metal  handles  from  getting  hot. 
The  pewter  jar  (Fig.  5)  belongs  to  the 
French  Government,  so  it  will  not  serve  its 
original  purpose  of  holding  flowers,  but  the 
edge  of  the  brass  holder  is  here  part  of  the 
decoration  and  adds  a  charming  bright  touch 
to  the  silvery  gray.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  lead  jar  (Fig.  6).  On  one  large  plain 
jar  I  found  gold  hammered  into  steel ;  the 


COPPER  vase: 

FIG.    2. 

method  and  the  results  are  so  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  work  done  in  Toledo  that  it 
does  not  even  suggest  it,  except,  because  of 
the  two  metals  used.  The  color  combina- 
tion is  beautiful  and  the  finish  on  this  piece 
of  work  exquisite. 
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M.  Dunand  has  united  the  hardest  with 
the  most  brittle  material.  On  a  steel  jar 
(Fig.  7),  hammered  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal, 
he  has  put  wrought-iron  handles  and  dec- 
orated the  neck  of  the  jar  with  Judas 
"money,"  or  as  the  Scotch  call  it  "honesty" 
of  "nacre" — each  piece  of  money  is  dififerent 
and  still  absolutely  characteristic  of  the 
plant  as  it  sits  there  in  its  threadlike  silver 
mounting  on  the  dark  steel  background. 

M.  Dunand  seems  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  ideas  as  well  as  an  unending  de- 
sire to  experiment  with  new  materials,  so 
thus  far  he  has  never  had  to  repeat  himself, 
but  always  has  something  interesting  to 
show  in  form  as  well  as  in  color. 

The  value  of  an  article  about  such  work 
as  M.  Dunand  is  doing  is  not  only  to  show 
the  beauty  of  his  achievement  but  present  to 
the  public  such  an  example  of  individual 
effort  in  craftsmanship.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  M.  Dunand's  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest. He  apparently  recognizes  no  rules 
and  bows  to  no  traditions. 

A  NATION  OF  GARDENERS 

"APAN'S  entire  area  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  California  by  9,000  square  miles, 
yet  it  supports  a  great  world  power 
of  45,000,000  people,  which  is  more 
the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
Japan's  garden  lands  (it  has  no  farms) 
would  only  equal  one-half  of  New  York 
State  after  deducting  from  that  State 
enough  to  make  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  other  words,  Japan  has  19,000 
square  miles  of  garden  lands — on  which  30,- 
000,000  people  or  two-thirds  of  its  entire 
population  live — yet  it  raises  enough  to  ex- 
port products  worth  $200,000,000.  One 
writer  has  graphically  stated  the  case  when 
he  says  that  Japan  has  by  her  advanced  and 
intensive  gardening  methods,  fed,  clothed 
and  educated  her  millions,  stacked  up  gold 
in  treasury  and  out-marshalled  all  other 
nations  in  the  Far  East:  all  this  and  more 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  harvest  gleaned 
from  a  farm  area  scarcely  large  enough  to 
afford  storage  room  for  the  agricultural  ma- 
chinery in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
such  facts  as  these  that  should  help  us  to  see 
the  good  in  all  things  and  to  recognize  that 
while  we  are  a  great  people,  there  are  others. 
Hurrah  for  our  flag,  certainly,  but  have  re- 
spect for  all  peoples  of  the  earth.  And 
learn,  too,  the  dignity  of  labor,  especially  of 
labor  on  the  farm  and  in_  the  garden." — 
From  The  Grange. 
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ANCIENT  SWISS  JEWEI.RY: 
BY  J.  VAN  SOM.MER  :  VMiV 
ONE 

SWITZERLAND  has  always  had  a 
special  charm  in  the  workmanship 
of  her  jev^elry  and  watches  and  in 
all  those  ornamental  articles  which 
are  included  in  her  word,  bijoiiterk.  On 
looking  over  the  cases  in  a  Swiss  Museum 
containing  specimens  of  the  ancient  jewel- 
er's art  one  notices  at  once  a  difference 
between  the  Swiss  jewelry  and  that  of 
France.  Germany  or  Itaiv.     The  difference 
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is  that  the  jewelers  in  those  countries 
copied  the  older  classical  designs,  or 
they  used  again  and  again  crowns, 
shields  and  other  emblems  of  royalty, 
which  the  republican  goldsmiths  of 
Switzerland  disliked  either  to  use  or 
to  copy. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  orig- 
inality in  design,  and  the  Swiss  work- 
men in  time  matured  the  favorite  de- 
signs of  their  country ;  namely,  the 
filigree  work  for  dress  ornaments  and 
the  use  of  enamel.  Here  as  elsewhere 
we  find  that  where  originality  in  de- 
sign engrosses  the  workers  the  per- 
fection of  workmanship  is  attained. 

In  the  earliest  days  the  absence  of 
imitation  may  not  liave  been  condu- 
cive to  brilliant  ornamentation.  To 
nature  thev  went  for  their  inspiration 
and  for  conceptions  in  light  and  color, 
and  in  the  little  works  of  nature  they 
found  their  admirable  delicacy,  order 
and  symmetry.  Among  the  commoner 
designs  of  that  period  were  necklaces 
of  red  coral  and  golden  acorns  as 
shown  in  illustration  on  this  page. 

The  chief  work,  however,  of  the 
earlier  silversmiths,  beginning  about 
the  XVIth  century,  was  to  make  the 
silver  dress  ornaments,    which    were 


SWISS    FILIGREE    SILVER   ROSETTES. 

varied  for  the  different  cantons  and  were 
influenced  in  siiape  and  mode  of  wearing 
by  the  eventful  and  martial  history  of  the 
Confederacy. 

There  is  a  book  written  by  a  Monsieur 
Charles  Blanc  of  Paris,  who  was  a  high  au- 
thority on  jewelry,  on  the  "Arts  in  Dress 
and  Ornamentation."  In  this  book  the 
writer  states  what  he  considers  the  essential 
conditions  in  the  composition  of  jewelr)', 
and  also  what  he  terms  the  •■modes"  neces- 
sary for  beauty,  proportion  and  unity  em- 
ployed in  correct  ornamentation,  in  which 
he  also  says  there  should  be  rhythm 
and  metron.  The  "modes"  are,  he  says, 
the  Repetition,  the  Alteration,  the  Star,  the 
Geometrical   design    and   the    Consonance. 
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Monsieur  Blanc  tells  us  among  other  things 
how  in  the  more  barbarous  times  the  men 
monopolized  ornament.  Pearls  and  tur- 
quoises, signifying  Poetry  and  Purity,  were 
for  the  young,  topazes  and  amber  ropes  for 
those  a  little  older,  as  they  show  the  maladie 
du  sentiment, to  be  exchanged  for  diamonds 
and  the  brilliancy  of  life  after  marriage ; 
and  in  their  turn  perhaps  replaced  by  the 
onyx  and  jet.  The  special  bearing,  how- 
ever, of  so  high  an  authority  as  Monsieur 
Blanc  on  our  special  subject  of  Swiss  art  is 
found  in  what  he  says  in  his  admiration  for 


SWISS    PEASANT    GIRLS    IN   COSTUMES 
DECORATED    WITH    FILIGftEE    JEWELRY. 

the  work  of  that  celebrated  artist  in  jewels 
at  the  royal  courts  in  Europe,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  His  work  was  not  so  much  the 
setting  of  jewels,  but  of  using  jewels  in 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  a  fairly  large 
size,  together  with  miniatures  and  enamels, 
and  Monsieur  Blanc  says  that  this  "mode" 
of  design  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ar- 
tistic setting  off 
of  dress. 

Now  the    Ob-  1  ^""°~^ 

ject    of    settmg  A  silver 

off  the  dress,  in  HI  fili- 

this     case     the  ■  cree. 

dress     of     the 


filigree 

EARRING 
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CENTER 
OF    SPACE 
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WORK. 


BURGOMASTER 
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FILIGREE  WORK. 


cantonal  costumes,  became  the  chief  aim  of 
the  Swiss  jewelers,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
made  the  large  silver  ornaments  combined 
with  miniatures  and  enamel. 

It  is  then  worthy  of  notice  that  the  artifi- 
cers in  Switzerland  who  were  working 
with    this    object,    and    the    unique    Italian 


SWORD 
HANDLE 
OR   CROSS 
OF   AN 
EARLY 
DATE. 


Cellini  working  in  Paris  with  the  same 
aim  in  view,  should  both  have  produced 
work  of  the  same  character;  and  so  the 
Swiss  work  becomes  included  in  the  ver- 
dict of  Monsieur  Blanc  as  being  the  most 
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effective  kind  of  jewelry  for  adding  distinc- 
tion to  costume. 

This  is  making  a  distinction  between 
jewels  worn  to  adorn  the  person  and 
jewelry  tu  adorn  the  dress,  and  in  a  sec- 
ond part  of  this  article  wc  will  show  in 
pictorial  form  the  result  of  the  jeweler's 
art  on  Swiss  costumes. 

Antiquarians  have,  as  we  might  say, 
found  tlie  original  expression  in  filigree  art 
in  Switzerland  in  the  shape  of  an  earring 
dug  up  in  the  Canton  of  Vallais.  It 
shows  twisted  wire  work  as  small  as  a 
germ.  Filigree  means  wire-thread  work. 
Another  illustration,  believed  to  be  Swiss 
work  of  a  very  early  period,  is  of  a 
rich  jeweled  cross,  which  shows  this  mi- 
nute filigree  work  a  little  larger,  as  ro- 
settes on  metal. 

This  mode  of  making  the  rosettes  with 
the  wire  work  was  light  and  bright,  but 
the  effect  was  lost  when  used  as  a  single 
ornament,  hence  arose  the  custom  of  join- 
ing the  rosettes  with  three  or  four  silver 
chains. 

These  dress  ornaments  became  a  special 
art  of  the  Swiss  silversmiths,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  has  yet  seen  its  most  successful 
day.  We  will  give  our  reasons  for  our 
belief  in  Part  Two.  It  certainly  adds  more 
than  any  other  ornamentation  to  the  nat- 
ural grace  and  figure  of  a  woman. 

To  quote  our  gallant  Frenchman  once 
more,  he  says  that  "women  can  efjually  be 
admired  with  or  without  jewels,"  but  he 
adds  "men  should  not  deny  them  when 
possible  the  joy  of  the  mirror." 

In  enamel  work  Swiss  workmanship  has 
also  achieved  great  success.  .X  fine  neck- 
lace is  of  burnished  gold  with  flowers 
in   their  own   colors  of  purple   and   green. 

The  enameled  clasp  is  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground.  The  effect  is  brilliant,  hut  here  pho- 
tography fails  entirely 
to  reproduce  effect. 
The  necklace  is  in  the 
National  Museum. 

On  page  400  we 
have  shown  a  kind  of 
half-jewel  half-orna- 
ment of  exquisite  fili- 
gree work  with  jew- 
eled and  enameled 
lids,  set  with  precious 
stones  and  flowers  in 
their  own  colors.  It  has 
characteristic  bright- 
ness. 
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PEDESTALS  AND  CANDLE- 
STICKS 

IIRFE  firmly  made  and  sul)stantial 
l)edcslals  to  hold  jardiniere,  lamp  or 
anything  that  seems  to  require  a 
stand  of  its  own,  are  the  designs  we 
give  this  month  for  home  cabinet  workers. 
The  construction  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  ordinary  tables,  only  not  so  difficult, 
as  these  pieces  are  more  compact  and  there 
is  not  the  large  top  to  reckon  with.  The 
joining  of  a  large  table  top  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  work  for  an  ama- 
teur cabinetmaker,  as  it  requires  more  care 
and  exactness  than  almost  any  other  detail. 
Pedestal  No.  i  is  put  together  very 
strongly.  Two  cleats  are  made,  and  each 
one  is  "halved"  so  that  one  slips  over  the 
other  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  cleats 
are  mortised  into  the  posts  and  fastened 
with  dowel  pins  that  run  through  both  posts 
and  mortises.  The  base,  which  is  also  Hn 
the  form  of  a  cross,  is  made  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  cleats.  The  under  sides  of 
the  crosspieces  are  sawed  out,  leaving  an 
opening  under  the  central  part,  so  that  the 
stand  rests  upon  the  ends  of  the  base.  The 
posts  are  carefully  mortised  into  the  base. 
A  small  hole  is  bored  in  the  center  of  the 
cross,  and  a  pin  with  a  large  head  and 
shoulder  is  driven  in  until  the  shoulder  fits 
tightly  into  the  wood.  A  similar  pin  fastens 
together  the  cross  cleats  at  the  top.  The 
stand  is  32  inches  high  and  the  posts  are 
ij4  inches  square.  The  pieces  that  form 
the  base  are  3  inches  wide  by  lyi  inches 
thick.  The  cross  cleats  under  the  top  are 
made  of  boards  J^j  of  an  inch  thick,  shaped 
so  that  the  lower  part  is  slightly  curved. 
The  posts  are  framed  together  so  that  the 


THREE  CRAFTSMAN  CANDLESTICKS: 
SUITABLE  FOR  XMAS  PRESENTS  AND 
NOT  DIFFICULT  FOR  THE  AMATEUR 
WORKER  TO    MAKE.     SEE    PAGE   412. 
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neath.     The  spread  of 
the  posts  at  the    bot- 
tom is   14  inches.   The 
height  of  this  stand  is 
the    same,    32    inches, 
with   a  top    16    inches 
square    projecting   be- 
yond     the      posts      3 
inches     on     all     sides. 
The    wide   rails   under 
the  top  and  the  lower 
shelf     are     made     of 
%-inch     stuff.        The 
posts    are    1%    inches 
square,    and    the    rail 
under    the    shelf    is    2 
inches  wide  by  %  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  top  is  fitted  around  the  posts. 
For  metal  workers  there  are  three  can- 
dlesticks   of   simple   design,    but    unusually 
graceful  shape.     All  three  rest  upon  broad 
bases,   so  that   they   are   not   easily   tipped 
over.     They   are  not  only  attractive,    but 
practical   for  ordinary  use.     They  may  be 
made  of  either  brass  or  copper,  as  desired. 
Candlestick   No.    i    is  made   of  brass  or 
copper    tubing    in    any    desired    size.     As 
shown  here  the  tubing  used  is  %  of  an  inch 
across  and  made  of  No.   18  gauge  metal. 
The  piece  of  tubing  used  for  this  candle- 
stick is  6  inches  long.     After  annealing  it, 
a  narrow  rim  is  turned  at  each  end  to  allow 
the  candle  cup  to  slip  in  at  the  top  and  the 
tube  to  be  fitted  to  the  base  at  the  bottom. 
The    drawing    sufficiently    illustrates    the 


THREE   JARDINIERE   PEDESTALS. 

distance  across  them  is  10%  inches  each 
way.  The  top  is  14  inches  square,  and  is 
screwed  on  with  table  clamps  just  as  an 
ordinary  table  top  would  be. 

Pedestal    No.    2   has   a   single    standard, 
which   is   formed   of   four   pieces   of   wood 
sawed  to  the   shape  of  the   pattern.     The 
outer  edge  is  sawed  at  an  angle,  while  the 
inner  edge  should  be  at  right  angles  with 
the  base.     These  inner  edges  are  beveled  so 
that   they   meet   in   a   point   at   the   center. 
When  all   is  carefully   fitted,  the   standard 
is  glued  together.     The  cross  cleats  under 
the  top  are  halved  and  glued,  then  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  standard  with  dowel  pins. 
The  base  is  halved  and  firmly  doweled  to 
the  standard,  and  table  clamps  are  used  to 
fasten  on  the  top.     The  height 
of  this  stand  is  32  inches,  the 
top    16  inches  square  and    1% 
inches  thick.  The  cleats  under 
the  top  are  2x3  inches,  the  base 
2)4x3J/^  inches,  and  the  pieces 
of  wood  forming  the  standard 
are  i  ^  inches  thick. 

Pedestal  No.  3.  Except  for 
the  dimensions,  this  piece  is 
formed  very  much  like  an  or- 
dinary sewing  table  or  tabou- 
ret. The  broad  rails  at  the 
top  are  curved  on  the  lower 
side  and  mortised  into  the  four 
posts.  The  straight  rails  that 
support  the  bottom  shelf  are  klcvation 
fastened  to  the  posts  with 
dowel  pins,  and  the  shelf  is  \^|^pj 
notched   at  the  corners  to    fit 

the  posts  and  fastened  to  the    ^>^X..^ 

rails  with  screws  from  under-  PE:SIG>A3.S  tok  'PE.ptST/^I-S 
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shape  of  the  base,  whicli  is  made  of  a  disk 
of  No.  20  gauge  metal  hammered  upon  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  until  the  desired  shape 
appears.  Then  the  whole  surface  should 
be  hanmiered  over  a  ball  mandrel,  and  the 
edge  given  a  roll  by  turning  it  over  a  small 
wire.  A  flange  is  turned  up  in  the  center, 
and  the  tubing  slips  over  this  and  is  sol- 
dered from  the  under  side.  The  candle 
cup  slips  into  the  top  and  is  soldered  in  the 
same  way.  The  handle,  made  of  No.  16 
gauge  metal,  is  cut  according  to  the  pat- 
tern, hammered  so  that  it  is  slightly  con- 
cave, and  then  riveted  to  the  tubing.  The 
tubing  itself  should  be  thoroughly  ham- 
mered in  order  to  give  the  desired  rough- 
ness of  surface. 

Candlestick  No.  2  is  made  by  forming  a 
cone  of  No.  20  gauge  sheet  metal  and  braz- 
ing it  on  the  side.  The  edge  is  then  flared 
out  over  a  horn  mandrel.  The  same  effect 
could  be  gained  by  haminering  down  the 
cone  from  one  disk  of  No.  16  gauge  metal, 
but  this  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  and  a 
great  deal  of  annealing  would  be  required 
in  order  to  get  it  into  the  desired  shape.  A 
small  roll  is  turned  over  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  to  form  a  support  for  the  candle  cup, 
and  the  base  is  also  rolled  by  being  bent 
over  a  wire.  The  handle  is  made  of  No. 
10  or  12  gauge  metal,  one  end  being  split, 
twisted  and  bent  around  the  top  of  the  can- 
dlestick, while  the  other  is  riveted  to  the 
bottom. 

Candlestick  No.  3  is  also  cone-shaped, 
but  much  taller  and  slenderer  in  its  propor- 
tions. No.  20  gauge  metal  is  used,  and  the 
cone  is  brazed  on  one  side  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  described.  The  shield 
that  catches  the  dripping  from  the  candle 
cup  should  he  hammered  over  a  pitch  or 
block  of  wood,  the  surface  being  smoothed 
by  hammering  over  a  ball  mandrel,  and  the 
edge  turned  over  and  hammered  down. 
The  candle  cup  is  made  by  brazing  the  side 
and  slightly  flaring  the  top,  turning  the 
edge  over.  The  cup  and  the  shield  are 
then  riveted  together  and  soldered  to  the 
top  of  the  candlestick. 

All  these  candlesticks  are  easy  to  make, 
the  idea  being  to  give  the  amateur  metal 
workers  designs  that  are  quite  within  their 
power  and  articles  that  will  make  useful 
and  acceptable  gifts  to  friends  as  well  as 
furnishings  for  their  own  homes.  In  this 
way  many  articles  of  hand-hammered  metal 
may  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
household  belongings. 


ALS  IK  KAX 

"GREATER  LOVE  IIATII  NO  MAX  THAN 
THIS.  TH.Vr  A  MAN  LAY  DOWN  IHS 
LH'E  FOR  HIS  FRIENDS" 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  in  a  little  wayside 
hamlet  in  Russia,  a  weary  old  man 
lay  dying.  For  him,  the  last  ties 
were  broken ;  the  long  battle  of  life 
was  done.  He  had  won  many  victories  and 
suffered  many  defeats,  and  now  the  time 
was  come  to  rest.  Outside  the  poor  hut 
where  he  lay,  the  peasants  crowded  close, 
weeping  for  the  loss  of  their  best  friend, 
and  whispering  that  he  died  because  his 
heart  was  broken  with  the  weight  of  his  love 
for  them  and  all  mankind.  All  over  the 
world,  men  and  women  watched  for  news 
of  the  man  wdio  was  to  them  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  philosophers,  and  in  the 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  palaces  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  IMoscow  the  Czar  and  the  priests 
of  the  Holy  Synod  wondered  what  was  to 
be  done  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  allow- 
ing such  a  man  to  die  under  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication. 

History  records  few  situations  more  vi- 
tally dramatic  than  this.  The  whole  des- 
potic power  of  the  Greek  Guirch  in  Russia 
was  pitted  against  the  serene  simplicity  of 
one  great  soul.  Thirty  years  before,  he 
had  told  the  truth  about  the  ecclesiastical 
oligarchy  and  had  been  cast  out  of  the 
church.  Unless  churchly  dogmas  were 
false  and  futile,  the  excommunicated  man 
must  be  ostracized  in  life  and  at  death  go 
to  eternal  damnation.  Yet  he  faced  eter- 
nity with  the  trust  of  a  little  child,  and  the 
people  mourned  him  as  a  saint.  It  was  a 
most  embarrassing  situation,  full  of  danger 
to  the  power  of  the  church,  and  in  the  face 
of  it  the  church  capitulated,  sending  priests 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man  to  see  if 
they  could  not  gain  some  admission  from 
him  that  might  he  construed  into  an  appeal 
to  be  readmitted  to  the  fold,  so  that  the 
Holy  Synod  might  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  refusing  him  Christian  burial  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

But  they  gained  not  one  word,  and  Tol- 
stoy, victorious  even  in  death,  was  buried 
without  pomp  or  ceremonial  just  where  he 
wanted  to  lie, — on  the  quiet  hillside  under 
"Poverty  Oak"  at  his  own  home:  in  the 
very  spot  where  he  and  his  brothers,  as 
children,  had  buried  their  cherished  green 
rocking-horse.  Nothing  was  left  for  the 
Holy   Synod  to  do  but  express  the  pious 
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wish  that  he  might  find  in  God  a  merciful 
Judge,  and  send  the  Cossacks  with  their 
whips  to  disperse  the  people  who  mourned. 

It  was  the  final  triumph  of  the  man  whose 
every  triumph  had  come  from  fearlessly 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  spirit.  All 
his  life,  he  went  regardless  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  ever  fully  conscious  of  doing  so. 
For  him,  the  customs  and  traditions  that 
tyrannize  over  mankind  simply  did  not  ex- 
ist. As  a  rule,  he  did  not  defy  them  except 
when  he  found  them  oppressive,  and  then 
he  merely  brushed  them  aside  as  obstruc- 
tions too  trivial  to  be  worth  any  serious 
thought.  This  big  simplicity  of  his, — so 
complete  and  so  unconscious  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable, — has  given  rise  to  misconcep- 
tion such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 
He  seemed  to  incarnate  in  his  own  power- 
ful, primitive  nature  all  the  mysterious  ra- 
cial qualities  of  the  Slav,^ — and  he  never 
thought  of  concealing  one  of  them.  Every 
impulse,  every  conviction,  was  followed  or 
uttered  as  it  came  to  him,  with  no  more 
thought  of  consistency  or  expediency  than 
he  had  fear  of  the  world's  condemnation. 
Therefore  the  world,  while  bowing  before 
his  genius  as  a  writer  and  his  wisdom  as  a 
philosopher,  has  looked  askance  at  him  as 
a  reformer,  accusing  him  of  both  fanaticism 
and  insincerity,  as  well  as  overwhelming 
egotism. 

The  profoundly  pathetic  thing  about  it 
was  that,  in  one  way,  these  accusations  were 
true.  Pathetic  because  the  very  quality  in 
the  man  that  made  them  true  was  the  fun- 
damental quality  of  sincerity.  Every  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life;  every  line  that  he 
wrote,  was  part  of  a  self-revelation  so  sim- 
ple and  complete  that  few  people  found  it 
possible  to  believe.  We  all  know  the  story : 
the  young  aristocrat,  wavering  between  the 
excesses  that  were  the  larger  part  of  life  to 
men  of  his  race  and  class,  and  the  passion- 
ate fits  of  penitence  and  self-condemnation 
that  grew  out  of  the  introspective,  deeply 
religious  side  of  his  nature.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit  was  as  simple 
as  that  of  a  child  trying  to  be  good ;  as  pro- 
foundly elemental  as  the  clashing  of  the 
world-forces  in  the  march  of  evolution.  It 
was  the  struggle  of  man  with  his  environ- 
ment, and  it  lasted  all  his  life.  He  tells  us 
naively  how,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  scourge 
himself  for  his  sins  until  he  cried  with  the 
pain,  and  then  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and 


spend  the  next  few  days  in  bed,  reading 
novels  and  luxuriating  in  his  favorite  dain- 
ties,— gingerbread  and  Kronov  honey.  Then, 
after  he  was  married,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  happy  patriarchal  life  on  his  farm,  how 
the  joy  of  life,  from  sheer  abundance, 
turned  to  despair  so  deep  that  he  dared  not 
take  a  gun  with  him  when  he  went  for  a 
tramp,  lest  he  might  suddenly  be  tempted  to 
end  it  all.  He  mirrored  in  his  own  person- 
ality the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and 
its  complexities  overwhelmed  him.  The 
life  of  his  class,  as  it  was  lived  in  Russia, 
filled  him  with  a  disgust  so  deep  that  death 
seemed  the  only  way  out  of  it,  until  one  day 
he  found  peace  in  the  literal  application  of 
the  words  of  Christ  and  sought  from  that 
time  forward  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  giving  up  all  his  possessions  and  living 
a  life  of  toil  among  simple  and  believing  folk 
close  to  the  soil. 

The  dream  of  his  life  was  to  bring  about 
a  bloodless  revolution  of  the  world  by  ex- 
terminating vice  and  misery,  and  the  way 
to  do  it  seemed  to  be  the  living  of  a  natural, 
healthful  life,  stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
things  and  passed  in  the  doing  of  useful 
work  out  in  the  open.  His  philosophy  of 
life  was  that:  "Man  lives  as  Nature  lives 

.  .  .  and  there  are  no  conditions  ex- 
cept those  invariable  ones  which  Nature  has 
imposed  on  the  sun,  the  grass,  the  animals,^ 
the  trees.  They  have  no  other  laws.  Hap- 
piness is  to  be  one  with  Nature."  So  far 
as  his  own  life  was  concerned,  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  belief,  but  for  him  it  became 
literally  true,  that  "a  man's  foes  shall  be 
those  of  his  own  household."  Not  inten- 
tionally so;  no  man  was  more  deeply  and 
loyally  loved  by  his  wife  and  children  than 
was  this  aristocrat  who  became  a  peasant 
for  love  of  the  people,  but  they  loved  him  as 
the  world  loves,  and  they  were  of  the  world 
and  of  their  class.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
yield  and  let  them  go  their  own  way  until 
such  time  as  they  might  choose  to  follow 
him,  but  the  harshest  judgment  of  the  world 
has  been  visited  on  him  for  yielding, — judg- 
ment only  a  little  less  harsh  than  that  which 
would  have  fallen  on  him  had  he  been  con- 
sistent throughout  and  reduced  his  wife 
and  children  to  beggary  because  he  believed 
that  property  was  the  crying  evil  of  the 
world. 

He  tells  us  in  the  early  days  of  his  mar- 
ried life  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  oi* 
earth.  He  says  joyously:  "I  am  head  over 
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ears  in  farming,  and  Sonia  is  as  deep  in  it  as 
I.  W'e  have  no  steward, and  she  herself  plays 
bailiff  and  keeps  the  accounts.  I  liave  bees 
and  sheep,  and  a  new  garden,  and  a  spirit 
distillery."  When  the  children  came,  life 
was  well  nigh  perfect.  His  one  thought 
was  of  them.  He  was  their  jolliest  play- 
mate when  at  home,  and  if  he  was  obliged 
to  be  away  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
all  might  not  be  well  at  home.  Yet  when 
the  profoundest  conviction  of  his  life  over- 
whelmed him,  the  care  for  his  family  broad- 
ened almost  in  spite  of  him  into  care  for 
mankind  so  that  he  would  have  stripped 
them  of  every  penny  that  they  might  follow 
with  him  the  footsteps  of  the  Christ. 

Then  the  mother  had  to  choose,  and  her 
choice  was  as  tragically  hard  as  his.  Her 
brother  tells  us  of  the  struggle  she  had.  "I 
have  hard  work  now,"  she  said  to  him.  "I 
must  do  everything  myself,  whereas  for- 
merly I  was  only  a  helper.  The  property 
and  the  education  of  the  children  are  en- 
tirely in  my  hands ;  yet  people  find  fault 
with  me  for  doing  this  and  not  going  about 
begging!  Should  I  not  have  gone  with  him 
if  I  had  not  had  young  children?  But  he 
has  forgotten  everything  in  his  doctrines." 
It  was  the  world-old  tragedy,  and  the  two 
suffered  equally, — the  man  in  the  grip  of  a 
belief  that  was  to  him  the  key  of  life;  the 
mother  fighting  for  her  children. 

Because  both  were  simple  and  sincere, 
their  life  went  on  with  some  measure  of 
tranquillity.  Tolstoy,  as  always,  did  the 
thing  that  was  natural  to  him.  He  had  out- 
lived the  complexities  of  civilized  existence, 
and  material  things  fell  away  from  him  be- 
cause their  value  was  gone.  He  lived  only 
in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  taking  the  phy- 
sical life  which  had  meant  so  much  to  him 
as  unconsciously  as  an  animal.  The  world 
jeered  at  him  as  a  poseur  because  he  did 
the  work,  ate  the  food  and  wore  the  clothes 
that  belonged  to  the  life  he  had  chosen  and 
made  him  one  with  the  simple  toilers  who 
were  his  friends  and  children,  but  the 
chances  are  that,  after  the  first  keen  appre- 
ciation of  their  fitness,  he  never  thought 
anything  about  it.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
the  larger  work  that  his  spirit  drove  him  to 
do,  and  in  preaching  his  gospel  and  immor- 
talizing the  salient  features  of  his  people 
and  his  times  so  that  all  the  world  might 
come  to  understand  his  beloved  Russia,  he 
simply  allowed  all  superfluous  things  to  fall 
away  as  they  would. 


And  that  they  did  fall  away  so  completely 

is  due  to  the  woman  who  fought  for  the 
worldly  welfare  of  his  children,  but  never 
ceased  to  care  for  him  as  the  most  helpless 
of  them  all.  As  in  their  youth  she  freely 
forgave  the  sins  which  he  freely  confessed 
to  her,  so  to  the  end  she  bore  with  his  weak- 
nesses, worshiped  his  greatness,  indulged 
his  fancies,  toiled  at  his  side  in  cverj'  phase 
of  his  mental  struggle  and  achievement,  and 
shiel<led  him  from  the  pettiness  and  friction 
of  life  that  his  spirit  might  soar  unharn- 
pered  to  the  heights.  When,  at  the  end,  it 
broke  away  even  from  her  care,  she  fol- 
lowed him  without  a  word  of  reproach  and 
— waited  outside  until  he  needed  her.  The 
need  never  came,  for  his  s])irit  had  already 
melted  into  the  universal  and,  like  a  dying 
lion,  he  sought  solitude  that  the  wornout 
body  might  drop  away  without  hindrance. 
Well  might  the  uneasiness  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  clamor  of  the  priests,  be  un- 
heeded by  both  of  them.  Fears  regarding 
his  own  "salvation"  were  very  far  from  the 
man  who  roused  from  unconsciousness  to 
whisper:  "There  are  millions  of  people  and 
many  sufferers  in  the  world.  Why  are  you 
anxious  about  me?  It  is  death,  that's  all." 
And  the  gossip  of  the  world  about  past 
troubles  and  misunderstandings  were  equal- 
ly far  from  the  weeping  woman  w-ho  knelt 
by  his  bier,  saying  over  and  over  again  to 
those  who  would  have  comforted  her:  "The 
light  of  the  w^orld  is  gone." 
IF  Rl'SINESS  SLACKEN.?,  WH.VT  TIIEN.^ 

MR.  James  J.  Hill  is  prophesying  sad 
things  for  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  reform  move- 
ment that  expressed  itself  so  em- 
phatically in  the  recent  elections.  He  does 
not  go  so  far  as  a  panic,  but  he  predicts  dull 
times  and  a  general  slowing  down  of  the 
wheels  of  commerce  and  industry  under  the 
brakes  that  are  likely  to  be  applied  if  the 
people  are  permitted  to  say  to  the  great  cor- 
porations,— especially  to  the  railroads, — 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 
He  specially  deprecates  the  opposition  to  the 
raise  in  rates  recently  put  in  force  by  all  the 
railroads ;  recapitulates  the  enormous  bene- 
fit to  the  country  that  has  grown  out  of  rail- 
road enterprise,  and  hints  that  persistent  at- 
tempts at  regulation  may  lead  to  a  ces- 
sation of  this  enterprise,  which  would  in- 
evitably result  in  general  stagnation. 

This  plea  of  the  capitalist  has  grown  so 
threadbare  with  much  use  that  it  is  surpris- 
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ing  that  so  strong  a  man  as  Mr.  Hill  brings 
it  out  once  more  to  serve  as  a  bugbear.  The 
people  have  been  fooled  so  often  by  implied 
threats  of  this  kind  that  they  have  at  last 
grown   wise.      During  the   past   few   years 
they  have  been  experiencing  some  of  the 
"advantages"  that  grow  out  of  the  capital- 
ists' idea  of  prosperity  and  business  expan- 
sion, and  they  have  found  that  the  oil  which 
keeps  the   wheels   of  business   whirling  at 
maximum    speed    comes    pretty    expensive, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  worker  pays  for 
it  all.     In  the  old  days,  when  the  everyday 
citizen  was  more  inclined  to  believe  and  do 
as  he  was  told  to  by  the  financial  powers,  he 
was  very  easily  frightened  by  the  threatof 
dull  times,  or  placated  by  a  little  sop  like 
"the  full  dinner-pail"  that  elected  McKinley 
and  gave  us  the  tariff  which  we  are  now 
struggling  to  overthrow,  but  every  year  of 
hard  experience  brings  home  to  him  more 
forcibly  the  short-sighted  folly  of  grasping 
at  the  small  advantage  because  it  offers  im- 
mediate relief,  when  the  price  he  pays  for 
it  is  ultimate  victory  that  might  have  been 
his  if  he  had  had  the  resolution  tohold  on 
until  he  forced  a  more  equitable  adjustment 
of  business  conditions.     It  has  been  a  hard 
lesson,  but  the  workers  who  bear  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day  are  beginning  at 
last  to  apply  to  the  larger  problems  of  life 
the  same  kind  of  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion that  goes  to  make  them  good  workmen. 
Mr.  Join's  argument  in  favor  of  letting 
tlie  railroads  do  as  they  please,  and  charge 
what  they  please  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers,  lest  the  business  of 
the  country  should  lessen  in  volume,  is  based 
on  pioneer  conditions  which  have  long  been 
outgrown.    When  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  wilderness,  the  need  for  means  of 
transportation  was  so  pressing  that  the  rail- 
roads were  given  almost  every  concession 
they  chose  to  ask, — and  as  they  have  not 
been  at  all  backward  about  asking,  they  have 
grown  like  Jonah's  gourd  and  have  reaped  a 
golden  harvest.     But  now   the   country   is 
settled;    industry    is    well    established    and 
there  is  need  for  a  readjustment  on  a  fairer 
basis.     To  assert  that  the  railroads  should 
continue  to  have  things  all  their  own  way 
because  they  ruled  the  country  while  they 
were   helping  to  build  it  up,  is  much   the 
same  thing  as  to  argue  that  a  city  which 
was  once  a  mining  camp  should   continue 
under  the  rule  of  a  committee  of  Vigilantes 
lest  law  and  order  perish.     Also,  it  is  time 
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the  railroads  learned  to  "play  the  game." 
Big  affairs  are  not  so  unlike  small  affairs, 
after  all.  If  seven  men  were  .sitting  in  to  a 
game  of  poker,  and  one  of  the  seven  insisted 
on  playing  with  marked  cards  because  he 
had  always  done  so  and  it  was  the  only  way 
he  could  win,  backing  up  his  argument  with 
a  threat  to  break  up  the  game  unless  he  were 
given  this  advantage,  the  immediate  action 
of  the  other  six  would  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. When  the  common  carriers  which  are 
the  servants  of  the  public  threaten  to  les- 
sen their  service  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
charge  prohibitive  rates  at  discretion  and  re- 
fuse all  supervision  of  their  business,  the 
chances  are  that  the  people  will  find  some 
way  to  see  that  the  railroad  service  con- 
tinues to  be  adequate  to  their  needs. 

Even  if  business  does  slacken  from  its 
present  pace,  it  is  not  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. The  natural  means  of  supporting  life 
will  not  be  lessened ;  the  crops  will  be  as  big 
as  ever ;  work  must  go  on  to  produce  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  purchasing  power 
of  most  men's  wages  or  salaries  has  already 
been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  under 
"prosperous"  business  conditions  controlled 
by  the  will  of  the  corporations,  and  it  may 
not  be  a  misfortune  for  most  people  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  to  more  natural  ways  of 
making  a  living  for  a  while,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  future  peace. 

REVIEWS 

PEASANT  ART    IN    SWEDEN,  LAPLAND 
AND  ICELAND 

THE  autumn  number  of  The  Studio 
for  19 10  is  unusually  interesting,  as 
it  gives  over  600  illustrations  in  col- 
or and  black  and  white  of  the  highly 
developed  art  of  the  peasants  in  Sweden, 
Lapland  and  Iceland.  The  text  accompany- 


CARVED    SWEDISH    BED:    1734:    FROM    SKANE. 

ing  these  pictures  is  an  admirable  history 
of  peasant  art  in  these  countries,  explain- 
ing the  desire  for  color  and  decoration  that 
has  led  the  peasant  to  utilize  the  long  winter 
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SWEDISH    IKu.N 
DOOR    LOCK. 


PAINTED  WOODEN  PUZZLE 
CUP   FROM    HALLAND. 


months  in  carving,  painting  and  embroid- 
ery,— almost  every  article  of  household  or 
farm  use,  as  well  as  everything  for  per- 
sonal wear. 

Most  of  the  examples  of  Swedish  art  are 
taken  from  the  open-air  museum  of  Skan- 
sen  at  Stockholm,  as  in  this  museum  the 
best  examples  obtainable  of  peasant  art  are 
presented  amid  their  own  surroundings. 
Typical  old  buildings  have  been  purchased, 
taken  to  pieces  and  reerected  at  Skansen, 
and  the  rooms  of  these  buildings  have  been 
furnished  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tomary arrangement  of  such  houses.  Also, 
in  the  Northern  Museum  at  Lejonsliitten 
furniture  anfl  articles  of  domestic  use  have 
been  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  typical  interiors  in  which  are  shown 
all  manner  of  deco- 
rated articles. 

Among  these  are 
quaint  old  carved  bed- 
steads, the  heavy  oak 
doors  covered  with  a 
1  a  c  e  w  o  r  k  of  iron 
wrought  into  all  man- 
ner of  intricate  forms, 
carved  and  painted 
cabinets,  tables,  chairs 
and  boxes,  and  all 
manner  of  household 
utensils  shaped  into 
quaint  forms  and  or- 
namented with  elab- 
orate and  intricate 
carving.  The  forms 
were  gracefully 
shaped  and  richly 
carved,  and  every  bit 
D.M.AK.NK,  MvtuK.N  ^f    ^nctal     work    used 

indoors  and  out  was  made  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Special  care  was  lavished  on  the 
distafts    u=ed    bv    the    housewife    and    her 


^ 


CAKVED 
UAME  FRO.M 
SMAI.AND. 


daughters.  These  are  mar- 
vels of  color  and  carving, 
and  the  hand  mangles, 
clothes  rails,  wooden 
spoons,  drinking  cups  an<l 
butter  tubs  are  hardly  less 
elaborate.  Very  interest- 
ing silverwork  is  seen 
among  the  tableware,  most 
of  which  is  decorated  with 
engraving  or  in  repousse. 

The  linen  and  cotton 
wall-hangings  are  covered 
solidly  with  embroidery  in 
brilliant  colors,  and  the 
woolen  tapestries,  b  e  d- 
covers,  chair  covers  and 
carriage  cushions,  are  as  elaborate  in  de- 
sign as  any  of  the  old  French  tapestries. 
.\rticles  of  personal  wear,  such  as  women's 
gloves  and  scarf 
ends,  are  beauti- 
fully embroidered 
and  edged  with 
fur,  and  the  lace 
made  for  the  wo- 
men's caps  can 
bear  comparison 
with  some  of  the 
famous  lace  of 
Europe. 

The  examples 
from  L  a  p  la  n  d 
show  many  ar- 
ticles of  carved 
reindeer  horn,  or- 
H^iSr  .  namcnted  as    rich- 

Pm^_ :         ly  as  the   Swedish 

peasants  ornament 
similar  articles 
made  of  woo  d. 
The  silver  and  silver-gilt  jewelry  of  both 
countries  show  the  same  rich  and  vivid 
fancy.  In  Iceland  the  carving  is  much 
flatter  and  simpler  in  character,  and  the  de- 
signs are  less  intricate.     The  laurel  leaf  is 
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WOODE.V    DOOR    WITH 
WROUGHT-IRON  MOUNT 
FROM  SWEDEN. 


SWEDISH    WOOLEN    CARRIAGE    RUG. 
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SWEDISH  WROUGHT-IRON  CANDLESTICKS. 

much  used,  and  the  effects  are  subtle  rather 
than  bold,  although  they  show  the  primi- 
tive quality  throughout.  Altogether  this 
number  of  The  Studio  forms  a  valuable 
book  of  reference 
for  all  craft  work- 
ers who  are  inter- 
ested in  peasant  art, 
and  should  contain 
many  suggestions 
for  workers  in 
wood,  metal  and 
textile.  The  beauti- 
ful primitive  work 
of  these  northern 
races  is  so  utterly 
without  afifectation 
and  so  inevitably  de- 
signed to  meet  some 
need  in  the  life  of 
the  people  that  the 
result  must  be  the 
kind  of  beauty 
which  is  born  of 
purpose,  and  which 
proves  itself  to  be 
the  outgrowth  of 
individual  interest. 
WROUGHT  IRON  (PubHshed  by  John 

GRAVE  CROSS.  L  a  u  c     Co.,     New 

York.     Illustrated.     Price,  $3.00  net.  Post- 
age 35c.) 

The  Illustrations  used  in  this  Review  are  from 
the  Autumn  number  of  The  Studio :  By  per- 
mission of  the  Editor. 

TALES  OF  THE  TENEiMENTS:  BY  EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 

'T'HE  "tenements"  in  these  tales  are  not 
■'•  of  the  usual  city  variety,  but  farms  on 
Mr.  Phillpotts'  favorite  Dartmoor,  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  are  rented  instead 
of  owned  by  the  farmers.  The  stories  bring 
in  a  number  of  the  characters  with  whom  we 
are  already  familiar,  although  they  are  chief- 
ly concerned  with  the  adventures  of  the 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  people  who 
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have  lived  before  us  in  "The  Secret 
Woman"  and  "The  Thief  of  Virtue." 
Each  one  of  these  sketches  is  worked 
out  in  the  familiar  vivid  style  which 
has  made  Mr.  Phillpotts  one  of  the 
foremost  of  modern  novelists.  Some 
are  grimly  tragic,  others  rollicking 
with  the  pawky  rustic  humor  of  Dart- 
moor. On  the  whole,  comedy  predom- 
inates, as  if  the  author  had  taken  a 
holiday  from  the  sterner  side  of  life, 
but  the  relentless  psychology  of  his 
more  serious  books  is  all  there,  making  each 
incident  stand  out  with  the  significance 
of  a  whole  cycle  of  human  experience  com- 
pressed within  the  compass  of  one  event. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York. 
335  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 
HUNTING  WITH  THE  ESKIMOS:  BY 
HARRY  WHITNEY 

THE  love  of  perilous  adventure  in 
strange  lands  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  man's  final  conquest  of  the  globe. 
It  is  not  alone  to  the  explorer,  the  scientist, 
the  soldier  or  the  pioneer  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  the 
earth,  but  also  to  the  sportsman,  who,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  killing  unusual  game  or 
doing  what  no  man  has  ever  done  before, 
will  endure  unheard  of  suffering  and  dare 
the  daily  peril  of  death. 

We  are  told  the  story  of  such  adventure 
in  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Harry  Whitney, 
an  American  sportsman  who  sailed  to  the 
Arctic  regions  two  years  ago  as  Commander 
Peary's  guest  on  the  Roosevelt.  With  two 
friends  bound  on  the  same  quest  as  himself 
Mr.  Whitney  reshipped  on  the  Erik  for  the 
farthest  point  north  that  he  could  reach.  His 
desire  was  to  hunt  walrus,  musk-ox  and 
other  large  aquatic  game,  and  polar  bears  if 
he  were  so  forttmate  as  to  come  within 
reach  of  them.  The  trip  was  so  successful 
that  when  the  Erik  reached  the  end  of  her 
vovage  Mr.  Whitney  determined  to  remain 
among  the  ice  fields  until  her  return  a  year 
later.  Every  means  was  u=ed  to  dissuade 
him,  but  he  persisted,  and  the  story  of  his 
life  among  the  Eskimos  and  the  thrilling 
adventures  he  experienced  in  his  hunt  for 
Arctic  big  game  is  all  told  in  this  book.  The 
tale  is  interesting  to  a  degree,  not  merelv  as 
an  exciting  storv  of  adventure,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  intimate  view  it  gives  of 
Eskimo  life  and  the  conditions  that  obtain 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  amply 
ilhistrated   from   photographs  and   forms  a 
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valuable  ethnological  record,  besides  giving 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow  and  ice.  (  Published  by  The 
Century  Co..  New  York.  Illustrated.  453 
pages.  Price  $^^0  net.) 
Tin:  CON-STKICTION  OF  A  HOUSE:  BY 
ClI.VllLKS  GULULAY 

STUDENTS  of  architecture  as  well  as 
working  arciiitects  will  find  much  of 
value  in  the  analysis  of  building  construc- 
tion as  it  is  presented  in  this  book.  Mr. 
Gourlay,  who  is  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  Building  Construction  in  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College, 
understands  how  to  do  the  thing  he  is  talk- 
ing about  as  well  as  how  to  teach  others  to 
do  it.  He  takes  as  an  example  an  EngUsh 
country  house,  including  a  motor  house  and 
chauffeur's  lodge,  giving  every  detail  of  its 
constnictiop  from  foundation  to  roof  by 
means  of  a  set  of  forty  plates  containing 
plans  and  detail  drawings.  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  induce  the  student  to  prepare 
a  similar  set  of  drawings  for  a  building  of 
his  own  design.  He  deprecates  the  copying 
of  the  drawings  given  in  the  book,  as  these 
are  meant  merely  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
necessary  details  and  the  method  of  work- 
ing them  out.  He  holds  that  by  doing  so  the 
student  will  obtain  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  the  varied  processes  which 
are  inevitable  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing than  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  attain  thi- 
end  by  the  study  of  detached  portions  which 
do  not  form  one  complete  design.  For  this 
reason  the  book  is  unusual,  and  should  be 
most  valuable.  It  i<  large  enough  to  allow 
the  printing  of  good-sized  drawings,  so  that 
the  details  are  all  clearly  given.  C  Pub- 
lished by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated. 65  pages.  Price  $2.75  net; 
postage  2!;c.) 
CUBA:  BY  IRF.NE  A.  WRIGHT 

THIS  is  the  story  of  Cuba  as  seen 
through  the  keenly  observant  eyes  of  a 
trained  newspaper  woman  whose  work  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  chiefly  concerned  the 
life  and  doings  of  this  island'.  Miss  Wright's 
connection  with  local  newspapers  kept  her 
traveling  through  the  several  provinces,  so 
that  she  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  Cuban  life  at  first  hand,  and  her  ap- 
pointment later  as  special  agent  of  the 
Cuban  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  then 
as  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine  which  de- 
scribes the  island  from  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  points  of  view  have  combined  to 
give  her  a  grasp  of  her  subject  that  is  sel- 


ilom  found  among  writers  attempting  to  de 
scribe  a  foreign  land. 

Her  descriptions  are  vivid,  her  observa- 
tions searching,  but  she  has  no  use  for  the 
reiniblican  form  of  government  established 
by  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  As  regards 
the  capacity  of  the  Cubans  to  govern  them- 
selves she  concurs  entirely  with  a  Cuban 
official  who  said  to  an  American,  speaking 
of  the  newly  established  government:  "You 
claimed  to  be  our  friend,  yet  you  handed  us 
;i  loaded  pistol  knowing  we  would  shoot  onr- 
•^elves." 

From  this  viewpoint  Miss  Wright  gives 
a  keen  and  searching  review  of  political  con 
litions  as  they  exist  in  Cuba,  asserting  with 
a  good  deal  of  reason  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  as  a  climax  of  a  logical  course  of  de- 
velopment extending  through  generations 
of  time  and  experience  was  utterly  unfitter 
to  the  needs  of  Cuba.  C  Published  by  The 
Macniillan  Company,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. 512  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.)  >'■'■ 
PRINCES.S  FLOWER  II.VT:  BY  MABEL 
OSGOOD  WRIGHT 

THIS  is  a  pleasant  little  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  grew  tired  of  fashionable 
life  and  started  farming  by  way  of  gaining 
an  interest  in  life  and  being  really  inde- 
pendent. How  she  progresses  with  her  en- 
terprise is  told  by  our  old  friend  Barbara. 
who  figured  as  the  heroine  of  "The  Garden 
of  a  Commuter's  Wife."  The  book  can 
hardly  be  called  a  profound  psychological 
study,  but  it  is  an  amusing  little  romance 
with  which  to  pass  an  idle  hour.  (Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  283  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 
THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Coleridge's  "Rime 
of  the  .Ancient  Mariner"  has  been  is- 
sued in  time  for  the  holidays.  It  is  gor- 
geously illustrated  in  colors  by  Will) 
Pogany,  who  has  suggested  with  admirable 
vigor  and  delicacy  the  strange  and  ghostly 
spirit  of  the  poem.  The  letterpress,  done  in 
old  blackletter  with  illuminated  borders  and 
initials,  is  the  work  of  the  .same  artist,  who 
has  evidently  regarded  his  task  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  the  monkish  artists  of  old  ap- 
proached the  illumination  of  their  missals. 
The  book  is  12x9  inches  in  size  and  is 
bound  in  dull  green,  richly  decorated  with 
gold.  ("Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated  in  drawing 
and  color.    Price  $5.00  net.") 
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THE    GUILLOTINE    CLUB:  BY    S.  WEIR 
VUTCHELL 

THE  short  story  whicli  gives  this  book 
its  rather  sanguinary  title  is  the  first 
of  a  group  of  four,  all  interesting  and  un- 
usual. The  Guillotine  Club"  is  not  as  tragic 
as  it  sounds,  for  it  concerns  the  adventures 
of  an  American  diplomat  with  two  secret 
organizations  in  Paris.  One  of  these  is  a 
club  of  aristocrats,  descendants  of  men  and 
women  who  suffered  during  the  Terror, 
and  the  other  is  a  club  of  Jacobines.  The 
most  deadly  enmity  exists  between  the  two 
clubs,  and  an  annual  duel  is  fought  by 
chosen  representatives.  The  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  one  man  is  chosen  by 
both  clubs  to  fight  this  duel, — which  must 
necessarily  be  with  himself,  and  the  way  he 
is  extricated  from  the  dilemma  by  his  in- 
genious American  friend,  makes  the  tale  a 
comedy  rather  than  a  tragedy.  The  second 
story  in  the  book,  "The  Fourteenth  Guest," 
is  rather  tragic  in  a  subtle  way,  and  the 
other  two  are  of  the  same  character. 

(Published   by   The   Century    Company, 
New  York.     Illustrated.    285  pages.    Price 

$1.50- 

THE  BOOK  OF  FRIENDSHIP:  BY  SAIVIUEL 

McCHORD  CROTHERS 

ANOTHER  holidav  book  of  "The 
Friendly  Library"  is  "The  Book  of 
Friendship,"  also  an  anthology  of  famous 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  friendship  in  all 
its  phases.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  quo- 
tations from  famous  writers,  and  these 
snatches  are  humorous,  satirical,  philoso- 
phical or  sentimental,  according  to  the  view- 
point and  experience  of  the  writer.  In  most 
mstances,  the  selections  have  been  made 
with  so  much  judgment  that  to  read  one 
or  the  other  of  these  scattered  fragments 
serves  either  to  recall  some  beloved  book, 
or  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  read  one  that 
may  not  be  familiar  except  by  its  reputation 
in  the  realm  of  literature.  (Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  331 
pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 
.\TTn'UDES  AND  AVOWALS :  BY  RICHAR  D 
LE  GALLIENNE 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  rather  fantastic, 
but  singularly  descriptive  of  its  con- 
tents, for  some  of  the  essays  are  plainly 
attitudes  and  nothing  more,  and  others  are 
as  clearly  avowals  that  are  at  times  rather 
startlingly  candid.  The  Profession  of  Poet  is 
one  of  the  latter,  for  here  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
undertakes  to  explain  the  frequent  aberra- 


tions of  men  gifted  with  poetic  genius,  ad- 
mitting that  the  poet  is  "more  than  most 
susceptible  to  the  orgiastic  call  of  the  senses 
and  the  gross  delights  of  the  flesh,"  but 
averring  that  he  is  enabled  "by  the  purity 
of  his  heart  to  see  all  things  pure,"  and  that, 
moreover,  "there  is  about  his  sinning  a 
childlike  irresponsibility,  an  essential  inno- 
cence of  wrong  intent,  that  differentiate  it 
from  the  grown-up  sinning  of  more  worldly 
natures."  A  comforting  doctrine,  this, — 
for  the  poet.  The  other  essays  are  mostly 
light  tone  and  rather  affected  as  to  man- 
ner, although  written  in  charming  prose. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.  350  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Post- 
age 15  cents.) 

PIETRO      OF      SIENA:      BY      STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS 

AN  incident  in  the  lawless  life  of  Me- 
diaeval Italy  is  made  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Stephen    Phillips'    latest    dramatic    poem, 
which  shows  all  the  qualities  of  his  well- 
known  style.     The  city  of  Siena  is  taken 
by  Pietro  Torniclli,  head  of  an  ancient  Si- 
enese  family  which  was  driven  into  exile  by 
the  rival   and  reigning  house  of  Gonzaga. 
The  ruler,  Ltiigi  Gonzaga,  is  condemned  to 
death,    but    a    sudden    infatuation    for    his 
beautiful   sister,   Gemma,   impels   Pietro  to 
offer  to  barter  her  brother's  life  and  liberty 
for  her.     The  situation  is  old  enough,  but 
a  surprise  appears  as  it  develops,  for  the 
girl  makes  up  her  mind  to  yield  in  order 
to  save  her  brother's  life,  but  in  communi- 
cating her  decision  to  Pietro,  she  so  over- 
whelms   him    with    scorn    that    he    grows 
ashamed  of  his  brutal  cowardice,  frees  Luigi 
and  marries  Gemma.    Such  sudden  reforms 
may  be  characteristic  of  the  Italian  tempera- 
ment, but  the  poet  neglects  to  assure  us  that 
the  couple  were  "happy  ever  afterward." 
(Published   by   The   Macmillan   Company, 
New  York.    82  pages.    Price  $1.00  net.) 
MR.  INGLESIDE:  BY  E.  V.  LUCAS 

A  kindly,  rambling  sort  of  book,  in  which 
people  come  and  go  as  casually  as  in 
life,  is  this  latest  novel  by  Mr.  Lucas.  It 
is  more  of  a  story,  as  stories  go,  than  "Over 
Bemerton's,"  but  for  all  that  tlie  plot  is  a 
minus  quantity,  the  book  being  made  up  of 
a  group  of  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  inter- 
esting and  entirely  unconventional  folk  who 
gravitate  naturally  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mr.  Ingleside,  an  easy-going  man  of  tht- 
world  who  is  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher 
in  his  own  way.     As  he  and  his  wife  are 
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totally  dissiiiiilai  ui  Usio  ami  ideas,  he  lives 
in  London,  going  to  his  country  home  for 
week-ends,  and  keeping  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  family  by  tliis  excellent  device  for 
removing  all  friction.  \\  hen  his  wife  dies 
and  his  two  daughters  come  to  live  with 
him,  his  household  in  London  becomes  a 
center  of  attraction  for  all  sorts  of  odd  peo- 
ple, and  the  charm  of  tlie  story  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  the  author  manages  to  make 
his  readers  acquainted  with  the  whole  group 
without  going  into  any  detailed  analysis  or 
description.  They  seem  like  real  people  of 
whom  one  catches  only  an  occasional 
glimpse.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  316  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.) 

PRACnCAL  AGllICULTUIlE:  BY  JOHN 
W.  WILKLN'SON 

A  text  book  for  students  of  agriculture, 
giving  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
technical  side  of  the  subject  as  may  serve 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  spe- 
cialized study  and  practical  experience,  lias 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  formerly 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Oklahoma,  and 
now  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  that  State. 

The  book  treats  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  stock  feeding,  animal  hus- 
bandry and  road  building,  the  necessary  in- 
formation being  given  in  practical  and  terse 
form,  and  each  chapter  being  closed  by  a  list 
of  questions  designed  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  student.  While 
one  could  by  no  means  learn  farming  from 
such  a  book,  it  should  serve  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  the  student  and  to  give  an  excellent 
general  grasp  of  the  subject.  (Published 
by  the  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated. 377  pages.  Price  $1.00.) 
THE  SECOND  TOST:  BY   E.  V.  LUCAS 

IN  "The  Second  Post,"  Mr.  Lucas  has 
given  us  another  of  his  charming  an- 
thologies, for  it  is  a  collection  of  the  inti- 
mate, self-revealing  letters  that  bring  close 
to  the  reader  the  lives  and  personal  char- 
acters of  people  who  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  In  one  way,  the  book 
is  a  continuation  of  "The  Gentlest  Art,"  by 
the  same  author,  but  this  second  volume  of 
old  letters  is  complete  in  itself  in  that  it  in- 
cludes the  correspondence  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent group  of  people.  There  are  letters 
from  the  old  to  the  young,  full  of  sound  ad- 
vice, tenderness  and  quaint  humor;  letters 
of  description  written  by  famous  travelers 


from  foreign  lands;  letters  embodying  the 
charm  of  country  life  as  seen  by  men  and 
women  of  wide  experience  and  ripe  men- 
tality ;  letters  from  <|ueer  characters  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects;  a  group  of  famous  la- 
conics and  whimsicalities,  and  all  manner 
of  personal  gossij).  The  book  is  issued  in 
the  series  called  "The  Friendly  Library," 
and  is  daintily  bound  in  dark  green  and  gold. 
(Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
is'ew  York.     264  pages.     Price  $1.25  net.) 

NOTES 

HITCHCOCK  PAINTINGS  AT  TH  K 
KNOEDLER  GALLERIES 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  early 
exhibits  of  pictures  in  New  York 
is  the  collection  of  paintings  of 
Holland  by  George  Hitchcock. 
These  were  exhibited  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember at  the  Knoedler  Galleries.  There 
was  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  from  this 
one  land,  and  all  through  Holland,  in  the 
gardens,  out  in  the  fields,  in  the  meadows, 
in  the  doorways,  Mr.  Hitchcock  seems  to 
have  found  most  wonderful  color  and  more 
sunlight  than  the  average  traveler  in  Hol- 
land finds  in  a  year's  time.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  vivid  Dutch  colors  all 
splashed  with  sunlight  that  is  the  great 
charm  of  the^e  paintings.  The  technique 
seems  a  little  dull,  the  faces  of  the  young 
girls  too  invariably  pretty,  the  flowers  too 
inevitable  in  their  massing,  and  yet  there  is 
a  radiance  and  a  freshness  and  a  fragrance 
throughout  these  canvases  that  give  them 
a  lasting  charm.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  un- 
doubtedly a  student  of  Holland,  of  the  cos- 
tume and  of  the  types.  One  would  say 
rather  superficially  of  the  types.  Human 
nature  and  the  varying  expression  of  it  has 
not  interested  him  so  much  as  the  human 
being  in  splendid  colors,  as  joyous  and 
vivid  as  the  acres  of  tulips  or  the  fields  of 
poppies  along  the  canals.  This,  however, 
is  too  sweeping  a  generalization  of  the  col- 
lection. There  are  single  canvases  in 
lighter  key  with  more  delicate  imagination, 
as,  for  instance,  "Calypso,"  "The  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  "Apple  Blossoms,"  "St.  Gene- 
vieve" ;  all  of  these  and  perhaps  others  mn 
remembered,  are  done  as  if  from  a  spiritual 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  color  and 
the  technique  have  responded  to  the  inspi- 
ration. They  have  the  humana  tone  in 
color  rather  than  the  gamba.  All  together 
the  Holland  of  one's  dreams  with  all  her 
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vanishing  beauty  is  held  for  us,  and  we  are 
gratified. 

In  the  same  room  at  the  Knoedler  Gal- 
leries in  one  corner  was  a  series  of  small 
water  color  sketches  by  Cecil  Jay  (Mrs. 
George  Hitchcock).  The  technique  of 
these  pictures  is  somewhat  tight.  They 
suggest  miniatures  enlarged  a  little,  with 
the  miniature  feeling  in  handling  the  brush, 
but  the  subjects,  which  are  again  Dutch, 
are  full  of  beauty  and  sensitiveness  and  are 
painted  with  a  tenderness  and  kindness 
which  is  rare  in  the  handling  of  any  Dutch 
subject.  The  inspiration  is  from  the  kind- 
liest human  sentiment  throughout;  there 
are  young  mothers  loving  their  babies  very 
dearly,  and  mothers  handling  rosaries  be- 
cause there  are  no  babies  to  love,  and  the 
still  younger  mother  dreaming  of  her  ba- 
bies. There  are  young  children  and 
girls  under  apple  trees.  The  costumes  are 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in  detail,  and  the 
faces  are  full  of  individuality  and  sweet- 
ness. 

The  collection  of  portrait  miniatures  by 
.-\lyn  Williams  exhibited  at  the  same  Gal- 
leries seemed  to  lack  any  special  interest,  al- 
though undoubtedly  popular  with  the  fash- 
ion world  in  England  and  America.  There 
are  miniatures  of  kings  and  presidents,  of 
queens  and  of  presidents'  daughters ;  there 
are  many  of  the  British  nobility  and  also 
Mrs.  George  Gould.  Somehow  the  great 
men  seemed  a  little  constricted  with  the 
overdelicate  technique  and  tiny  elaborate 
frames.  President  Taft  does  not  inevitably 
suggest  miniature  treatment ;  neither  does 
the  late  King  of  England.  One  would 
think  of  them  both  in  connection  with  the 
brushwork  of  George  Luks,  rather  than 
with  the  extreme  fineness  of  line  employed 
by  this  artist.  The  catalogue  of  these  min- 
iatures places  Alyn  Williams  as  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  in 
London,  and  gives  many  groups  of  initials 
after  the  name.  .As  a  whole,  the  collec- 
tions seems  to  lack  the  individualitv  and 
charm  of  a  number  of  American  miniature 
painters,  as  for  instance,  Laura  Hills  or 
the  late  William  Baer. 
THE  SILVER  MINE  ARTISTS 

THE  exhibition  for  1910  of  the  Silver 
Mine  group  of  artists  took  place  from 
September  19th  to  September  24th,  It  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  this  very  interesting  colonv  of  pro- 


gressive art  workers.  Among  the  painters 
who  exhibited  were  E.  M.  Ashe,  W.  A. 
Boring,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Richard 
Gruelle,  Justin  Gruelle,  Krieghoff,  Albert 
Matzke,  Addison  T.  Millar,  Henry  G. 
Thompson  and  F.  C.  Yohn.  The  sculptor 
of  note  was  Solon  H.  Borglum.  Nothing 
is  more  significant  and  hopeful  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  art  in  America  than 
these  special  exhibitions  held  by  men  who 
are  working  away  from  the  metropolitan 
centers,  who  have  found  the  country  which 
furnishes  an  inspiration  for  their  work  and 
opportunity  for  contented  home  life.  Ac- 
counts of  such  exhibitions  have  come 
from  Lyme,  from  Cos  Cob,  in  former 
days,  from  the  Shinnecock  Hills,  when  Wil- 
liam Chase  was  the  soul  of  that  countr\ , 
and  whenever  a  notice  reaches  The 
CR(\ftsxian  that  work  is  being  done  in  this 
way  we  feel  that  here  is  a  fresh  opportunity, 
for  real  progress  and  that  the  people  who 
have  the  courage  to  work  out  their  indi- 
viduality as  these  artists  have  done  will  ac- 
complish much  for  themselves  and  for  art 
as  a  whole. 
AT  THE  MACBETH  GALLERIES 

AT  the  Macbeth  Gallery  several  interest- 
ing exhibits  have  already  been  held, 
one,  of  the  paintings  by  Charles  W.  Haw- 
thorne, paintings  showing  the  widest  inter- 
est in  the  human  side  of  life.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne seems  to  get  the  most  interesting  ef- 
fects from  the  simplest  opportunities,  "A 
Boy  with  a  Shad"  will  give  him  a  study  of 
human  nature,  a  knowledge  of  boy  charac- 
ter and  a  wonderful  color  scheme.  To  the 
lay  mind  his  drawing  does  not  seem  to 
carry  the  same  conviction  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  color  and  human  psychology  does. 
Later  in  November  there  was  at  these 
galleries  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
water  colors  by  Francis  J.  McComas.  The 
subjects  were  all  of  the  Southwest  coun- 
try. Mr.  McComas  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  spent  the  early  vears  of  his 
life.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  California,  and 
among  the  Spanish  towns  and  old  c}'press 
trees  and  the  forests  and  the  buildings,  he 
gained  an  inspiration  for  his  art  which  has 
dominated  it  ever  since.  The  eighteen 
pictures  in  this  exhibition  reflect  months 
of  work  spent  in  the  Bad  Lands,  in  the 
West,  on  the  desert  and  in  the  extreme 
Southwest.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting 
much  of  the  mystery  and  the  poetry  of  its 
vanishing  people,  and   the  beauty  of  their 
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dwelling  places  on  the  great  plains  he  has 
transferred  with  exquisite  understanding 
to  his  canvas. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  INSTI- 
TUTE 

THE  Twenty-third  Annual  Exhibition 
of  oil  paintings  and  sculpture  by 
American  artists  openetl  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  October  i8th.  There  is  no 
art  society  in  America  that  is  doing  more 
fundamentally  progressive  work  than  this 
Institute  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  practical  so- 
ciety where  much  significant  teaching  is 
done,  where  minor  exhibits  of  all  kinds  are 
held  constantly,  and  above  all,  it  stands  for 
American  art,  for  the  very  best  that  can  be 
expressed  in  .\merican  art.  It  is  rapidly 
growing  to  deserve  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foremost  progressive  society  for  the 
advancement  of  our  own  art.  It  seems  to 
possess  enthusiasm  rather  than  prejudice, 
and  an  open  mind  toward  every  phase  of 
the  achievement  of  our  own  men.  It  is 
quietly  establishing  a  permanent  collection; 
it  is  also  working  closely  in  touch  with  the 
Friends  of  American  Art,  and  this  last  sea- 
son the  pictures  purchased  by  this  Society 
were  selected  from  the  exhibitions  at  the 
Art  Institute. 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  CllAPrSMEN 

THE  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen  in  the  gal- 
leries of  tlie  National  Arts  Club  opened  De- 
cember /th.  It  has  a  wider  range  of  in- 
terest than  any  of  the  previous  exhibitions. 
The  silver  and  jewelry  show  exquisite 
workmanship ;  the  jewelry  as  usual  is  mod- 
erate in  price.  Of  the  fabrics  exhibited  the 
prices  seem  as  in  the  past  higher  in  propor- 
tion than  the  jewelry  and  silver,  which  must 
in  the  long  run  lessen  the  opportunity  of 
the  craft  worker  along  this  line  It  is  an 
exhibition  well  worth  while  visiting  and  of 
established  value  for  the  hunter  of  unique 
Christmas  presents  which  will  have  a  per- 
manent interest  and  value. 
PLANS  OF  THE  IVLVDISON  ART  GALLERY 

THE  Madison  Art  Gallery  opened  this 
season  with  a  collection  of  unusually 
interesting  pictures,  mainly  selecteil  from 
the  different  exhibitions  of  last  year.  There 
was  some  excellent  work  of  Ernest  Law- 
son,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Jonas  Lie,  who 
has  returned  to  this  country  with  a  less 
poetical  interest  in  his  art  and  a  more  vivid 


and  vital  technique,  Elmer  MacRae,  George 
Bellows  and  Henry  Fitch  Taylor.  The 
manager  of  the  gallery  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  plans  for  the  forthcoming 
season:  November  i6th,  Jonas  Lie,  land- 
scapes; December  ist,  Charles  Noel  Flagg, 
portraits,  and  Birge  Harrison,  landscapes; 
in  a  small  gallery  on  the  same  date  Genjiro 
Kataoka,  Japanese  flower  studies ;  Decem- 
ber 15th,  group  of  American  painters  liv- 
ing abroad :  Messrs.  l-'rieseke.  Rose,  Miller 
and  Parker;  January  ist,  Ernest  Lawson; 
January  15th,  George  Bellows;  February 
ist,  Allen  Tucker;  February  15th,  Charles 
Ebert;  March  ist,  W  Sherman  Potts; 
March  15th,  Elmer  I..  MacRae;  April  ist, 
D.  Putnam  Brinley. 
THE  FRIENDS  OF  AMERICAN  ARl' 

THIS  very  interesting  society  has  been 
formed   in   Chicago   to   encourage    in 
every  possible  way  the  production,  the  pur- 
chase and  the  permanent  placing  of  Ameri- 
can art.     It  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Chicago  business  men.     Each  of 
these  men  has  pledged  himself  to  give  two 
hundred   dollars   a  year    for   five   years,   a 
sum  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  to  be  expended  annually  or  to  be 
held  in  reserve  for  the  purchase  of  modern 
American   art.      So    far    about   twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  the   first 
year  of  this  society's  existence  in  purchas- 
ing pictures  and  for  various  other  artistic 
accomplishments  in  connection  with  the  Art 
Institute   of   Chicago.     I   believe   that   the 
members  of  this  society  are  not  absolutely 
pledged  to  purchase  only  such  pictures  as 
are  exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute,  yet  as 
a  Chicago  society  the  tendency   seems  to 
be  toward  such  a  solution  of  the  use  of  the 
funds.    This  year  a  committee  composed  of 
Mr.  Ben  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Benson,  Mr. 
Gardner  Symons  and  others  culled  the  pic- 
tures which  seemed  of  greatest  value  from 
the  yearly  exhibition,  the  selection  event- 
ually being  submitted   to  a   committee  of 
the  Art  Institute.    A  certain  sum  of  money 
was  also   devoted   to  putting  into  marble 
Lorado  Taft's  "Solitude  of  the  Soul."  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Club  is  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  paint- 
ing, but  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  progress  of  art  in  whatever  worth- 
while direction  it  may  take.    It  seems  pecu- 
liarly interesting  that  this  entire  committee 
should   be   made   up  of   business   men,   the 
same  group   of  business   men   who  stand 
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back  of  the  new  opera  house  in  Chicago, 
whicli  is  already  on  a  paying  basis,  of  the 
Thomas  Orchestra,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  music  throughout  America,  and  for  va- 
rious other  societies  which  are  expressive 
of  the  progress  of  this  nation  along  sig- 
nificant art  lines. 
SIGNIFICANT  EXHIBITIONS 

THE  opening  of  art  exhibitions  began 
early  this  fall  in  New  York  and  a  num- 
ber of  noteworthy  works  have  already  been 
seen  by  those  who  follow  closely  what  our 
artists  are  doing.  An  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings of  A.  L.  Kroll,  who  was  awarded  the 
Mooney  Traveling  Scholarship  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1908,  was  held 
the  beginning  of  November  in  the  Ameri- 
can Fine  Arts  Building. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  water  col- 
ors and  sketches  by  Maxime  Maufra  was 
shown  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  The  exhibition  in- 
cluded two  sets  of  views  of  Belle-Ile-en- 
Mer,  Paris,  other  landscapes,  and  still  life 
pictures. 

Auguste  Rodin's  latest  work,  a  bust  of 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  was  shown  at  the  Knoed- 
ler  Galleries  in  November. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Adver- 
tising Art  was  held  in  late  October  and 
early  November  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club  and  was  most  successful 
in  every  way. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  from  the  work 
of  the  summer  class  on  Monhegan  Island, 


Coast  of  Maine,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rockwell  Kent,  was  held  for  two 
days  in  October  at  the  Henri  School  of  Art. 
The  Folsom  Galleries  have  held  special 
exhiliitions  of  water  colors  of  Mexico  and 
California  by  Leslie  VV.  Lee  in  late  October, 
portraits  and  paintings  by  Piero  Tozzi  the 
first  twelve  days  in  November,  and  water 
colors  by  Walter  L.  Palmer,  N.A.,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November. — A  collection  of  re- 
cent paintings  by  American  artists  and  a 
group  of  pictures  by  Bolton  Coit  Brown 
were  shown  simultaneously  in  the  galleries 
of  Louis  Katz,  the  beginning  of  November. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  these  exhibitions 
and  until  early  in  December  the  Woman's 
Art  Club  of  New  York  held  their  exhibi- 
tion at  these  same  galleries. 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  MONTROSS 
GALLERIES 

THE  Montross  Galleries  in  New  York 
opened  their  exhibitions  for  the  sea- 
son by  showing  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
significant  American  artists,  among  them 
T.  W.  Dewing,  Jules  Guerin,  W.  L.  La- 
throp,  Willard  Metcalf,  E.  J.  Steichen,  Ho- 
ratio Walker  and  others  who  will  hold  spe- 
cial exhibits  in  these  rooms  later  on.  Al- 
ready the  galleries  have  been  occupied  for 
two  weeks  by  the  pictures  of  Jules  Guerin, 
whose  work  is  unique  of  its  kind,  full  of 
poetry  and  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  figures  to  landscape  which  but  few  of 
our  modern  painters  have. 
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COOPERATION  TO  STOP  THE  LEAK  BE- 
TWEEN FARMER  AND  CONSUMER:  BY  THE 
EDITOR 

EARLY  a  year  ago  The  Craftsman  suggested  that 
the  pinch  of  high  prices,  if  it  served  to  awaken  us  to 
the  ughness  of  waste  and  to  the  value  of  cooperation, 
might  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We  told 
how  more  than  sixty  years  ago  a  group  of  simple 
English  weavers,  confronted  by  this  same  problem 
of  making  an  inelastic  wage  stretch  to  keep  pace  with 
the  mounting  cost  of  necessities,  found  a  solution  in  cooperative 
buying  and  selling — a  solution  whicli  found  such  favor  that  now, 
according  to  a  recent  estimate,  one  in  every  four  persons  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  cooperative  method 
a|)plied  to  the  manufacturing,  buying  and  selling  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  same  principle — that  of  cutting  off  what  is  added  to  a 
commodity's  j)rice  during  its  passage  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer by  eliminating  the  middleman — has  been  applied  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success  in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
The  Netherlands.  Italy,  Denmark  and  .Vustria-IIungary.  While 
recognizing  that  the  various  attempts  to  transplant  the  cooperative 
movement  to  this  countrj'  have  hitherto  failed  to  achieve  a  very 
vigorous  growth — owing,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  waste 
and  speculation  is  still  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  character — 
we  predicted,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  we  would  recognize  the  doorway  of  cooperation  as  the 
logical  way  of  escape  from  the  increasing  f)ressure  of  high  prices. 
As  we  then  pointed  out,  a  cooperative  store,  organized  and  man- 
aged on  the  basis  of  one  of  our  big  department  stores,  but  with  the 
profits  returning  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  dividends,  would 
nave  in  it  as  many  elements  of  business  success  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  present  department  store  system,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  materially  reducuig  the  cost  of  living  to  all  its  membership. 
Fresh  em})hasis  is  given  to  this  contention  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  annua!  report.  While  we  can  scarcely 
describe  ourselves  as  a  poverty-stricken  nation  in  the  face  of  last 
year's  record-breaking  crops — ^the  lump  value  of  Uncle  Sam's  farm 
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products  having  reached  the  astounding  sum  of  nine  billion  dollars 
—the  depressing  fact  remains  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
is  today  less  than  half  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  But,  as  Secretary 
Wilson  reminds  us,  this  is  not  the  farmer's  fault.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  three  inescapable  items  in  the  cost-of-living  problem — food, 
clothing  and  shelter — two  at  least  lead  us  back  past  the  retailer,  the 
jobber,  the  commission  man,  and  the  carload  snipper  to  the  farmer 
and  the  stockman.  But  a  large  fraction  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
must  go  into  the  pockets  of  each  of  these  middlemen  before  the 
remnant  reaches  the  producer.  Or,  to  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  the  commodity  mcurs  indebtedness  at  every  step  of  its  journey 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  the  latter  settles  the  account. 
Secretary  Wilson  quotes  figures,  gathered  some  years  ago  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  but  still  pertinent,  to  show  that  customers 
pay  from  twenty-five  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the  farmers 
receive  for  a  long  list  of  farm  products  that  are  used  every  day. 
After  deducting  a  small  percentage  for  freight  rates  the  bulk  of  this 
increase  in  prices  must  be  charged  against  the  middlemen.  And 
even   so   the   middlemen   and   retailers   are  not  unduly  prosperous. 

THERE  were  times  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
when  the  prices  of  farm  products  received  by  farmers  were 
even  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  But  in  the  upward 
price  movement  which  began  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
these  prices  have  advanced  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  received 
by  nearly  all  other  classes  of  producers.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
however,  that  they  have  not  at  any  time  reached  a  figure  that  affords 
more  than  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  farmer's  labor  and  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  as  Secretary  Wilson  remarks,  the  price  received 
by  the  farmer  is  one  thing;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  is  another. 
To  quote  further  from  his  latest  report: 

"The  distribution  of  farm  products  from  the  farm  to  consumers 
is  elaborately  organized,  considerably  involved  and  complicated 
and  burdened  with  costly  features.  These  are  exemplified  in  my 
report  for  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  by  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  a  special  investigation  into  the  increased  cost  of  fresh  beef  between 
the  slaughterer  and  the  consumer. 

"It  was  established  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  con- 
sumer's price  of  beef  was  thirty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  wholesale  price  received  by  the  great  slaughtering  houses; 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  higher  in  the  South  Atlantic  States;  and  thirty- 
nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  higher  in  the  Western  States.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  was  thirty-eight  per  cent. 
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"It  was  fojind  that  the  peroeiitage  of  increase  was  usually  lower 
in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones  and  higher  in  the  case  of 
beef  that  is  cheap  at  wholesale  than  of  high-priced  beef.  It  was  a 
safe  inference  that  the  poorer  people  paid  nearly  twice  the  gross 
profit  that  the  more  well-to-do  people  paid.  .  .  . 

"it  is  established  bv  the  investigation  of  this  Department  made 
last  June  that  the  millc  consumers  of  seventy-eight  cities  j)aid  for 
milk  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  above 
the  price  received  by  the  dairymen;  in  other  words,  the  farmer's 
price  was  fully  doubled.  The  lowest  increase  among  the  geographic 
divisions  was'  seventy-five  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  the  highest  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  Western  States. 

"In  the  purchase  of  butter  the  consumer  pays  fifteen  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  above  the  factory  price  in  the  case  of  creamery 
prints,  fifteen  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  above  in  the  case  of  factory 
tub,  and  thirteen  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  above  the  factory  price  in 
the  case  of  renovated  butter.  The  percentages  of  increase  among 
the  five  divisions  of  States  do  not  vary  much  from  the  averages  for 
the  United  States. 

"Some  large  percentages  of  increase  of  prices  were  found  by  the 
Industrial  Commission— one  hundred  and  thirty-five  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  cabbage  bought  by  the  head;  one  hundred  per 
cent,  for  melons  bought  by  the  pound,  for  liuttermilk  sold  by  the 
quart,  and  for  oranges  sold  by  the  crate;  two  hundred  and  sixty  per 
cent,  for  onions  bought  by  the  peck;  four  hundred  and  four-tenths 
per  cent,  for  oranges  bought  by  the  dozen;  one  hundred  and  eleven 
and  one-tenth  per  cent,  for  strawberries  bought  by  the  quart;  and 
two  hundred  per  cent,  for  watermelons  sold  singly. 

"There  were  many  cases  of  increase  of  consumer's  price  over 
farmer's  j)rice  amounting  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  over,  but 
under  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  among  these  were  ninety  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  apples  bought  by  the  l)arrel  and  eighty  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  apples  bought  by  the  box;  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  chickens  bought  by  the  head;  eighty-three  and  four-tenths 
per  cent,  for  onions  bought  by  the  pound;  eighty  and  five-tenths 
per  cent,  for  potatoes  bought  by  the  bushel;  eighty-eight  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  poultry  in  general  bought  by  the  pound;  ninety- 
five  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  for  strawberries  bought  by  the  box; 
eighty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  for  sweet  potatoes  bought  by  the 
bushel. 

"It  may  be  worth  while  to  extend  the  list  of  farm  products  that 
are  sold  to  consumers  at  a  large  increase  above  farm  prices.     In  the 
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class  of  commodities  selling  for  an  increase  of  price  amounting  to 
fifty  per  cent,  and  over  but  under  seventy-five  per  cent,  above  farm 
prices  may  be  mentioned  the  following  increases:  sixty-one  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent,  for  cabbage  bought  by  the  pound;  sixty-six 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  for  celery  bought  by  the  bunch,  turnips 
and  parsnips  bought  by  the  bunch,  and  green  peas  bought  by  the 
quart;  fifty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  for  chickens  bought  by 
the  pound;  fifty  per  cent,  for  eggplants  bought  by  the  crate;  sixty- 
eight  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  for  onions  bought  by  the  bushel; 
sixty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  for  oranges  bought  by  the  box; 
sixty  per  cent,  for  potatoes  bought  by  the  peck;  fifty-nine  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  turkeys  bought  by  the  pound." 

THESE  figures,  Secretary  Wilson  contends,  make  it  clear  that  the 
problem  is  one  for  the  consumer,  not  the  farmer,  to  remedy.  The 
former  has  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  the  latter  for  the 
prices  he  pays.  The  farmer  supplies  the  capital  for  production  and 
takes  the  risk  of  losses  from  drought,  flood,  heat,  frost,  insects  and 
blights.    He  supplies  hard,  exacting,  unremitting  labor.    Moreover — 

"A  degree  and  range  of  information  and  intelligence  are  de- 
manded by  agriculture  which  are  hardly  equaled  in  any  other 
occupation.  Then  there  is  the  risk  of  overproduction  and  disas- 
trously low  prices.  From  beginning  to  end  the  farmer  must  steer 
dextrously  to  escape  perils  to  his  profits  and  indeed  to  his  capital  on 
every  hand.  At  last  the  products  are  started  on  their  way  to  the 
consumer.  The  railroad,  generally  speaking,  adds  a  percentage  of 
increase  to  the  farmer's  prices  that  is  not  large.  After  delivery  by 
the  railroad  the  products  are  stored  a  short  time,  are  measured  into 
the  various  retail  quantities,  more  or  less  small,  and  the  dealers  are 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dealers  have  risks  that  are 
practically  small,  except  credit  sales  and  such  risks  as  grow  out  of 
their  trying  to  do  an  amount  of  business  which  is  small  as  compared 
with  their  number. 

"After  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  matter,  it  is  plain 
that  the  farmer  is  not  gettmg  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  products, 
and  that  the  cost  of  distribution  from  the  time  of  delivery  at  desti- 
nation by  the  railroad  to  delivery  to  the  consumer  is  the  feature  of 
the  problem  of  high  prices  which  must  present  itself  to  the  con- 
sumer for  treatment." 

The  farmers  have  already,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  formed 
cooperative  associations  for  the  selling  of  their  products.  Secretary 
Wilson  suggests  that  consumers,  taking  a  leaf  from  the  farmer's 
books,  might  at  once  break  up  the  vicious  conditions  that  result  in 
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high  retail  prices  for  foodstuffs  by  fornung  voluntary  associations  of 
their  owa,  which  should  buy  directly  from  the  associations  of  farmers. 
He  admits,  of  course,  that  there  are  still  obstacles  to  overcome  before 
this  remedy  can  prove  entirely  efiicacious.     Thus  we  read: 

"Aside  from  buying  associations  maintained  by  farmers,  hardly 
any  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
sumer has  much  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  regard 
to  the  prices  that  he  pays.  Potatoes  were  selling  last  spring  in  some 
places  where  there  had  been  overproduction  for  twenty  cents  and  in 
some  places  for  even  nine  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm,  while  at  the 
same  time  city  consumers  in  the  East  were  paying  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  although  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  combining  to  buy  a  carload  or  more  of  potatoes  directly  from 
the  grower  and  for  delivery  directly  to  themselves." 

As  similar  abnormal  differences  between  the  price  at  the  farm 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer  are  found  in  varvinjr  de<rrees  throusrh 
the  whole  list  of  agricultural  products,  no  argument  is  needed  to 
make  clear  the  economic  value  of  the  buying  association,  from  the 
consumer's  point  of  view.  And  the  logical  outgrowth  of  such  buy- 
ing associations,  especially  in  the  larger  centers,  is  the  cooperative 
store.  When  such  cooperative  movements  gather  sufficient  head- 
way one  factor  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  middleman  and  his  profits, 
will  be  practically  eliminated.  The  same  cause  would  be  furthered 
to  some  extent  by  an  adequate  parcels  post,  which,  by  cutting  express 
charges,  would  also  help  to  smooth  the  way  between  producer  and 
consumer. 
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IICHARD  drove  his  heavy  team  up  to  Lowry  for  his 
bride.  They  came  back  over  the  beautiful  June 
drive  of  fourteen  miles  slowly,  for  there  was  the 
bride's  plenishing  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  a 
young  heifer  tied  on  behind.  And  Annie  said,  "Let 
us  do  this  every  year."  And  Dick  said,  "It  is  nice, 
isn't  it.'" 

But  the  farm  was  not  clear,  and  the  little  people  came,  and  the 
drive  was  not  taken  till  in  terror  of  her  Mother's  passing;  and  again 
sorrowfully,  for  the  Mother  who  had  come  to  her  in  all  of  her  times 
of  stress  could  come  no  more.  And  again  the  great  wagon  brought 
the  plenishing,  the  best  feather  bed,  her  half  of  the  china  and  the 
gray  filly  tied  on  behind. 

On  their  tenth  anniversary  Dick  bustled  in,  "It's  an  elegant 
morning.  Get  up  a  good  lunch,  I  am  going  to  drive  over  to  Lowry." 
Annie  was  longing  for  a  sight  of  the  old  picket  fence,  and  to 
catch  him  while  the  humor  was  on  flew  about,  got  the  older  children 
oft"  to  school  with  their  little  dinner  pails  filled;  dressed  the  baby, 
packed  for  a  long  day  in  the  open  and  put  up  as  festive  a  lunch  as 
the  capacity  of  her  ample  larder  suggested.  There  was  a  little 
touch  of  sentiment  in  it,  some  heart-shaped  sandwiches:  she  would 
know  what  they  meant  if  he  did  not.  The  new  buggy  drew  up  at 
the  door,  the  gray  had  grown  a  beautiful  animal. 

"Hope  you  have  plenty,"  said  Dick,  "Jim  Frazee  is  going  to 
drive  over  with  me." 

Jim  Frazee,  the  youngest  son  of  a  very  rich  farmer,  was  the  only 
man  of  leisure  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not  a  man  any  wife  desires 
for  her  husband's  intimate  companion. 

Annie's  face  went  white,  but  Jim  was  in  possession.  She  handed 
them  the  lunch  and  they  turned  up  the  long  country  road  on  the 
perfect  June  day,  cigars  lighted  and  laughter  floating  back. 

But  just  for  an  instant  some  impression  made  Dick  say,  "I  won- 
der if  Annie  wouldn't  have  liked  to  have  gone."    Then  he  forgot  her. 

Gertrude  Russell  Lewis. 
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A  SCULPTOR  WHO  FINDS  HIS  MODELS  AND 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE: 
BY  CECIL  I.  DORRIAN 

\  TIIK  outer  edge  of  the  old  city  of  Glicnt  there  is  a 
coinmuuity  of  the  laborers  of  Flanders  known  in  the 
uncouth  tongue  of  that  district  as  the  society  of  the 
\'ooruit  (Progressives).  All  the  grayness  and  slow 
grandeur  of  the  north  is  in  the  place  and  all  the  dull, 
age-long  monotony  of  ill-paid  labor  is  in  the  people. 
Yet  they  have  worked  out  a  scheme  of  living  which 
makes  them  unique  among  the  communities  of  the  world  for  the  con- 
trast which  they  present  between  the  joyless  yet  picturesque  Mediae- 
val serf  and  the  modern  toiler  with  a  will  of  his  own  and  with  his 
eye  bent  on  the  future.  For  the  former  is  what  they  look  like  and  it 
is  their  inheritance  to  look  so,  but  the  latter  is  what  they  are,  and  in 
the  romance  of  their  present  state  there  is  subject  matter  for  pen, 
brush  and  chisel. 

And  that  is  why  it  seems  worth  while  to  tell  the  strange  storv  of 
a  young  sculptor  and  painter  in  Ghent  by  the  name  of  Jules  Van 
Biesbroeck,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  reproducing  the  great  things 
in  the  history  of  human  labor  that  this  group  of  people  reveals.  It 
is  equally  interesting  to  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  people,  and  that 
they,  loving  the  beautiful  images  of  themselves  that  he  carves  from 
marble  and  stone  and  ])aints  on  wall  and  canvas,  have  built  him  a 
studio  with  their  own  hands.  More  than  this,  they  have  given  him 
money  that  he  may  not  have  to  work  for  a  living  as  they  do,  since 
he  can  ilo  something  they  think  so  much  better. 

Of  a  strange  caliber  are  these  laborers,  who  so  love  music  and 
painting  and  sculpture  that  these  arts  are  included  in  their  scheme 
of  living  as  among  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  community  is  an  important  one,  for  it  is  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  is  represented  in  the  Government  of  Brussels  and  is 
watched  by  all  of  Europe  for  its  success  as  an  experiment  in  cooper- 
ation. The  creed  of  the  people  is  Socialism,  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  them  leave  politics  to  tneir  leaders,  content  with  the  activities  of 
their  individual  daily  lives.  And  that  is  the  life  that  Van  Biesbroeck 
is  watching. 

The  traveler  who  passes  through  the  ^Mediaeval  city  of  Ghent  to 
look  at  the  curious  yet  magnificent  old  landmarks  that  recall  magi- 
cally the  ancient  history  of  Flanders,  has  seen  the  setting  of  the  daily 
drama  of  the  streets,  the  taverns  and  the  varied  traffic  of  pleasure 
and  of  toil.  But  he  would  hardly  guess  the  deep  current  that  runs 
beneath  it  all,  the  details  in  this  modern  life  of  an  ancient  people. 
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The  themes  that  have  been  wrought  out  of  Ghent  by  poets  and 
painters  must  surprise  anyone  not  closely  familiar  with  the  old  city 
that  at  first  reveals  so  little.  Maeterlinck  has  risen  from  the  depths 
of  its  silence  with  his  fairylike  symbolism,  Charles  Van  Lerberghe  and 
Gre^oire  Le  Roi  turned  the  red  sunlight  on  its  old  walls  into  poetry. 
Van  Biesbroeck  has  there  found  that  labor  has  a  soul  and  an  art 
of  its  own;  it  is,  to  use  the  title  of  a  now  famous  essay,  "The  Soul 
of  Man  under  Socialism"  that  he  is  carving  from  marble  and  fash- 
ioning in  bronze  in  his  figures  of  toil.  The  first  effort  toward  coop- 
eration in  the  community  of  the  Vooruit  began  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  bread-making,  and  now  the  most  important  one  of  their  buildings 
is  the  bakery.  Across  a  black  canal  which  runs  around  the  heart  of 
the  older  part  of  Ghent  and  in  which  peer  colored  reflections  of  the 
bordering  houses,  the  bakery  stands  surrounded  by  its  high  brick 
wall.  If  you  did  not  know  the  ways  of  the  Vooruit,  you  would 
never  think  of  searching  back  of  this  wall  for  Van  Biesbroeck's 
studio,  yet  there  it  is,  a  little  red  building  in  the  backyard  of  the 
bake  shop.  The  stable,  where  the  dogs  who  drag  the  bread  carts 
are  housed,  is  nearby,  too,  and  the  sheds  where  the  coal  and  wood 
are  kept.  Often  just  as  Van  Biesbroeck  is  in  the  act  of  rounding  off 
a  marble  finger  or  a  nose,  a  baker  clad  in  his  coarse  white  linens 
strolls  into  the  studio  while  waiting  for  the  bread  to  bake,  and  watches 
the  sculptor  at  work,  unconsciously  supplying  the  artist  with  a  model. 
Nor  does  the  man  hesitate  to  offer  suggestions,  especially  when  the 
modeling  is  a  piece  of  the  decorative  work  which  is  to  go  into  the 
Society's  buildings.  The  weavers,  too,  come  from  their  shuttles  to 
watch  "their  artist"  chiseling  a  marvelous  likeness  of  one  of  them- 
selves from  a  marble  block,  or  to  beg  him  to  play  to  them  on  his 
organ  if  he  is  at  leisure. 

OUR  ARTIST,"  that  is  what  the  flour-grimed  baker  called  him, 
as  the  writer  was  led  back  through  the  yard  to  Van  Bies- 
broeck's studio  door.  Although  in  return  for  their  support 
of  him  and  their  gift  to  him  of  his  studio,  they  ask  him  to  instruct 
any  youngsters  in  the  Society  who  show  signs  of  artistic  talent,  they  do 
not  attempt  to  dictate  to  him  or  to  express  disapproval  of  anything  he 
may  do.  His  gift  is  superior  to  theirs,  they  trunk,  because  he  gives 
them  concrete  things  of  beauty  to  adorn  their  halls  of  pleasure. 

Pleasure  is  a  new  thing  for  these  people  to  know  much  about, 
yet  it  is  amazing  how  much  they  understand,  without  previous  ex- 
perience. They  who  have  spent  their  days,  and  whose  remotest 
ancestors  have  spent  their  lives,  toiling  in  the  fields  or  at  the  weaver's 
looms,  and  who  still  stand  daily,  men,  women  and  children,  behind 
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the  raging  shuttle  silently  bending  over  the  arm  of  the  maehine  as 
it  lifts  and  Hings  and  packs  the  thread,  can  depart  from  their  work 
at  night  and  go  to  the  fine  buildings,  their  community  savings  have 
erected,  and  listen  to  good  music,  to  dramas  that  j)ierce  deep  into 
human  sin  and  sullering,  to  concerts  and  choral  singing,  to  open 
lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences — all  these  things  after  the  long 
work  of  the  day,  and  all  these  pleasures  devised  by  themselves  and 
for  their  own  free  entertainment  and  instruction.  They  are  simple, 
elemental  looking  people  whose  bent  l)acks  and  knobby  muscles  give 
a  Millet-like  impression  of  drudgery  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
look  in  their  eyes,  the  look  as  of  those  for  whom  the  day  has  at  last 
dawned. 

The  remarkable  statues  of  Van  Biesbroeck  that  have  already  set 
the  European  critics  talking,  show  for  one  thing  this  emerging  of  a 
beaten  people  from  the  dingy  lives  of  ignorance  and  hojx'lessness  to 
the  self-assertion  of  the  modern  toiler.  Others  are  monuments  to 
the  starvation  and  horror  of  what  these  laborers  have  risen  from — 
the  condition,  for  instance,  of  a  whole  family  whose  combined  work 
could  earn  only  sixty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  That  was  in 
the  days  just  past.  Still  others  of  Van  Biesbroeck's  figures  suggest 
the  coarse  brutality  of  the  Belgian  when  he  lets  his  under  nature 
rise  up  for  a  night  of  complete  freedom. 

Awakened  by  a  shriek  echoing  through  the  main  street  in  Ghent 
in  the  depth  of  the  night,  one  may  lean  from  a  high  window  and 
look  upon  a  scene  strange  enough  to  seem  part  of  a  dream.  Lights 
blaze  from  cafe  windows,  and  in  summertime  the  tables  and  chairs 
are  still  scattered  out  in  front  of  these  places,  often  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  music  of  stringed  instruments  is  fillmg 
the  air  and  people  are  passing  up  and  down.  Parties  of  friends  sit 
at  the  tables  drinking  with  a  fierce  determination  to  test  their  capac- 
ities, often  joining  in  with  the  music  and  singmg  with  great  energy 
in  heavy  coarse  voices.  The  passersby  stumble  between  the  tables 
that  are'  blocking  the  passage.  Many  are  drunk,  their  clothing  torn 
and  unfastened.  Familiarity  reigns  amongst  passing  strangers,  and 
it  is  not  possible  even  for  those  who  might  wish  it  to  escape  being 
knocked  into  every  few  steps.  Amorous  pursuits  liven  the  scene, 
wherein  the  girl  often  wins  and  disappears  around  a  corner  before 
her  would-be  captor,  because  she  has  kept  her  head  better  during 
the  night  of  revels.  In  the  midst  of  this  medley,  to  add  the  touch 
of  complete  strangeness,  w^alks  a  quiet  woman  leaning  on  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  a  watchful  husband,  both  calmly  regarding  and  en- 
joying the  scene.  They  pass  unnoticed,  unmolested.  And  this  is 
no  festival,  it  is  merely  a  Saturday  night — any  Saturday  night. 
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VAN  BIESBROECK  was  not  born  in  these  uncouth  surround- 
ings, but  in  Italy.  His  parents,  though,  were  Ghenters  and 
soon  after  their  son's  birth  returned  to  their  native  town;  so 
the  lad  was  brought  up  in  the  Flemish  city,  with  its  poverty,  its 
monotony,  its  strange  flashes  of  color,  its  riots  when  Socialism  first 
was  brought  there  and  law  fought  every  night  with  anarchy  in  the 
streets.  He  grew  accustomed  to  the  hopeless  figures  and  faces  of 
the  eternal  toilers  and  consequently  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
new  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  crept  into  their  expression  when 
things  began  to  change  for  the  better. 

Van  Biesbroeck's  father  had  decided  that  his  boy  should  be  a 
scientist.  In  practical  science  there  was  money.  He  had  followed 
art  himself  all  his  life  and  found  it  did  not  pay,  and  though  he  was 
satisfied  for  himself,  he  wanted  the  boy  to  oe  prosperous  and  have 
the  means  of  enjoying  life.  But  it  was  useless  for  the  father  to  try  to 
decide  his  son's  career.  With  misgiving  he  saw  the  boy  drawing  and 
sketchmg  with  talent.  As  this  gift  grew  daily  more  and  more  cer- 
tain the  father  yielded  to  fate,  and  giving  up  every  ambition  of  his 
own  he  devoted  all  his  time,  money  and  energy  to  the  education  of 
the  boy  for  his  chosen  career,  thus  repeating  the  motto  of  the  elder 
Dumas  "My  son  shall  be  my  chief  work."  The  youngster  then  went 
through  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Ghent,  an  ancient  school  that 
stands  in  a  back  court  surrounded  by  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  a 
forgotten  part  of  the  towTi. 

When  he  graduated  from  this  Academy,  he  sent  a  picture  en- 
titled "Le  Patre"  to  the  Ghent  annual  exhibition.  Because  this 
attempt  was  successful  (the  picture  was  accepted  and  hung),  the 
young  artist  was  so  elated  that  he  took  his  picture,  put  on  his  cap 
and,  with  a  few  necessaries  thrown  into  a  hand  satchel,  started  for 
Rome.  The  boy  had  been  born  in  Italy  and  his  ideas  of  greatness 
and  happiness  had  always  turned  from  the  gray  land  of  the  north 
to  the  valleys  of  song  and  the  magic  hill  towns  of  Italy.  So  it  was 
to  Rome  for  greatness!  The  picture  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
Ghent  critics  was  offered  to  the  annual  Espositione  at  Rome,  and 
rejected. 

The  young  artist  had  regarded  himself  as  safely  launched  on  his 
career,  and  this  impudent  setback  infuriated  him  so  that  he  vowed 
revenge  and  began  to  dream  of  painting  a  great  picture  that  would 
startle  the  world.  When  it  was  completed  it  should  not  be  offered 
to  unappreciative  Rome.  Although  alone  and  in  a  strange  city  with 
but  scant  funds,  the  lad  did  not  waver  at  the  prospect  of  the  long 
task  ahead  of  him.  Perhaps  to  paint  a  picture  that  would  humble 
Rome  did  not  seem  a  very  difficult  thing  then. 
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A1{MED  willi  this  resolve  he  bou^'ht  a  piece  of  canvas  twenty- 
two  feet  lonji;  and  seven  feet  hifjli  and  on  this  huge  sail  he 
painted  a  picture  of  the  lauuchiiit;-  of  tlie  Argosy.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Paris  and  oti'ered  it  to  tlie  Sak)n  of  the  Champs  Elyseos. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone  except  the  boy,  the  mamniotii  picture 
was  accepted,  and  the  morning  after  the  opening  of  the  Sah)n  the 
Paris  papers  gave  consiik'rable  space  to  a  certain  picture  of  wonder- 
ful proportions  that  had  great  merit,  l)ut  was  indecent.  All  the  fig- 
ures were  nude,  with  not  even  the  veil  of  romance  wraj)ped  about 
them.  Thev  were  shockmgly  human.  Seeing  that  the  critics  were 
scandalized,  the  Committee  on  Hangings  summoned  before  them  the 
unknown  Belgian  artist  who  had  sent  the  remarkable  canvas. 

Van  Bicsbroeck  recalls  with  amusement  his  first  appearance 
among  those  dreaded  standard  bearers  of  art  with  whom  he  has 
since  had  occasion  to  become  thoroughly  familiar. 

"I  was  sent  for,"  he  said,  "to  come  and  cover  the  nudity  of  the 
great  devils  of  men  who  ])ulled  on  ropes  to  launch  upon  the  sea  the 
prototvpe  of  a  boat. 

"T^he  grave  gentlemen  of  the  committee  so  little  expected  to  see 
as  the  painter  of  the  big  picture  a  cub  of  a  boy  with  cap  in  hand 
wearing  short  trousers  and  long  woolen  stockings  that  they  demanded 
my  certificates  of  identification.  In  two  seances  all  the  nudities  were 
covered  with  gauze  draperies. 

"Meanwhile  the  news  leaked  out  that  the  painter  of  the  great 
academic  sandwich"  (so  Van  Bicsbroeck  refers  to  his  picture  now) 
"was  a  scrap  of  a  Belgian  of  fifteen  years.  I  had  a  circle  of  reporters 
around  me  curious  to  get  a  look  at  what  they  called  the  unique  speci- 
men of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"I  saw  coming  toward  me  Bouguereau  with  his  hands  out- 
stretched and  then  I  heard  from  him  the  characteristic  exclamation: 
'Oh,  how  happy  the  good  David  in  heaven  must  be!'" 

The  picture  in  its  reformed  state  received  honorable  mention. 

Although  the  young  artist  made  his  first  success  with  a  {)ainting 
he  soon  went  home  and  began  modeling.  And  as  one  goes  through 
the  great  galleries  of  Europe  today,  the  galleries  of  contemporary 
exhibitions,  it  is  usually  Van  Bicsbroeck  the  sculptor  rather  than 
Van  Bicsbroeck  the  painter  that  one  sees  represented.  Those  re- 
markable figures  of  the  people  of  Ghent  can  be  found  at  almost 
every  exhibition  in  Venice,  in  Munich  and  in  Paris.  Ilis  sculpture 
is  almost  wholly  limited  to  representations  of  the  weavers,  the  bakers, 
the  various  toilers  of  Flanders.  These  figures  stand  out  with  great 
strength  and  a  simple  dignity  that  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy.    One  French  critic  says  of  him: 
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"One  might  think  that  the  artist  had  looked  to  the  musical 
phrase  for  his  rhythm  of  line." 

In  nineteen  hundred,  with  the  exhibition  at  the  Salon  in  Paris 
of  his  monument  to  Volders,  he  obtained  the  Grand  Prix  and  the 
decision  that  he  was,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  the  equal  of  Meu- 
nier  and  Rodin, 

Half  of  each  year  he  now  spends  in  Italy  and  half  in  Ghent.  When 
in  the  latter  place  he  is  a  sculptor,  and  while  in  Italy  he  does  noth- 
ing but  paint  and  sketch.  And  whereas  his  sculpture  shows  the 
broad  Flemish  realism,  his  painting  is  mystic  to  the  point  of  un- 
reality.    It  is  a  strange  duality  of  genius. 

One  of  his  latest  successes  as  a  painter  has  been  his  series  of 
sketches  in  illustration  of  Achille  Leto's  poem,  "The  Destruction  of 
Messina."  They  were  exhibited  at  the  Mostra  in  Rome  in  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight,  and  were  praised  not  only  by  the  artistic 
world  in  general  but  by  the  author  of  the  poem,  which  is  a  most 
unusual  occurrence.  They  had  caught,  he  declared,  the  exact  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  poem. 

Van  Biesbroeck  will  soon  exhibit  in  America  both  his  paintings 
and  sculpture,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  which  of  his  two 
totally  different  kinds  of  art  will  be  liked  the  better  here. 

In  his  own  home  at  Ghent,  he  is  adored  by  his  chosen  people, 
who  in  spite  of  all  they  have  done  for  him,  still  think  that  to  feel 
gratitude  is  their  part,  not  his. 

Printed  in  Le  Peuple,  one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  in 
Ghent  on  July  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  appeared  a  eulo- 
gium  of  the  young  artist  which  contained  the  following  significant 
paragraph : 

"van  Biesbroeck  could  have  taken  the  royal  road.  He  could 
have  decorated  and  carved  for  the  Court,  but  he  chose  to  stay  by  the 
life  of  his  native  place  and  put  it  into  art's  immortality.  It  is  he 
who  designs  our  placards  used  in  national  festivals.  It  is  he  who 
erects  the  monuments  for  our  dead,  who  works  for  our  People's 
Houses,  who  puts  the  touch  of  beauty  on  all  the  works  of  Ghent 
Socialism." 
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ERATE  MEANS:    BY  EDWARD  HALE  BRUSH 

~^r  tro  — ]ITI1  tile  l)uilding  of  a  garden  city  in  America  we  are 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  value  of  such  a 
movement  iii  combatting  our  nation-wide  cry  for  in- 
dividuality of  expression.  Probably  our  inane  atti- 
tude toward  individualitv,  our  absurd  national  etrotism 
has  been  made  more  manifest  in  architecture  than  in 
any  of  the  other  arts,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  we  have  given  up  imitating  good  architecture  wc  have  very 
largely  devoted  ourselves  to  designing  bad  buildings.  We  have 
seemed  to  regard  startling  eccentricity  as  genius  and  whimsicality  as 
originality,  at  the  ver\'  least,  and  so  going  about  our  undisciplined 
inclividual  ways  we  have  dotted  our  pleasant  country  landscapes 
with  houses  showing  so  little  thought  in  construction  or  adaptation 
or  appropriateness  that  the  result  is  embarrassing  to  contemplate. 

\\e  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  expres- 
sion is  to  have  someth'uKj  to  express.  A  train  of  cars  is  not  run  j)ri- 
marily  to  prove  its  capacity  for  motion,  but  really  to  carry  some- 
thing. And  the  actual  value  of  affording  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  that  unhindered  he  may  express  wise  purpose  and  sincere 
understanding,  not  that  he  may  unhampered  prove  to  a  suffering 
world  his  lack  of  thought  and  failure  to  appreciate  that  the  right  to 
expressj  is  absolutely  involved  with  the  power  to  express  beauty. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  individualist  and  the  egotist, 
and  by  their  works  shall  ye  know  them — apart.  Of  the  individual 
conception  of  real  beauty  we  cannot  have  too  much  in  architecture. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  welcome  most  heartily  an  attempt  like 
the  Garden  City  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  to  prove  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  a  standard  of  beauty  in  town  building,  and  of 
guaranteeing  that  standard  to  the 
public  by  placing  the  building  in 
the  hands  of  artists  of 
imagination  and  training. 
This  most  significant,  if 
not  the  first, 
garden  city  in  Vi 
America  was 
born  of  the 
desire  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  to 
devote  a  part 
of  the  large 
fortune  left  her 


FOREST  HILLS  : 
THE  RAILROAD 
STATION  FROM 
THE  HOFFMAN 
BOULEVARD. 
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by  her  husband  to  create  something  of  permanent  value  to  the  coun- 
try; a  practical  investment,  perhaps,  but  also  a  means  of  education 
to  all  those  of  moderate  means  seeking  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a 
model  village,  where  would  be  an  opportunity  of  living  without  great 
expense  and  in  charming  homes;  of  having  a  bit  of  a  garden  and 
congenial  neighbors;  and  all  this,  of  course,  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  New  York  and  in  surroundings  that  are  at  once  pic- 
turesque and  yet  along  main  traveled  roads.  Naturally,  Mrs.  Sage 
is  not  attempting  to  supervise  or  m  any  way  be  responsible  for  the 

practical    details  of  this 
Garden    City.    She   has 
turned    over    the    man- 
agement    to     the 
Sage     Foundation 
Homes  Company. 
Both  the   pro- 
jectors and  direct- 
ors of  Forest  Hills 
Gardens  were  con- 
vinced    from    the 
start  that  buildings 
of  tasteful  design, 
well      constructed 
of  brick,  cement  or 
other     permanent 
material,  were  really  most  economical 
in  the  long  run,  even  if  involving  a 
They  were  also  more  durable,  safer. 
And  so  the  houses  of  this  City, 


°"-tSis. 


STATION       SQUARE       AT       FOREST        HILLS  : 
STORES    AND    HOUSEKEEPING    APARTMENTS. 


greater  expense  at    the  start 
with  greater  picturesque  possibilities 

which  is  being  erected,  as  in  a  way  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Sage,  will  be, 
if  the  plans  are  carefully  carried  out,  at  once  practical  and  picturesque, 
comfortable  and  durable.  Now  that  the  new  Pennsylvania  tunnel 
is  finished.  Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
ride  of  Herald  Square,  so  that  the  resident  of  this  unique  village 
will  be  much  nearer  the  central  business  portion  of  New  York  than 
if  living  north  or  south  on  the  actual  island. 

Already  in  England  the  garden  city  movement  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  most  interesting  and  practical  results.  Beautiful  suburbs 
have  been  established  about  London,  near  enough  to  render  business 
in  the  metropolis  perfectly  practicable;  far  enough  away  to  permit 
interesting  architectural  design  and  a  chance  for  home  gardens. 
There  are  also  many  societies  in  England  as  well  as  all  over  Europe 
for  the  building  of  garden  cities  for  laboring  people,  where  every 
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man   has    his    garden    and    every  woman    her 

opportunity  to  live  somewhat  out  of  doors,  and 

to  nave    real  neii^hbors  c 

near  at  hand.   The  idea   -  ',  .-^ 

of   all    this    kuid  —       - '■'  "-" '^' 

of    communityffi^ 

arch  itect  ur  a  I 

work  is  to  make  _^ 

life    more    eco-  '- 

nomical,    more 

beautiful,      more 

interesting  for 

women,      more    '*^^^>^'  — -  ^ — *^^^j> 

homelike  for  men,  more  cheerful    forest  hills  railroad  station,  station  square. 

and  sane  for  children.     The  value  of  the  work  is  so  tremendous  that 

it  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  that  it  has  not  been  undertaken  on  a 

large  scale  before  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  most  widereaching  good  fortune  that  the  first 
building  of  a  beautiful  suburban  city  should  have  been  placed  m 
the  hands  of  an  architect  who  is  already  famous  as  a  designer  of 
original,  significant  and  beautiful  American  domestic  architecture. 
We  know  of  no  man  in  this  country  more  capable  of  handling  the 
architectural  difliculties  in  such  an  undertaking  and  evolving  there- 
from  the  right  kind  of  beauty  than  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  He 
is  an  artist  of  wide  experience,  most  adequate  professional  training 
and  genuine  architectural  ideals.  That  he  is  to  work  out  the  archi- 
tectural salvation  of  this  garden  city  with  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted would  indicate  that  a  higher  ideal  of  beauty  will  be  achieved 
than  we  have 
ever  hoped  for ' 
in  our  subur-  .^iK 
ban  existence,  t 
One  has  only ' 
to  glance  at " 
the  illustra-'^,-^. 
tions    of    this      '-—t*-" 


.mm^i. 
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SINGLE   FAMILY   DWELLINGS    AT  FOREST   HILLS. 


article  to  realize  that  these  two 
men  have  planned  a  noble  architectural  standard  for  the  town, 
and  have  based  it  on  a  foundation  of  honesty  and  simplicity.  The 
houses  are  beautiful  in  design;  where  ornament  is  used  it  seems 
inevitable,  and  the  relation  of  one  house  to  another  shows  a  harmony 
only  conceivable  where  there  is  a  fundamental  architectural  prin- 
ciple underlying  a  diversity  of  effort  in  building. 
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DETAII,  PLAN  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FOREST  HILLS:  THE  FIRST  GARDEN  CITY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  what  opportunity  the  in- 
dividual will  have  in  this  "model  town"  for  the  expression  of  his 
own  particular  ideas  in  home  building.  According  to  the  prospec- 
tus, the  individual  will  have  his  opportunity,  within  limits.  The 
company  will  not  build  the  whole  town.  It  will  leave  a  large  part 
of  the  tract  to  be  built  up  by  the  individual  purchasers  of  plots, 
exercising  a  sufficient  guidance  over  their  choice  of  plans  and  devel- 
opment of  their  land  to  ensure  a  general  harmony  with  the  admi- 
rable architectural  scheme  devised  as  a  standard  for  the  entire  com- 
munity.    On  this  point  Mr.  Atterbury  himself  says: 

"While  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  area  to  be  developed 
will  undoubtedly  be  sold  without  building  improvements,  the  Homes 
Company,  in  order  to  set  a  standard  and  control  more  surely  the 
architectural  character  of  the  future  town,  has  planned  to  erect  and 
hold,  certainly  for  a  time,  a  large  number  of  dwellings.  To  this  end 
designs  have  been  prepared  for  an  initial  operation  contemplating 
different  groups  of  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  in  land  im- 
provement and   building  construction   of  a   million   and   a   quarter 
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dollars.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  this  first 
operation,  which  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  more  e.\j)ensive  and 
central  properly,  are  in  the  form  of  contiguous  houses;  the  detached 
and  semi-detached  types  of  dwellings  of  various  grades  and  sizes 
being  necessarily  possible  only  on  less  central  and  lower-jiriced  j)or- 
tions  of  the  property.  The  different  types  of  buildings  mcluded  in 
these  groups  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  is  permitted  by  the  economic 
conditions,  which  necessarily  determine  also  their  distril)ution  and 
location  on  the  property.  Adjoining  the  railroad  station  and  form- 
ing the  Station  Square  are  three-  and  four-story  buildings  contain- 
ing stores,  offices  and  restaurants,  and  in  the  uj)per  stories  small 
non-housekeeping  apartments,  for  both  men  and  women.  From  this 
center  out  toward  Forest  Park,  which  bounds  the  property  on  the 
southeast,  the  houses  are  planned  to  correspond  to  the  varying  values 
of  the  lots,  as  determined  by  their  size,  location  and  prospect,  the 
larger  single-family  dwellings  containing  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  the 
smaller  four  or  five.  While  they  will  vary  greatly  in  size,  arrange- 
ment, cost  and  architectural  treatment,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  them  alike  in  their  domestic  and  livable  character.  From  an 
architectural  j)oint  of  view  our  greatest  opportunity  will  lie  in  that 
general  harmony  of  design  which  is  possible  only  where  the  entire 
scheme  of  development  is  laid  out  and  executed  under  a  system  of 
cooperation  by  the  various  experts  engaged  in  it." 

\ot  only  will  Forest  Hills  Gardens  be  educational  along  archi- 
tectural lines  but  it  will  establish  a  precedent  and  inaugurate  methods 
along  certain  practical  channels  of  real-estate  operation.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  experiment  to  formulate  regulations  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  real  estate  which  may  be  accepted  by  operators  handling 
property  of  similar  character  throughout  the  country,  with  conse- 
quent elimination  of  waste  in  energy  and  money.  A  matter  which 
has  not  in  the  past  received  much  consideration. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  architectural  scheme  perhaps  one  can 
obtain  the  best  idea  through  the  classification  of  the  buddings  into 
groups  as  follows: 

Group  One.  Station  Square,  including  the  railroad  station  and  a  group  of  buildings 
adjoining  containing  shops,  offices,  a  restaurant  and  accommodations  for  some  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  people,  consisting  mainly  of  small  non-housekeeping  apartments  for 
men  and  women,  in  connection  with  which  there  is  provided  a  squash  court  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  small  studios. 

Group  Two.  .\  block  of  small  single-family  houses,  with  thirteen  feet  frontage,  two  or 
three  stories  in  height,  containing  four  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  Three.  .\  block  of  single-family  houses  of  seventeen  feet  frontage,  two  stories  in 
height  with  attic,  seven  to  nine  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  Four.  .\  block  of  ten  single-family  houses,  with  seventeen  feet  frontage,  two 
stories  in  height  and  containing  five  rooms  and  bath. 
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f^  Group  Five.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  with  twenty  feet  frontage,  two  stories  and 
attic  in  height  and  containing  six  to  eight  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  Six.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses,  with  twenty  feet  frontage,  two  stories 
in  height  with  attic  and  containing  eight  to  ten  rooms  and  two  baths. 

Group  Seven.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses  with  twenty-six  feet  frontage,  three 
stories  in  height,  containing  ten  to  twelve  rooms  and  baths  and  toilets. 

Group  Eight.  A  block  of  workshops  and  flats,  twenty  feet  frontage,  two  and  three  stories 
in  height,  the  former  containing  workshops  or  stores  with  three  rooms  and  bath  above,  the 
latter  workshops  and  stores  on  street  level  and  six  rooms  and  bath  in  upper  stories. 

Group  Nine.  A  row  of  semi-detached  two-family  houses  on  shallow  lots  of  fifty  feet 
frontage,  containing  two  stories,  each  unit  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  bath  all  on  one  floor. 

Group  Ten.  A  row  of  semi-detached  two-family  houses  on  lots  of  twenty-seven  feet 
frontage,  two  stories  in  height,  each  unit  containing  five  or  six  rooms  and  bath  all  on  one 
floor. 

The  drawings  reproduced  here  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the 
attractiveness  and  architectural  impressiveness  of  Mr.  Atterbury's 
plans  for  the  buildings  of  the  above  groups.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
arrangements  afford  considerable  latitude  for  differences  in  income, 
taste,  number  in  family  and  habits  of  life  among  the  prospective 
residents  and  yet  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  scheme  from  both 
architectural  and  operative  points  of  view.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a 
town  where  a  low-paid  mechanic  or  day  laborer  can  afford  to  live, 
and  in  view  of  the  ill-advised  and  unauthorized  announcement  that 
it  was  to  be  a  workingmen's  colony  there  may  be  some  regret  or  dis- 
appointment at  this.  But  the  members  of  the  Sage  Foundation  hint 
that  in  future  the  funds  in  its  possession  may  also  be  used  to  provide 
better  housing  for  wage-earners  of  this  class.  The  homes  at  Forest 
Hills  will,  however,  be  within  the  means  of  well-paid  mechanics,  work- 
ers on  small  salaries,  etc. 

The  type  of  dwelling  architecture  in  the  garden  city  needs  for 
its  effectiveness  the  shrubbery  and  flowers,  the  frequent  open  spaces 
and  the  curved  street  lines  which  will  be  noticeable  features  of  the 
village.  The  center  of  the  town  will  have  that  air  of  dignity  and 
solidity  observed  or  felt  in  many  old-world  cities  but  usually  lacking 
in  America.  The  shops  and  business  resorts  of  various  kinds  will 
take  their  places  as  appropriate  parts  of  the  picture,  not  marring  the 
landscape  but  contributing  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  town 
as  well  as  being  of  value  from  the  point  of  utility. 

The  graceful  lines  of  the  winding  streets  will  not  only  help  to 
preserve  the  rural  aspect  of  the  village  and  be  more  pleasing  from 
the  aesthetic  standpoint,  but  they  will  also  add  to  public  convenience 
by  afi'ording  a  more  direct  means  of  circulation.  The  reduction  of 
minor  streets  to  a  width  appropriate  to  their  character  results  in 
economy  in  road  construction  and  saving  of  land.  This  saving  will 
enable  the  company  to  provide  more  public  open  spaces  and  more 
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space  between  the  houses  or  groups  of  dwellings.  The  latter,  in- 
stead of  continuing  in  solid  blocks  from  one  street  to  another  will 
be  i)rokeii  up  into  sinaller  units.  The  spaces  between  the  l)locks, 
together  with  a  setback  from  the  street,  will  give  a  general  feeling 
of  openness  to  the  entire  village.  Thus,  though  on  account  of  the 
nearness  to  Manhattan  a  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  will 
be  economically  necessary,  the  general  aspect  of  things  will  be  more 
like  the  real  country  than  is  customary  in  places  where  prices  of 
land  are  correspondinojly  high. 

The  idea  of  the  Homes  Company  management  is  to  rent  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  homes,  but  to  aftord  every  encouragement  to  the 
homeseeKer  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  property.  Terms  of  sale 
will  be  as  low  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  safe  business  proposition, 
where  the  funds  invested  are  expected  to  earn  only  what  they  would 
in  a  savings  bank.  The  buyer  may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  em- 
ploying his  own  builder  or  having  the  company  do  the  construction. 
All  grading,  paving,  planting,  parking  and  sewerage  construction 
will  be  done  by  the  company. 

If  the  expectations  entertained  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  can  be 
realized  the  Sage  Foundation  will  succeed  in  providing  healthful  and 
attractive  homes  to  many  people,  will  demonstrate  that  tasteful  and 
natural  surroundings  pay  in  suburban  development,  will  encourage 
more  economical  methods  of  marketing  land  and  will  suggest  imita- 
tion of  its  methods  in  many  particulars.  The  latter  point  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all.  Who  can  say  how  far-reaching  the  eti'ect 
may  be? 
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SCULPTURE  IMPORTANT  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  EXHIBITION  FOR  THE  WINTER 
OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TEN 

DECEMBER  tenth  saw  the  opening  of  the  annual  win- 
ter exhibition  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organization 
an  entire  gallery  was  devoted  to  sculpture,  and  it  is 
significant  that  in  general  interest  and  aggregate  merit 
this  room  took  precedence.  There  were  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  pieces  of  sculpture,  covering 
a  great  range  of  subject.  One  passed  with  interest  from  Robert 
Aitken's  dignified  portrait-bust  of  President  Taft  to  the  grotesque 
but  graceful  abandon  of  Florence  Wyle's  "Dancing  Boy";  paused 
fascinated  before  Eli  Harvey's  "Jaguar  Rampant,"  and  then  turned 
with  delighted  appreciation  to  the  delicate  modeling  of  "L'Arriere 
Pensee,"  oy  Editn  Woodman  Burroughs;  all  the  while  marveling  at 
the  variety  and  originality  of  the  subjects  and  handling.  But  little 
of  the  modeling  was  reminiscent  of  the  great  established  names. 

The  progress  of  sculpture  has  been  great  in  this  country  during 
recent  years.  A  group  of  young  workers  has  arisen  with  clear  inde- 
pendent vision  and  sure,  sensitive  hands.  Perhaps  sculpture  is 
more  native  to  American  genius  than  the  other  arts,  yet  there  is  a 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  soul  in  landscape  painting  in  America 
which  makes  it  also  preeminent.  Certainly  this  simple-hearted 
appreciation  of  the  natural,  human  things  thronged  the  South  Gal- 
lery this  season  with  lovely  images. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  appreciation  of  everyday 
beauty  than  "The  Windy  Doorstep"  by  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle, 
which  received  the  Helen  Foster  Barnett  prize  for  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten.  The  frontispiece  in  this  issue  gives  the  most  interesting 
view  of  this  little  figure.  The  pose  is  easily  recognized  and  also  its 
peculiar  fitness  for  sculptured  presentment.  The  body  is  full  of 
vigorous  action,  but  the  pose  confines  it  to  the  small  radius  of  the 
pedestal,  so  that  the  feeling  of  worriment  lest  the  figure  fly  off  into 
space,  which  an  actional  pose  so  often  causes,  is  quite  eliminated. 
Moreover,  the  flying  skirts  and  close-sheathed  figure  give  opportu- 
nity for  texture  work  and  muscle  modeling  and  we  find  ourselves 
paying  that  first  and  sincerest  tribute  given  to  the  one  who  sees  where 
the  throng  has  been  blind,  "Why  hasn't  someone  done  that  before!" 
James  Fraser  exhibited  some  portrait-busts  of  children  handled 
with  that  peculiar  tenderness  so  noteworthy  in  this  phase  of  his 
work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pieces  that  showed 
originality  and  skill  without  naming  practically  the  entire  number 
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of  them,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  J.  Scott  Hartley's  "Joy  of 
Life,"  McCartan's  "Narcissus."  Edward  Berger's  "Wild  Flower" 
and  his  equally  entrancing  design  for  a  sun  dial. 

THE  painting  exhibited  was  not,  as  a  whole,  so  strikingly  meri- 
torious as  the  sculpture.  Though  the  technique,  generally 
speaking,  was  excellent,  there  was  not  definite  originality  of  sub- 
ject or  treatment.  Mr.  Alexander's  picture,  a  poem  in  green  and 
rose,  occupied  the  place  of  honor,  as  did  his  picture  in  the  previous 
exhibit,  "The  Bar  of  Sunlight."  Chase's  "Studio  Interior"  rejoiced 
the  heart,  with  its  broken  color,  and  masterly  blend  of  many  objects 
into  a  rich  and  symphonic  whole.  When  Mr.  Chase  works  for  art's 
sake,  there  is  no  master  more  stimulating  or  pleasing. 

One  of  the  strongest  landscapes  exhibited  was  Ernest  Lawson's 
"The  Harlem  River  near  High  Bridge."  Every  painting  loses  some- 
thing when  reproduced  in  black  and  white,  but  even  in  the  photo- 
graph this  picture  conveys  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  physical  force 
m  its  component  parts.  The  river  actually  bears  up  the  rafts  and 
heavy  barges  upon  it,  and  moves,  undeterred,  powerful  but  silent, 
along  its  course.  The  trains  labor  up  and  down  with  their  heavy 
chains  of  freight  cars;  even  the  masses  of  rock  in  the  foreground 
impress  a  sense  of  potential  force  upon  the  beholder.  Everywhere 
there  are  ragged  edges,  the  evidences  of  brute  strength  that  has 
wrested  from  iVature  concessions  for  building  the  roadbeds,  the  land- 
ing stages  which  shall  facilitate  the  conquest  of  men  and  commerce. 
The  smooth  masonry  of  bridge  and  tower  look  down  upon  rock 
scarred  by  the  ages;  the  powerful  trains  ply  beneath  the  snadow  of 
a  quiet  force  which  could,  and  some  day  may,  crush  them  into  noth- 
ingness, the  shanties  of  laborers  are  shaded  by  young  forest  trees. 
Such  a  scene  could  be  found  nowhere  save  in  a  young  and  growing 
country — in  America,  where  the  most  complete  systems  of  business 
seem  to  rest  but  lightly  on  the  breast  of  primitive  nature.  The  pic- 
ture presents  a  dramatic  conflict  of  forces — natural  and  mechanical, 
and,  as  in  every  conflict  where  the  tide  of  the  fight  has  already  turned 
toward  the  victor,  there  is  a  note  of  tragedy  as  well  as  of  triumph. 

Wilton  Lockwood  showed  one  of  the  few  still-life  canvases  in 
the  exhibition,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  it  was:  creamy  white  peonies 
in  a  round  dark  green  jar.  F.  J.  W^augh  had  two  small  canvases 
of  Gloucester,  one  "Five  Pound  Island,"  in  which  the  artist  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  the  shadow  of  mystery  that  some  wav  lingers 
about  its  deserted  wharves  and  rotting  piles.  A  tiny  little  sketch  by 
Edith  Prellwitz  was  almost  overpowered  oy  the  larger  canvases  around 
it.     It  was  called  "Andromeda"  and  showed  a  vounfij  Greek  irirl  of 
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beautiful  slender  form  bending  to  tie  on  her  sandal.  The  figure  and 
background  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  landscape  detail,  were 
done  in  pale  opalescent  tints. 

Edward  Dufner's  "The  Shade  of  the  Birches"  is  redolent  of 
reposeful  cool  and  the  dolce  far  niente  of  summer  which  this  artist 
knows  so  well  how  to  reproduce.  The  easy  grace  of  the  poses,  the 
parasol  dropped  and  left  open  upon  the  grass;  the  languid  gesture 
of  the  woman  toward  the  children,  all  breathe  the  spirit  of  pleasant 
heat,  of  vacation  time.  Mr.  Dufner  is  a  wonderful  interpreter  of 
summer,  of  languorous  breezes,  of  happy  sighs,  of  sensuous  content- 
ment. 

Among  the  portraits  deserving  of  especial  attention  was  Emil 
Hering's  'Father  and  Son."  It  represented  a  fisherman  in  slicker 
and  so'wester  seated  at  a  table.  Beside  him  stands  his  boy  with  all 
the  strength  that  marks  the  father's  face  prescient  in  the  son's. 

The  beauty  of  Mr.  Funk's  group  of  Mr.  William  Coe's  children 
is  well  brought  out  in  the  photograph  accompanying.  The  compo- 
sition is  of  unusual  excellence,  even  for  Mr.  Funk,  and  the  children's 
figures  are  very  sympathetically  treated  against  a  background  of 
shadowy  green  and  soft  cloudy  sky,  suggestmg  the  mystery  that  the 
surrounding  world  presents  to  them,  and  delicately  conveying  the 
isolation  of  childhood  from  the  truth  behind  the  cloudy  veils. 

"The  Cruise  of  the  'Ellida'"  by  Luis  Mora  was  full  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  The  figures  of  three  vigorous  young  Americans  are 
grouped  in  the  stern  of  a  yacht.  Sanity  of  mind  and  body  radiate 
from  them.  The  strong  light  of  the  background  is  eminently  the 
proper  setting  for  these  happy  young  adventurers  and  the  bright 
charm  of  their  personalities  dominates  the  beholder  and  awakes  in 
him  a  responsive  emotion  of  joyousness. 

As  usual,  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  pictures 
were  in  the  isolated  room  by  the  entrance  door.  Here  from  time  to 
time,  you  find  such  masters  in  modern  American  art  as  Robert 
Henri,  W.  J.  Glackens,  John  Sloan.  This  winter  "The  Cruise  of 
the  'Ellida'  "  was  hung  in  this  room.  Also,  Ernest  Lawson's 
beautifully  conceived  and  vigorously  handled  "Long  Island,"  a 
picture  creating  a  sensation  in  the  art  world  when  first  exhibited. 

On  the  west  wall  hung  Ben  Ali  Haggin's  striking  portrait  of  the 
lovely  Rita  Sacchetto  in  the  costume  which  she  wears  in  her  vivid 
graceful  presentation  of  the  old  Spanish  dances.  It  is  a  second 
study  of  the  subject,  more  subtle  and  sympathetic  in  handling  than 
the  one  seen  last  year.  The  delicate  evanescent  beauty  of  the  face 
is  most  satisfactorily  shown,  and  the  pose  is  that  of  a  dancer  with 
the  thrill  of  the  music  already  stirring  her   soul. 
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THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  COBBLERS  SON:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

iXCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  learned  Doctor.  lie 
was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  a  Doctor  of  Philos- 
oijliy,  and  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else.  He  was  renowned  throughout  all  Europe  for 
his  vast  learning,  and  in  some  quarters  he  was  thought 
to  be  a  wizard.  He  could  make  water  turn  to  blood; 
he  could  name  the  stars  and  foretell  an  eclipse;  he 
could  read  books  written  in  strange  tongues.  Some  folk  believed  he 
could  turn  dross  into  gold  if  he  would.  I  don't  know  where  there 
has  lived  so  learned  a  man  before  or  since. 

To  the  Doctor's  laboratory  one  day  came  Hans,  the  Cobbler,  and 
his  son  Fritz. 

"Learned  Doctor."  quoth  Hans,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
"1  bring  my  son  Fritz  to  ask  if  thou  wilt  make  a  scholar  of  him." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  big,  tanned  fellow  and  smiled. 

"Dost  want  to  become  a  scholar.'"  he  asked. 

But  Fritz  only  twirled  his  cap  and  stared,  and  answered  never  a 
word. 

"Nay,"  said  Hans,  sadly,  "he  desires  not  to  be  a  scholar." 

"Hath  he  no  skill  with  tools.'"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  Cobbler,  "he  hath  skill." 

"Then  w^hy  not  make  a  cobbler  of  him  .'  The  world  needs  good 
cobblers  more  than  it  needs  poor  scholars." 

"I  have  tried,"  answered  Hans,  "but  he  will  not  work  at  my 
trade.  He  must  needs  be  ever  running  about  the  country,  poking 
his  head  into  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  nlaces,  and  learning  nothing 
of  any  value  to  himself  or  to  me.  U  thou  wouldst  take  him  here, 
he  would  do  thy  bidding  for  fear  of  thy  displeasure,  and  he  might 
become  a  scholar  after  all.     I  can  do  nothing  with  him." 

So  the  Doctor  took  Fritz  aside  and  questioned  him,  but  could 
not  discover  that  the  lad  possessed  more  than  half  a  man's  wits. 

"I  fear,"  said  he  to  the  father,  at  length,  "that  I  cannot  make  a 
scholar  of  thy  son.     He  cannot  even  read,  save  with  great  labor." 

"Then  let  him  be  thy  servant,"  pleaded  the  father.  "He  shall 
fetch  thy  wood  and  sweep  thy  floors  and  wash  thy  vessels.  He  can  do 
these  things  handily.  Perchance  he  will  learn  a  thmg  or  two  in  a 
year.  I  will  buy  his  food  and  clothing.  He  need  be  paid 
nothing." 

The  Doctor  was  not  an  unkmd  man,  and  he  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  lad's  broad  back  and  strong  hands. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  at  length,  '^I  will  take  him,  but  I  will  not 
promise  to  teach  him  anything." 
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So  the  old  Cobbler  departed  well  content,  and  Fritz  took  up  his 
duties  in  the  Doctor's  house. 

For  a  year  he  cared  for  the  Doctor's  laboratory  and  books,  and 
his  fear  of  his  master's  displeasure  kept  him  at  his  work,  though 
often  his  gaze  would  steal  out  of  the  window  to  follow  the  flight  of 
some  meadow-lark,  and  when  the  wind  blew  over  the  hills  his  heart 
went  with  it.  He  was  cleanly  and  careful,  and  a  model  servant, 
but  in  all  the  year  he  learned  none  of  the  Doctor's  wisdom.  Books 
meant  nothing  to  him,  and  the  retorts  and  test-tubes  and  furnaces 
were  but  so  many  silly  toys.  The  Doctor  soon  despaired  of  teach- 
ing the  lad  anything,  and  came  to  look  upon  him  almost  as  one  of 
the  dumb  animals. 

When  the  year  was  up,  the  Doctor  prepared  to  go  on  a  long 
journey,  and  because  of  the  intercession  of  the  old  Cobbler  promised 
to  take  Fritz  with  him. 

After  they  had  been  gone  many  days,  they  were  passing  through 
a  dense  wood  one  afternoon  when  they  were  set  upon  by  robbers, 
who  took  away  their  horses,  stole  the  Doctor's  purse,  stripped  them 
of  all  their  possessions,  and  left  them  alone  in  tne  wood. 

Then  it  was  that  the  great  fear  came  upon  the  learned  Doctor — 
fear  and  perplexity.  Deprived  of  his  black  cloak,  he  shivered  in  the 
wind.    The  nearest  town  was  miles  away,  and  they  had  no  horses. 

"What  shall  we  do,  my  Master.?"  asked  Fritz. 

But  the  Doctor  only  shuddered,  and  cast  frightened  glances  over 
his  shoulder.  In  all  his  learning  he  found  no  power  to  cope  with 
this  situation.  All  his  riches  availed  him  nothing  now,  and  fame 
reaches  not  to  the  heart  of  a  lonely  wood. 

Finally  Fritz  began  to  lose  patience.  He  could  not  understand 
the  Doctor's  indecision. 

"Come,"  said  he;  "shall  we  not  set  out  toward  the  town  .'^  We 
will  perish  if  we  remain  here." 

The  Doctor  answered  never  a  word,  but  when  Fritz  led  the  way, 
he  followed.  He  had  no  idea  of  his  whereabouts,  he  had  become  so 
confused  in  the  scuflBe,  but  Fritz  glanced  at  the  setting  sun  and  set 
forth  directly. 

Presently  he  heard  the  Doctor  giving  forth  little  moans,  and 
turning,  he  beheld  him  limping  painfully.  The  robbers  had  stolen 
the  Doctor's  riding  boots  with  their  silver  spurs.  When  the  robbers 
had  set  upon  them,  Fritz  had  hastily  concealed  his  knife;  this  he 
now  drew  forth.  Seeking  out  a  certain  tree,  he  stripped  it  of  bark; 
then  he  found  pliant,  thonglike  roots  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  shrub, 
and  with  these  ne  deftly  fashioned  rude  shoes  which  he  bound  upon 
his  master's  feet. 
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By  and  by  they  became  hungry,  but  their  wallets  were  gone, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Fritz  bade  his  master  rest  upon  a 
fallen  tree,  and  turned  off  into  the  forest.  After  a  little  time  he  re- 
turned with  his  cap  full  of  berries,  and  a  pocket  full  of  roots  and 
herbs  that  were  good  to  eat,  and  clear  spring  water  in  a  vessel 
fashioned  of  bark.  The  Doctor  fell  upon  the  food  greedily,  and 
soon  assuaged  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  moon  came  up  early,  and  Fritz  led  the  way  briskly  along 
the  dimly  lighted  path.  But  the  Doctor  was  not  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  travel,  and  at  last  he  sank  down  exhausted.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  the  air  was 
frosty.  So  Fritz  made  for  them  a  bed  of  boughs  and  a  coverlet  of 
leaves,  and  the  Doctor  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

But  Fritz  knew  there  would  be  wild  beasts  prowling  about,  so 
he  set  himself  the  task  of  making  a  fire.  After  a  long  search  he 
found  a  flinty  stone  and  a  handful  of  dry  bark  fiber.  By  striking 
sparks  from  the  stone  with  the  blade  of  his  knife  he  at  last  kindled 
a  fire,  and  piling  it  high  with  fagots,  he  lay  down  beside  the  Doctor. 

In  the  morning  Fritz  fetched  more  food  and  water,  and  they  set 
forth  again.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  march  they  at  last  canae  out 
upon  the  highway,  and  a  passing  farmer  took  them  to  town  in  his 
cart. 

When  finally  the  Doctor  reached  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  once 
more  became  the  master  and  Fritz  the  servant;  but  the  lad  would 
have  no  more  of  it. 

"I  care  not  for  thy  learning,  sir,"  quoth  he.  "Do  none  of  thy 
books  teach  thee  to  find  food  or  make  fire?  Surely  these  are  the 
first  things  for  a  man  to  know.  I  will  hie  me  back  to  the  house  of 
my  father." 

So  saying,  he  started  off  down  the  road  singing — the  witless 
knave — with  never  a  penny  in  his  purse. 

IT  IS  easy  to  misconstrue  the  moral  of  this  tale.  There  are  not  a 
few  people  nowadays  who,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  simple  life, 
are  riding  their  hobby  too  fast  and  too  far.  Time  was  when  each 
family  was  ffependent  upon  its  own  eftorts  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
soil  for  food,  raiment  and  all  the  necessities  of  life.  Country  folk 
raised  their  own  wool  and  wove  it  into  clothing  for  themselves.  They 
grew  their  own  wheat,  ground  it,  and  made  it  into  bread.  There  was 
much  to  be  desired  in  that  life.  It  made  for  self-reliance,  sturdiness 
of  character,  redness  of  blood,  keenness  of  eye,  skill  with  the  hands, 
readiness  of  wit.     But  it  was  not  all  ideal. 

It  is  well  that  society  has  become  better  organized.     It  is  well 
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that  we  have  grown  richer  in  the  comforts  of  life.  It  is  well  for  the 
weak  that  the  strong  must  help  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  seek  the 
path  back  to  savagery. 

We  have  gone  too  far,  however,  and  there  is  a  reaction  apparent 
on  every  hand.  It  is  a  wholesome,  salutary  thing,  this  turnmg  of 
the  face  back  toward  primitive  simplicity.  Only  we  should  take 
care  not  to  let  the  pendulum  swing  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  trend  of  modern  life — the  specialized  career,  the  life  of  cities 
— is  at  once  narrowing  and  complicating.  Hence  the  movement  back 
to  the  farm,  and  its  simpler,  broader  life.  We  are  coming  to  believe 
that  only  with  life  near  the  soil  and  the  sources  of  things  can  come 
true  independence,  and  there  are  still  some  of  us  who  thirst  for  lib- 
erty. Only  before  we  cut  loose,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  not  act- 
ing on  blind  impulse;   we  must  understand  the  situation. 

We  have  become  educated  now  to  things  that  our  fathers  cheer- 
fully did  without.  Our  needs  are  partly  the  same,  partly  different. 
To  transplant  us  bodily  into  Colonial  New  England  would  mean  a 
sad  awakening  for  many  of  us. 

We  are  better  off  without  wealth  and  enervating  luxury.  We  do 
not  need  costly  furnishings  in  our  homes.  We  do  not  need  half  the 
things  we  have.  But  we  do  need  time  and  opportunity  for  culture; 
we  need  good  food;  we  need  comfortable  beds;  we  need  sanitary 
plumbing;  we  need  warm  houses;  we  need  some  of  the  refinements 
of  life;   we  need  neighbors  who  live  as  we  do. 

These  things,  however,  do  not  destroy  the  simplicity  of  life. 
Rather,  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  life  richer  and  better. 
We  do  not  want  to  degenerate;  we  merely  want  to  choose  our  own 
line  of  progress,  and  not  have  it  all  mapped  out  for  us  and  restricted 
by  the  conditions  of  commercial  and  city  life. 

Grant  me  these  things,  and  I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul,  in  the 
journey  back  to  the  land,  and  the  quest  for  the  simple  life. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clearly  understood  on  this  point,  lest 
I  be  accused  of  making  a  hero  of  Fritz.  He  was  more  or  less  of  a 
worthless  booby,  after  all.  One  is  not  often  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  one  Doctor  is  worth  a  hundred  Fritzes. 
But  Fritz  didn't  need  to  be  such  an  ignoramus,  and  the  Doctor 
didn't  need  to  be  such  a  worthless  nincompoop  in  an  emergency. 
Let  us  be  Doctors  if  we  will;  our  ambition  is  sure  to  lead  us  in  that 
direction.  But  if  we  neglect  the  Fritz  side  of  us  we  are  deliberately 
narrowing  our  lives  and  dwarfing  our  souls. 

Now  one  thing  that  country  life  does  for  a  man  or  a  woman,  and 
especially  for  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  to  train  the  natural,  God-given  facul- 
ties and  make  life  better  worth  the  living.    There  are  plenty  of  suc- 
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cessful  business  men  today  who  couldn't  for  the  life  of  them  plant  a 
row  of  corn,  or  build  a  fire  of  wet  wood,  or  put  up  a  creditable  shelf 
in  the  pantry. 

They  are  like  our  great  lummux  of  a  cat.  We  put  him  in  a  closet 
with  a  mouse  the  other  day,  and  he  simply  sat  and  stared  at  it.  He's 
an  atTectionate  fellow  and  a  fine  parlor  ornament,  but  his  economic 
value  is  minus.  I  fear  he  would  starve  if  shut  up  in  a  barn  full  of 
mice. 

That  is  why  fewer  men  retire  from  business  than  formerly.  Not 
only  are  they  not  satisfied  with  a  competence,  but  their  intellectual 
resources  are  often  quite  undeveloped.  Take  them  away  from  their 
desks,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves.  At  the 
age  of  fifty  they  have  learned  but  one  way  to  use  eyes,  hands  and 
brain.  Take  them  out  of  their  little  rut  and  they  are  like  the  Doctor 
in  the  woods.  What  a  commentary  on  modern  life,  that  a  man  is  as 
dependent  upon  business  as  an  opium  fiend  upon  his  drug!  As  for 
the  society  woman,  the  club  man,  the  mere  pleasure  seeker,  their 
cases  are  not  worth  our  consideration. 

And  it  shows  in  the  children,  too— pretty  little  well-mannered, 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  an 
artificial  civilization  that  makes  them  as  self-reliant  as  hothouse 
roses.  For  the  sake  of  the  children,  if  for  no  other  reason,  give  heed 
to  the  parable  of  the  Doctor  and  Fritz. 

In  fact,  it's  ver}-  largely  an  educational  question.  Your  modern 
business  man  has  been  brought  up  to  the  life  he  leads.  Give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  learn  something  besides  compound  interest 
and  penmanship.  Manual  training  is  a  good  thing;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  should  be  put  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

But  better  than  manual  training,  or  any  of  the  systems,  is  the 
natural  education  that  comes  from  spending  the  playtime  of  life 
where  children  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  a  large  extent. 
The  country  boy  unquestionably  learns  many  things  that  are  a  closed 
book  to  his  city  cousin. 

I  do  not  advise  any  man  or  woman  to  cut  loose  hastily  from  long- 
established  habits  and  the  comforts  of  city  life.  Country  life  is  not 
a  panacea.  There  are  plenty  of  unhappy  people  living  in  the  coun- 
try. But  for  many  who  are  discontented  witli  the  thraldom  of  the 
office,  who  are  fretted  by  the  constricting  influence  of  city  life,  who 
feel  within  them  stifled  natural  impulses  struggling  for  expression, 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  greater  liberty  and  the  richer  life,  here 
may  be  found  the  way  out. 

For  the  activities  and  interests  of  country  life  do  open  the  eyes 
and  exercise  the  hands.    Here  are  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  be  daily 
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observed.  Here  is  work  to  be  done — work  for  oneself  and  not  for  a 
corporation — a  whole  work  and  not  a  piece  of  work — work  that  shows 
results  and  that  is  its  own  justification  and  greatest  joy — work  that 
stimulates  body  and  soul.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me,  country  life 
offers  a  better  opportunity  than  city  life  for  the  functioning  of  the 
whole  being. 

Unhappiness  often  comes  through  our  incapacity  to  cope  with 
the  unexpected  problems  of  life  as  they  arise,  and  any  course  of  liv- 
ing which  keeps  all  our  senses  and  powers  active,  alert  and  in  train- 
ing makes  for  happiness.  Thus  has  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship  de- 
veloped among  men  forced  to  earn  their  bread  through  skill  with  the 
hands,  and  craftsmanship  has  always  been  a  mighty  power  in  the 
elevation  of  mankind. 

The  time  may  come  when,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  you  may 
be  thrown  on  your  own  resources.  You  may  be  deprived  of  money, 
old  occupations,  old  companions.  With  a  mind  still  fresh  and  recep- 
tive, with  eyes  open  to  the  multifold  interests  of  the  natural  world, 
with  hands  trained  to  work,  you  need  not  degenerate  into  a  malcon- 
tent, your  soul  need  not  dry  up.  And  it  is  never  too  early  or  too 
late  to  begin  the  training. 

To  see  with  the  eyes,  to  do  with  the  hands,  to  understand  with 
the  heart,  to  reason  with  the  mind,  these  the  simpler  and  more  primi- 
tive forms  of  life  compel  us  to  do,  and  in  the  doing  of  them  we  secure 
a  more  complete  development,  round  out  our  souls,  enrich  our  lives. 
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POSTERITY  will  owe  much  to  Mr.  Coburn,  so  that  I  hesitate 
to  call  the  series  of  studies  he  has  made  of  the  beauty  of  con- 
temporary cities  the  chief  thing  for  which  his  memory  will  be 
honored;  but  certainly  his  record  of  urban  effects  will  be  a  greatly 
valued  legacy.  Our  time  will  go  to  our  descendants  heavily  and 
even  overabundantly  documented,  yet  still  I  fancy  these  records  of 
atmosphere  and  effect  will  gleam,  extremely  welcome  jewels,  amidst 
the  dust-heaps  of  carelessly  accumulated  fact  with  which  the  his- 
torian will  struggle.  Mr.  Coburn  has  already  done  his  share  in 
recording  that  soft  profundity,  that  gentle  gray  kindliness,  which 
makes  my  mother  London  so  lovable.  .  .  .  And  now  he  has  set 
himself  with  the  finest  discrimination  to  give  in  a  compact  volume 
the  hard,  clear  vigor  of  New  York,  that  valiant  city  which  even  more 
than  Venice  rides  out  upon  the  sea." 

From  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Coburn's 
"New  York."    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
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GOVERNMENT  PROTECTION  FOREARMS  AND 
ORCHARDS:  EXCELLENT  LAWS  AGAINST 
DISEASE  AND  PEST  SELDOM  ENFORCED 

pVIXG  to  the  lon<r  cold  spring  last  year,  and  the  heavy 
rains  that  jn-eceded  the  four  weeks  drought  in  June 
and   Julv.   all  sorts  of  pests,   blight    and  diseases   of 
trees,    plants    and    vegetables    have    been    unusually 
active  and  flourishing,  so  much  so  that  shade  trees, 
as  well  as  orchards  and  gardens,  have  suffered  severely. 
Unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means  an  unprecedented 
state  of  things,  for  the  well-being  and  productiveness  of  nearly  all 
cultivated   trees   and   plants   are   purchased   at  the  price  of  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  grower.     Some  years  are  worse  than 
others  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  plant  life,  but  the  ravages 
of  pests  and  diseases  are  sufficient,  even  in  the  most  favorable  years, 
to  warrant  a  much  greater  degree  of  care  than  is  exercised  by  the 
average    farmer    or    orchardist.     The    modern    agriculturist    whose 
practical    experience   is    backed    by   a   certain    amount   of   technical 
knowledge  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  his  trees, 
shrubs  and  vegetables,  and  each  new  enemy  is  to  him  an  incentive 
for  renewed  energy  with  the  cultivator  or  spray  pump.     But  the 
old-fashioned  farmer  does  not  see  it  in  that  way.     Pests  and  blight 
are  to  him  a  part  of  the  general  "cussedness"  of  things,  and  are  as 
inevitable  as  floods  or  drought,     ^^'hen  he  deems  it  necessary  he 
will  use  the  old-fashioned  remedies  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  he 
has  no  use  for  spray  pumps  and  scoffs  at  all  suggestions  of  the  neces- 
sity for  destroymg  hopelessly  infected  trees  or  shrubs,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  consequences  of  his  negligence  spread  far  beyond  his 
own  place,  and  that  it  is  of  little  use  for  his  more  progressive  neighbors 
to  fight  against  pests  or  blight  so  long  as  an  orchard  or  garden  that 
is  seriously  infected  with  disease,  or  infested  with  scale  or  insect  pest, 
remains  in  existence. 

The  trouble  does  not  lie  with  the  laws  governing  agricultural 
conditions,  for  both  Federal  and  State  laws  are  entirely  adequate  to 
the  control  of  plant  plagues  of  all  sorts,— if  only  these  laws  were 
enforced.  The  Western  farmers,  who  are  both  progressive  and 
businesslike,  are  so  much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  checking  the  spread 
of  plagues  and  parasites  that  each  man  makes  it  his  personal  business 
not  onlv  to  see  that  his  own  orchard  is  kept  in  good  condition,  but 
that  no  blighted  or  scale-infested  orchard  in  the  neighborhood  is 
allowed  to  exist.  Public  opinion  on  this  point  is  very  much  the  same 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  stock-raising  days,  when  a  horse  thief  or  a 
cattle  rustler  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  whole  communitv, 
and  was  treated  as  such.     The  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in 
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the  greater  part  of  our  States  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  spray  in- 
fected orchards  if  it  is  possible  to  save  them,  or  to  destroy  them  if 
they  are  beyond  hope.  But  the  Department  cannot  act  in  enforcing 
the  law  unless  a  complaint  is  lodged,  so  that  after  all  the  enforcing 
of  the  very  comprehensive  laws  relating  to  plant  disease  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  farmer.  In  the  West,  where  farming  is 
carried  on  as  a  business  and  is  expected  to  succeed  like  any  other 
commercial  venture,  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  does  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  remove  any  danger  that  he  discovers,  and  the  man  who 
fails  to  report  scale  or  blight  in  his  own  orchard  soon  finds  himself 
a  most  unpopular  person  in  the  neighborhood.  Also,  the  associa- 
tions and  organizations  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  everlast- 
ingly on  the  alert  to  root  out  anything  that  menaces  the  welfare  of 
the  orchards,  farms  or  vineyards,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  each 
member  to  lend  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  to  act  promptly 
toward  that  end. 

But  here  in  the  East  the  average  farmer  not  only  neglects  the 
proper  precautions  and  remedies  to  keep  his  own  trees  and  plants 
m  healthy  condition,  but  would  make  it  unpleasant  for  any  neighbor- 
ing farmer  who,  through  a  conscientious  desire  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  industry  or  as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  an  infected  orchard 
or  garden.  As  a  consequence  we  see  many  an  energetic  agriculturist 
who  is  doing  his  best  to  make  a  success  of  farming  according  to 
modern  methods,  struggling  against  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  his  path  by  the  careless  or  conservative 
farmers  around  him.  He  may  watch  with  a  microscope  for  the  first 
sign  of  disease  or  parasites;  he  may  spray  every  tree  and  plant  fre- 
quently and  with  the  utmost  care,  and  yet  be  barely  able  to  keep 
down  the  pests  that  are  constantly  streaming  in  from  the  neglected 
and  diseased  orchards  around  him.  It  is  of  little  use  to  appeal  to 
the  common  sense,  or  even  to  the  self-interest,  of  the  old-fasnioned 
farmer.  He  holds  that  the  methods  his  fathers  used  are  good  enough 
for  him,  and  that  if  his  trees  die,  they  die,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  Even  if  a  number  of  the  more  energetic  and  progressive  farmers 
in  a  neighborhood  are  persuaded  to  adopt  proper  precautions  and 
to  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  the  presence  of  one  neglected  or- 
chard in  the  community  will  do  much  to  nullify  all  their  efforts  and 
discourage  their  growing  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  modern  methods. 
Yet  in  such  cases,  even  when  the  danger  is  understood,  no  one  is 
willing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  to  do  so  might  offend  a  friend  or  relative  or  make 
bad  feeling  among  neighbors. 
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THE  Government,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
protect  the  farmer  from  the  foes  that  eat  up  so  much  of  his 
yearly  income, — if  only  the  farmer  will  consent  to  be  protected. 
In  the"  State  of  New  York  it  is  specifically  provided  that  no  person 
shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  keep  any  plum,  peach,  almond,  apricot, 
nectarine,  or  other  trees  afYected  with  the  contagious  disease  known 
as  "yellows."  or  the  equally  dangerous  disease  called  "little  peach." 
The  "same  law  applies  to  black  knot  and  San  Jos6  scale, — in  fact  to 
all  manner  of  pests  and  diseases, — and  any  person  harboring  trees 
or  plants  infected  with  these  diseases  and  not  reporting  it,  is  legally 
guiitv  of  a   misdemeanor,   the  law   holding  that  the  infected  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  or  vines  are  a  public  nuisance,  and  should  be  abated 
at  the  expense  of  the  o^^-ner  and  with  no  award  of  damages.     Yet, 
although  this  law  has  existed  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  number 
of  years,  so  far  there  is  on  record  only  one  orchard  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  com])laint  of  the 
neighboring' farmers.     This   orchard   belonged   to   a   rich    man   who 
bought  an  old  farm  up  in  the  northwestern  part  of    the  State,  and 
turned  it  into  an  elaborate  country  home.     The  place  was  full  of 
picturesque  old  orchard  trees  and  the  trees  were  full  of  scale.     The 
neighborhood  happened  to  be  one  which  had  adopted  progressive 
methods  in  farmmg,  and  the  peonle  all  around  were  spraying  their 
trees  and  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  the  scale,  which  was  constantly 
coming  to  them  from  the  old  infected  trees  on  the  rich  man's  estate. 
As   their  sole   value   to  him   was   their  picturesqueness,   he   refused 
either  to  spray  or  to  cut  them  dowa.     Finally,  someone  who  knew  the 
law  looked  up  the  place  and  told  the  neighbors  that  by  applying  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  relief. 
They  promptly  lodged  a  complaint,  "and  as  a  result  all  the  diseased 
trees  were  cut  down  and  the  expense  charged  to  the  owner.     In  all 

Probability  the  fact  that  the  trees  were  on  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  man 
ad  something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  farmers,  w'ho  regard  such 
mvaders  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  might  have  been  a  different 
story  had  the  infected  orchard  belonged  to  one  of  themselves,  but, 
as  it  is,  this  remains  the  solitary  instance  on  record  of  the  enforcement 
in  this  State  of  a  law  which  really  furnishes  adequate  protection  to  all 
who  o\\'n  farms  or  orchards. 

Fully  recognizing  the  present  impossibility  of  enforcmg  the  laws 
which  would  protect  growing  orchards,  the  Government,  both  State 
and  Federal,  turns  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  rigorous  inspection  of 
all  nursery  stock.  The  Federal  Government  sees  to  the  inspection 
of  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines  that  come  here  from  foreign 
countries,  the  object  being  to  head  off,  if  possible,  the  introduction 
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of  any  serious  menace  to  horticulture  that  might  creep  in  as  the  San 
Jose  scale  did,  and  lay  waste  the  whole  country.  All  infected  plants 
that  come  here  from  Europe  or  the  Orient  are,  after  careful  inspection, 
fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  if  the  infection  is  slight  enough 
to  be  removed  by  such  measures;  if  not,  the  whole  shipment  is  de- 
stroyed together  with  all  packing,  wrapping  and  boxes.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  introduction  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was  a  severe  one,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  determined  that  it  shall  never  be 
repeated.  This  scale,  which  within  a  few  years  has  wrought  such 
wide  havoc  among  the  orchards  in  this  country,  was  brought  in  on 
some  peach  trees  imported  from  China  via  Europe,  and  allowed  to 
pass  without  fumigation.  The  trees  were  planted  in  the  San  Jose 
Valley  in  California,  from  which  the  pests  derived  the  name  by  which 
we  know  it  in  this  country.  But  in  China  it  has  existed  for  over  two 
thousand  years,  and  has  at  times  denuded  whole  provinces,  although 
it  has  been  fought  steadily  and  relentlessly  by  the  patient  husbandmen 
who  climb  over  the  trees  and  carefully  scrape  by  hand  every  branch 
down  to  the  tiniest  twigs.  If  this  were  the  only  remedy  we  might 
well  despair  over  its  presence  here,  but  ten  minutes  with  a  good  spray 
pump  is  far  more  efficacious,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  care  and  watchfulness,  the  plague  should  not  be  stamped  out 
m  this  country,  especially  as  the  Federal  inspectors  are  taking  un- 
commonly good  care  that  no  fresh  supply  is  admitted. 

THE  State  laws  regarding  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  are 
equally  stringent  and  are  fairly  well  enforced.  In  New  York 
State  twenty  men  are  detailed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture to  inspect  all  nursery  stock  within  the  State  and  all  shipments 
arriving  from  other  States,  as  well  as  to  control  pests  in  orchards 
and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  noxious  insects  and  fungous  dis- 
eases. With  the  exception  of  Florida,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and 
North  Dakota,  the  State  laws  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  provide 
for  the  annual  inspection  of  nurseries;  for  the  fumigation  of  all  ship- 
ments of  nursery  stock  into  the  State;  for  the  destruction  of  infected 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines,  and  the  fumigation  of  all  stock  that 
has  been  exposed  to  infection.  Certificates  are  issued  to  nurserymen 
whose  stock  has  been  passed  by  the  inspectors,  and  it  is  not  legal  for 
anyone  to  grow  or  sell  nursery  stock  without  such  a  certificate.  The 
laws  differ  in  details  of  application,  and  in  some  States  much  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  State  Entomologist.  But  the  gist  of  all  the 
State  legislation  on  this  point  is  the  same,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  farmer  is  alive  to  his  own  interests  it  is  hard  for  any 
pest  or  disease  to  get  a  hold  sufficiently  strong  to  be  dangerous. 
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The  groat  nood  seems  to  be  for  organization  among  the  Eastern 
farmers  on  lines  siniihir  to  the  associations  of  the  West.  If  this 
were  done,  not  only  would  public  opinion  almost  inevital)ly  turn  in  the 
direction  of  betterbusiness  methods,  but  the  implements  for  applying 
the  necessary  remedies  could  be  owned  in  common  by  a  group  of 
farmers,  and  the  materials  bought  in  quantity,  thus  greatly  lessening 
the  expense.  A  good  spray  pump,  with  the  necessary  wagon  and 
tanks,  costs  money  if  owned  by  one  farmer,  but  the  expense  would  be 
verv  light  if  borne  by  the  whole  community.  Formula?  for  all  the 
necessary  remedies  are  willingly  furnished  on  application  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  to  any  one  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations,  and  are  easily  prepared  right  on  the  grounds.  For  example, 
the  well-known  Bordeaux  mixiure.  which  is  a  standard  fungicide, 
used  to  prevent  such  diseases  as  leaf  spot,  leaf  blight,  canker,  leaf 
curl,  plum  pockets,  grape  rots,  mildews,  etc.,  is  made  of  a  solution  of 
five  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  five  pounds  of  the  best  stone  lime 
in  forty  gallons  of  water.  Another  remedy,  equally  valuable,  is 
the  lime  and  sulphur  solution  which,  when  properly  applied,  will 
abate  the  ravages  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  besides  assisting  in  the  con- 
trol of  many  fungous  diseases  like  ap[)le  and  pear  scab.  It  is  as  easy 
to  prepare  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  preparation  of  both 
requires  the  proper  equipment.  To  make  the  lime  and  sulphur 
solution  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  should  be  heated  in  an  iron 
caldron,  then  twenty  pounds  of  the  best  unslaked  lime  should  be 
added,  and  lastly  seventeen  pounds  of  sifted  sulphur.  This  should  be 
boiled  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  diluted  with  water  sufficient  to 
make  the  quantity  about  fifty  gallons.  These  two  mixtures  are 
generally  used  for  spraying  trees,  but  for  some  purposes  Paris  gre(>n  or 
some  other  poison  is  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  poison  leaf- 
eating  insects.  The  equipment  for  making  these  spraying  solutions 
is  simple  and  not  at  all  expensive,  and  if  a  group  of  farmers  would 
combine  and  buy  a  good  spray  pump,  their  orchards  could  be  kept 
in  order  at  ver\'  small  expense. 

Nothing  can  be  done  by  the  State  beyond  the  safeguarding  of 
nursery  stock  until  the  farmers  wake  up  sufficiently  to  realize  that, 
for  the  sake  of  their  o^\ti  interests,  they  must  help  to  exterminate 
pests,  and  that  hard  work  from  dawn  to  dark  will  do  but  little  good 
if  it  is  not  intelligent  work.  Reasonable  cooperative  methods,  con- 
ducted on  a  business  basis,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  neighl)orliness 
far  wider  and  deeper  than  the  cowardly  sentiment  which  f()rl)ids  one 
man  to  interfere  with  his  neighbor's  infected  orchard,  although  that 
orchard  may  be  a  menace  to  every  tree  in  the  community. 
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N  ILLUMINATING  application  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  been  championing  has  recently  been 
made  by  an  eminent  architect,  and  can  be  aptly  cited 
here.  This  architect  was  asked  to  sign  a  petition 
against  the  destruction  of  an  old  Town  Hall  standing 
in  a  northern  town  in  England  (which  hall  it  would 
appear  has  a  classical  portico  or  loggia).  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  letter  written  by  the  architect  in  response 
to  the  above  request  need  no  comment  from  me  to  make  them  clear: 

"I  most  assuredly  desire  to  see  your  city 
beautiful,    therefore    I    should    rejoice  to   see   second 
your   old   Town    Hall    destroyed.    .    .    .    The 
building  in  question  is  not  English  in  origin  or 
feeling,  and  is  totally  unfit  for  our  climate,  where 
you  need  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  obtain.    In 
the   old  Town  Hall    you   have    a   shirt   front  or 
frill     of    classical    columns,    making    all    behind 
gloomy  and  dark.  .  .  .  with  no  visible  roof,  and 
no  possible  clue  to  the   use    of    the    building. 
The  windows  are  but  black  holes  in  the  walls, 
and    appear    as     necessary    to     the    external 
arrangement  of   the    'shirt  front,'   not    in    the 

least  as  necessary  to  the 
convenience  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement  inter- 
'l  nally.  The  purpose  of 
the  building  is  sacrificed 

to  symmetry  of  elevation,  whereas  real  archi- 
tectural beauty  calls  for  no  sacrifice  of  fitness. 
In  the  strongest  way  conceivable,  though 
I  fear  unwittingly,  support  of  this  architect's 
view  is  given  by  the  editor  of  an  architec- 
tural paper.  In  his  attempts  to  disprove 
the  contentions  quoted,  the  editor  discloses 
the  following  facts  (these  are  his  words) :  "The 
windows  within  the  front  portico  or  loggia 
are  blocked  by  bookcases"  and  "the  buildmg 
is  lighted  from  dormers." 

If  those  who  used  the  building  had  wished 
to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  its  design, 
could  they  have   hit  upon    a    more   forcible 
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hi  tlic  January  numlRT  of  Thk  Craftsman  I 
said  that  in  this  article  we  should  consider  houses 
desiii;ned  for  sites  with  much  smaller  fronta<j;es 
tliaii  the  one  at  Ru;,'l)y.  ilhistrated  in  tliat  issue. 
i  find,  liowever,  if  we  do  tiiis  in  ([uite  the  way 
I  then  hoped  to,  it  would  necessitate  a  departure 
from    the    order  in    which  the  houses   chosen    to 

illustrate  these  articles  have  been  taken,     ^ 

namely  one  of  diminishing  cost.  This 
order  hrings  us  now  to  houses  costin<; 
between  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars:  they  are  one  and 
all  detached  houses,  though 
some  were  designed  for  plots 
with  very   narrow 

The  doctor's  house 
at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire, 
for  example,  has  a  very 
restricted        site, 


frontages. 


bounded     on    three 
sides      by    roads. 
When    designing 
house  for  such  a 
site,  our  first  con- 
sideration should 
be  not  to  lose 
the  great  ad- 
of 
on    a 
corner 
plot.  From 
It, 


vantage 
being 


views 


:r<i':."i.-.i;.J- 
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CROSSWAY  COTTAGE  :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

should  be  obtained  not 
only  up  and  down  the 
one  street,  but  down  the 
branch  streets  also,  and  if 
at  the  crossing  of  two 
streets,  then  both  up  and 
dowTi  the  crossing  street  as 
well.  To  secure  these 
advantages  it  has  been 
customary  to  furnish  such 
houses  with  corner  oriels, 
angle  bays  or  turrets.  The 
building  of  these  has  been 
attended  with  constructional 
difficulties,  particularly  in 
roofing  them  successfully, 
and  in  projecting  them  from 
the  walls. 

To  overcome  such  diffi- 
culties the  builder's  greatest 
power   and    ingenuity  have 
been   exerted,    and,    as    so 
often  happens    in    architectural 
work,  this  conquest  of  difficulties 
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when  striving  for  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
object,  has  been  most  fruitful  of  charm.  This 
charm  has  been  appreciated,  and  attempts 
made  to  reproduce  it,  often  by  those  who  have 
lost  sight  of  its  cause.  So  corner  bays,  oriels 
t         and  turrets  came  to  be  recognized 

forms  of  cor- 
ner     treat- 


^•*  VICH  OFSIP. 

HOUSE   AT   WESTCLITFE,   ESSEX  : 
FLOOR     PLANS     AND     GARDEN. 


BED  ROOi'i  g  ment,  and  to 
be  added   to 
'2  buildings 
i  merely  as  or- 
f  naments.  We 
""T^^T  even       find 
,     J^k  them   so  de- 
I  signed     that 
I  views    there- 
BCD  RWn^  from  are  not 
f,  obtainable  in 
r™'  more      than 
!        I       one    direc- 
^-^^^       tion.       This 
is       another 
example  of  features 
which  should  fulfil 
a   definite    purpose 
wrongly  used  as  ornament  alone. 

In  continental  towns  one  frequently  sees 
a  mirror  at  the  side  of  a  window  so  placed 
that  people  in  the  room  may  see  reflected 
therein  the  view  up  or  down  the  street.  In  some  bygone  periods  of 
English  street  architecture  it  was  customary  to  bay  almost  all  the 
windows  at  least  enough  to  enable  the  occupants  of  the  houses  to  look 
along  the  streets. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  giving  each  room  its  proper 
"direction"  and  "trend;"  should  it  not  be  possible  to  secure  this 
for  a  room  which  has  a  corner  window,  without  the  necessity  of 
moving  from  the  part  of  the  room  one  would  naturally  occupy,  to 
gain  the  advantages  the  oriel  offers .'  Hence  the  fireplace  and  cen- 
ter of  the  life  in  the  room  should  be  placed  where  those  round  it 
profit  freely  by  the  bay. 

Perhaps  enumerating  what  is  most  important  to  consider  in  the 
design  for  a  small  detached  house  on  a  narrow  frontage  plot  may 
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IT  IS  VERY  INTER- 
liSTING,  THE  SENSE 
OP  SPACIOUSNESS 

WHICH  IS  GAINED  IN 
THIS  NARROW-FRONT 
VILLAGE  house;  A 
MOST  COZY  LIVING 
EFFECT  IS  GIVEN 
AROUND  THE  FIRE- 
PLACE BY  THE  BUILT- 
IN  SEATS  AND  BOOK- 
SHELVES; THE  AC- 
TUAL FIREPLACE  IS 
PROJECTED  INTO  THE 
ROOM  SO  THAT 
EVERY  BIT  OF  THE 
HEAT  WILL  BE  SE- 
CURED: A  SECOND 
VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING 
ROOM  SHOWS  T  H  E 
INTERESTING  USE  OF 
WOODWOfiK  AND  TH 
DESIGNING  OF  FUR- 
NITURE TO  CORRE- 
SPOND. 


1111.  1  !■:'■:,  1 
ELEVATION 
OF  THIS 

11  lUSE 

,  O  R  T  II 
1  \  R  E  F  U  L 
-  1  UDY,  AS  IT 
k  E  VEALS 

the  unusu- 
al amount 
mk    window 

SPACE  given 
TO  SECURE 
THE  UTMOST 
LIGHT  POS- 
SIBLE IN  A 
N  A  R  R  O  W  - 
I  KONT  LOT- 
1  H  E  WIN- 
DOWS ARE 
ALSO  BOWED 
AT  THE  CEN- 
T  E  R  .  F  O  K 
LONG  VISTAS 
HP  AND 
DOWN  T  II  E 
STREET. 


SlUE  KLEVATIUN  OF 
COLEACKE,  LETCH- 
WORTH,  HEKIKOKl) 

SHIRE,  ENGLAND:  AN 
INTERESTING  C  O  N  - 
GRETK  CONSTRUCTION 
MORE  SUGGESTIVE  OK 
OUR  WESTERN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE THAN  THK 
USUAL  MODERN 
COUNTRY  lll'ILDINGOK 
ENGLAND:  THE  RE- 
CESSED SLEETING 
I-CIRCH  IS  I'AKTICU 
LAKLY  AT  I  RACTIVE  : 
AN  EXCELLENT  VISl  A 
IS  OIlTAINKIl  FROM 
rilK  l!l)\V  \MNI«H\  : 
BARRY  PARKER  \  RAY- 
MONIl  UNSViN.  AR- 
CHITECTS. 


HIE  U.l.lSTRATION  HEI.DW  IS  A  VIEW  I.rX)K- 
ING  FROM  THE  F1KST-FI.(M)R  LANDING  AT 
COLEACRE  OUT  INTO  THE  UAI.CONY  :  THERK 
IS  A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  STAIRWAY  AND  THK 
HARMING  LIGHTING  OF  THE  BALCONY  BY 
A  NUMBER  OF  SMALI.-PANED  W'INDOWS  :  IN 
THESE  MODERN  ENGLISH  HOUSES  WHICH 
WE  ARE  SHOWING  IT  IS  WORTH  TAKING 
NOTE  OF  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  LANDINGS  AND 
STAIRWAYS. 


THE  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  LOWER 
LANDING  AND  STAIRCASE  AT  COLEACRE:  THE 
CONCRETE  WALLS  AND  ARCHED  DOORWAYS  AND 
RECESSES    ARE    PARTICULARLY    INTERESTING. 


A  VIEW  OF  THU 
FIREPLACE  IN 
LIVING  ROOM 

AND  DINING  RE- 
CESS AT  cole- 
acre:  THE  FIRE- 
PLACE IS  so  sit- 
uated IN  THE 
living  room 
that  it  fuu- 
nishes  ami'i-e 
heat  for  the 
recess:  the 
built-in  seats 

i:lTHER  SIDE 
\RE  A  COZY  OP- 
rORTUNITY  FOR 
A  MORNING 
READING  OR 
FOR  F  I   V   E  - 

o'clock  tea. 


THIS  IS  A  I'AK- 
TICULARLV  IN- 
TER E  STING 
VIEW  OK  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AT 
C  O  I,  E  ACRE, 
SHOWINi;  NOT 
ONLY  THE  FIRE- 
PLACE WITH 
BUILT-IN  COR- 
NERS, BUT  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  RE- 
CESSED W  I  N  - 
DOW  NOOK, 
WITH  ITS  CIR- 
CULAR SEAT. 
A  DELIGHTFUL 
PLACE  FOR 
READING  O  R 

RESTING. 


\Norin:K    view 

aV  THE  LIVING 
ROOM  AT  COLE- 
ACRE.  SHOWING 
lU'ILT-lN  DESK 
WITH  LIBRARY 
E  F  F  E  C  r  ON 
EITHER  SIDE, 
ALSO  THE 

CHARMING  AR- 
RANGEMENT OF 
THE  RECESS 
WITH  ITS  PAN- 
ELED WALLS, 
PLATE  RACKS 
AND  OVERHEAD 
BOOKCASES. 
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use. 
ose 


prove  useful,  and  result  in  a  list  we  could  apply  to  any  such  liou>^ 
The  assumption  l)eing  that  the  house  on  either  side  will  he  clo 
upon  it,  we  must  only  count  upon  having  staircase,  larder,  bath- 
room and  similar  windows  in  our  side  walls,  or 
supplementary  and  very  secondary  windows  of 
kitclien,  sitting  rooms  and  bedrooms.  All  important 
windows  must  come  on  one  of  the  other  two  sides. 
Of  these  two  sides,  one,  either  that  toward  the  road 
or  that  away  from  it,  will  be  the 
easanter,  because  of  prospect  or 
aspect  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  decide  upon  this  pleasanter 
side  as  the  one  for  our  principal 
room.  We  cannot  generally 
arrange  in  the  same  room  win- 
dows for  sun  and  windows  for 
view  (unless  both  sun  and  view  can 
be  secured  at  the  same  time)  in  the 
way  we  so  often  do  on  larger  plots. 
Having  seen  which  is  the  pleasanter  side 
of  the  house  we  must  appreciate  that  its  frontage  is  far  too  precious 
and  limited  for  any  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  front  door  or  to  win- 
dows or  lobbies.  We  must  next  see  that  the  roof  is  absolutely  simple. 
If  it  consists  of  more  than  a  single  span  we  must  ascertain  why,  and 
whether  there  has  been  a  compensatmg  gain  commensurate  with  the 


COLEACRE,      LETCHWORTH,     HERT- 
FORDSHIRE:    FIRST     FLOOR     PLAN. 


loss  of  simplicity  and  space  and  the 
If    the    hall    Ls    to  be  used  as    a 
see   that  the  traffic    from    room    to 
stairs  or  front  door  does  not   cross 
it,  but  is  confined  to  a  part  devoted 
thereto.    Particularly  must  we  notice 
that   the  cold  stream  of   air  which 
pours  down  the  staircase  from  the 
colder    rooms    above    it    to    the 
warmer  ones  below,  is  not  directed 
toward  the  occupants  of  the  hall, 
but  awav  from  the  regions  of  the 
fireplace,  principal  wmdows  and 
any    other    parts  of  the  room  in 
which  people  would  naturally  sit. 
If  this  stream  of  cold   air  could 
be    colored  to  enable    us  to   dis- 


additional  cost  entailed, 
sitting  room,  we  should 
room,     or    to     the 


coleacre:  second 
floor  plan. 
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tinguish  it  from  the  rest,  we  should  see  it  pouring  down  the  stair 
like  a  waterfall. 

We  must  next  note  that  no  sitting-room  door  opens  across  the 
fireplace  or  the  principal  window;  that  the  space  round  each  sitting- 
room  fire  and  the  kitchen  fire  is  well  lit  from  the  windows;  that  the 
traffic  from  the  rest  of  the  house  into  the  scullery  does  not  cross  the 
kitchen  in  front  of  the  range.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  a 
house  such  as  we  are  considering,  one  without  a  butler's  pantry, 

there  is  as  much  carrying  to 


id  from  the  dining  table  and 


PRELIMINARY  SKETCH, 
OF  FOWLIS  COTTAGE, 
BARKER  END  ROAD, 
BRADFORD,  YORKSHIRE. 
BARRY  PARKER  & 
RAYMOND  UN- 
WIN,  A  RC  H  I- 
TECTS. 


scullery    as    between 


the  kitchen  and  din- 


ing table;  and  though  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  kitchen 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  make  service  between  it  and  the  dining 
room  or  dining  recess  easy,  yet  the  importance  of  the  scullery  being 
equally  conveniently  placed  with  the  regard  to  the  dining  room  is 
often  overlooked.  The  larder  should  be  north,  or  as  nearly  north  as 
possible,  and  the  kitchen  not  south  or  west.  The  minimum  number 
of  chimney  stacks  should  be  arranged  for,  by  contriving  the  placing 
of  the  fireplaces  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  this.  For  the  most  part 
fireplaces  should  be  on  inside  walls,  thus  keeping  the  heat  within 
the  house.  But  it  is  seldom  possible  to  have  all  fireplaces  on  inside 
walls  without  sacrificing  more  important  things,  and  there  are 
authorities  who  prefer  the  fireplaces  placed  on  outside  walls  to  keep 
them  dryer. 

Next  we  must  exercise  special  care  to  ascertain  that  the  simple 
drainage  arrangements  and  the  short  lengths  of  water  and  waste  pipe 
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yimwijfvi.  * 3IUI-I  * 


/■ 


<: 


which  result  from   fuwlis 
bath,        lavatories  cuttace: 

,         .      ,  II    I       -  GROUND 

and  sink  ail  being  fuwr 
close  together,    or  p'-*"- 
one  above  another,  have 
been  secured.  This  means 
efficiency  and^> 
also  economy     » 
in  initial  cost^ 
and     mainte- 
nance.    They 
should  also  all 
be  in  reason- 
ably     close 
proximity     to 
the  cold  water 
cistern  and  the 
main,  and  the 

lavatories,  bath  and  sink  to  the  hot  water  cistern.  The  hot  water 
cistern  in  its  turn  should  not  be  far  from  the  boiler,  so  that  the 
circulating  pipes  connecting  them  may  have  a  short  run,  thus  pro- 
ducing hot  water  with  economy  of  fuel,  j)iping  and  repairs. 

Other  important  points  to  watch  are  that  tlie  soil  and  vent  pipes 
fall  naturally  into  the  place  where  they  will  be  the  least  disfigure- 
ment. A  window  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
ventilate  the  upper  landing;  for  vitiated  air  is  apt  to  accumulate 
there  when  it  rises  from  the  rooms  below,  and  if  it  is  not  carried 

out  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
rooms  above.  While  speaking 
of  landings,  I  should  say  that 
where  space  permits  of  wide 
open  landings  and  corridors 
they  greatly  add  to  the  pleas- 
antness and  charm  of  a  house, 
but  in  one  such  as  we  are 
considering  no  space  should  be 
devoted  to  them,  which  by 
skill  in  planning,  could  have 
been  included  in  the  rooms. 

Finally  we  should  see  that 

in  all  bedrooms  there  are  good 

places  for  the    beds,  mirrors,    dressing 

tables  and  washstands.     It    is  not    un- 
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common  for  a  whole  plan,  which  is  otherwise  good,  to  be  entirely 
remodeled,  because  one  of  the  bedrooms  comes  out  with  no  good 
place  for  the  bed,  though  perhaps  a  spacious  room. 

From  all  this  I  will  extract  the  items  for  our  list  which  I  will 
append : 

List  of  points  to  be  considered  in  a  small  house  on  a  narrow- 
frontaged  plot. 

The  right  choice  between  side  toward  and  side  away  from  the 
road,  for  the  principal  rooms. 

None  of  this  space  to  be  devoted  to  front  door  or  lobby. 

An  absolutely  simple  roof. 

Traffic  not  to  cross  a  hall  sitting  room,  nor  cold  air  be  allowed  to 
descend  the  staircase  and  pour  onto  the  occupants  of  a  hall  sitting 
room. 

Sitting  room  door  not  to  open  across  the  fire  or  principal  windows. 

The  space  round  sitting-room  and  kitchen  fireplaces  to  be  well  lit. 

The  traffic  into  the  scullery  not  to  cross  the  kitchen  in  front  of 
the  range;  and  kitchen  and  scullery  to  be  conveniently  situated  with 
regard  to  the  dining  room. 

The  larder  to  face  as  nearly  north  as  practicable. 

The  kitchen  not  to  face  south  or  west. 

A  minimum  number  of  chimney  stacks. 

Fireplaces  to  be  on  inside  walls. 

Sinks,  baths,  hot-water  tank  and  lavatories  and  all  else  to  which 
water  and  the  drain  have  to  be  brought,  situated  together. 

A  short  run  for  circulating  pipes  from  the  boiler  to  the  hot-water 
tank. 

Soil  and  vent  pipes  to  come  where  they  disfigure  least. 

Upper  landings  to  be  well  ventilated. 

No  space  devoted  to  landings  and  corridors  which  could  be  in- 
cluded in  rooms. 

Good  places  for  beds,  dressing  tables  and  washstands  in  all 
bedrooms. 
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ANOTHER  TALK  WITH  THE  HOST  OF 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS:  THE  COUNTRY  AND 
LONG  LIFE 

JTIOUGII  it  was  winter,  the  Traveler  had  sleiH  un  tlie 
ircnerous  veranda  of  the  Host's  house  at  CrafLsinan 
Farms,  warm  in  one  of  the  snug  outdoor  sleeping 
l)ertlis  that  form  a  part  of  the  general  equipment  of 
the  cottage.  He  was  roused  at  dawn  by  the  brisk 
sound  of  wood  chopping.  He  knew  it  was  llie  Host, 
up  and  about  his  work,  having  risen  with  the  sun. 
An  hour  later  the  two  were  walking  in  the  crisp  morning  air  over 
the  grounds  where  the  Host  was  to  oversee  some  work  in  tlie  fields. 
The  Host  strode  along  bareheaded;  there  was  youth  in  his  buoyant 
step  and  vigor  in  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed:  "What  a  glorious  day! 
How  good  it  is  to  live!  Xo  morning  ever  seemed  to  me  more  beau- 
tiful than  this,  no  time  more  full  of  hope  and  ambition, — never  in 
my  life  have  I  felt  better  equipped  to  achieve.  I  should  resent  it  if 
anyone  were  to  remind  me  that  I  am  past  fifty!" 

The  Traveler  glanced  at  the  Host  in  astonishment.  The  spare 
muscular  physique  seemed  that  of  a  far  younger  man.  There  was  a 
stirring  ring  in  the  words  as  the  Host  continued,  "Why  should  we 
think  of  laymg  down  our  tools,  just  when  we  are  beginning  to  know 
how  to  use  them,  just  when  life  is  becoming  rich  .*  Only  with  full 
maturity  does  there  come  real  understanding  of  life,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  age  should  be  the  poised  and  ripe  results  of  all  that  youth 
with  its  failures  and  achievements  has  taught." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Traveler.  "Old  age  should  be  the  harvest  sea- 
son of  life,  it  should  be  the  time  of  well-adjusted  eti'ort  when  the 
arrow  loosed  by  the  practiced  hand  at  last  strikes  the  mark.  But 
as  it  is,  few  of  us  are  able  to  apply  what  we  have  learned  to  active 
life  in  later  years.  We  have  to  leave  it  to  others  to  profit  by  our 
efforts,  our  sufierings  and  our  failures." 

"Yet  a  healthy,  useful  and  long  life  should  be  the  determined 
ideal  of  every  man,"  said  the  Host.  "It  is  wrong  living  more  than 
years  that  enfeebles  us.  We  spend  our  lives,  too  many  of  us,  in 
tearint;  down  Nature's  work  in  us,  instead  of  in  building  it  up.  We 
ouglit  all  so  to  live  that  mind  and  body  are  active  and  capable  of 
sound  and  satisfying  work  long  after  the  fifty  years  span  has  taught 
us  what  life  means.  It  is  activity  that  keeps  us  young.  We  are 
meant  to  work,  and  again  to  work,  and  only  to  work.  Development 
comes  through  effort,  knowledge  through  endeavor,  and  a  strenuous 
life  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  to  every  one  of  us,  if  we  would 


grow. 
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They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  while  and  then  the  Traveler  said : 
"It  is  a  stimulus  to  think  of  those  to  whom  age  has  brought  an 
increase  rather  than  a  depletion  of  power.  I  remember  Baron  Hans 
von  Wolzogen's  description  of  the  poet  of  the  second  half  of  'Faust,' 
the  eighty-year-old  Goethe:  'In  him  old  age  meant  no  diminution 
of  faculty.     It  was  the  summit  of  a  life's  achievement!' 

"Last  summer  the  world  of  art  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  Mozart  Festival  at  Salzburg,  inspired  and  directed  by  the  great 
soprano,  Lilli  Lehmann,  who  herself  took  part  in  the  performances 
and  achieved  at  sixty  years  of  age  perhaps  the  greatest  success  of 
her  whole  career.  She  wrote  'I  feel  that  my  art  grows  deeper,  al- 
ways, and  its  meaning  clearer.'  And  those  who  saw  her  described 
her  work  as  possessing  a  dignity,  nobility  and  truthfulness  that  can 
be  attained  only  by  a  great-souled  artist  to  whom  long  years  of 
thought  and  study  have  brought  perception  of  true  values  and  com- 
pleted power  of  expression.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  strength 
of  this  great  woman  is  due  not  only  to  the  deep  sincerity  of  her 
nature,  but  also  to  her  simple  manner  of  living.  Every  spare  moment 
of  her  time  is  spent  in  the  open  air,  and  she  is  never  happier  than 
when  working  bareheaded  in  her  garden. 

"  T  CANNOT  think  of  noble  old  age  without  recalling  the  last  time 
I  that  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Carl  Schurz.  It  was  in  April,  and  we  met 
by  chance  in  Central  Park  where  he  took  his  daily  walks.  The 
trees  were  budding  and  he  fell  to  talking  reminiscently  of  the  beauty 
of  the  German  spring,  with  its  slow  unfolding,  its  daily  birth  of  a 
new  flower,  its  lengthening  of  sunlight  and  its  song  of  nightingales 
at  night;  and  when  we  parted  he  gave  a  little  sigh:  'Yes,  life  is 
sweet,'  he  said,  '  but  what  a  pity  it  is  so  short ! '  These  were  the  last 
words  that  I  ever  heard  him  speak,  and  they  have  lingered  in  my 
memory  as  a  summing  up  of  his  life.  So  rich  was  he  in  activity,  so 
full  of  energy  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  right,  which  he  never  ceased 
to  champion,  that  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age  he  could  still  say  'Life 
is  sweet;  but  what  a  pity  it  is  so  short!'  Like  Mr.  Schurz  most  of 
the  great  men  and  women  for  whom  old  age  is  still  full  of  energy 
and  beauty  have  loved  Nature  and  have  understood  how  to  draw 
from  her  both  strength  and  inspiration." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Host,  "to  attain  sound  old  age  there  must  be 
outdoor  life,  and  the  best  kind  of  outdoor  life  is  that  which  brings 
some  sort  of  manual  work;  for  a  certain  amount  of  useful  muscu- 
lar toil  keeps  the  mind  and  body  young.  The  truly  normal  life  is 
where  man  is  self-reliant  and  meets  his  own  necessities;  and  the 
aim  of  civilization,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  bring  us  to  this  point. 
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Luxurious  idleness  should  be  to  us  a  disgrace.  But  to  achieve  such 
real  democracy  each  man  should  feel  within  himself  the  power  to 
meet  his  owri  needs  individually.  Man,  like  the  animal,  gains 
strength  in  having  to  exert  himself.  If  we  lived  rightly,  we 
would  have  no  need  for  artificial  exercise,  and  sturdy  and  robust  old 
jige  would  be  possible  to  us  all.  Children  of  rich  parents  have  never 
had  what  1  call  a  real  opportunity  to  develop,  because  necessity  has 
never  spurred  them  on.  Therefore  I  would  congratulate  the  boy 
who  is  born  in  the  country  today,  for  the  larger  and  the  longer  life 
can  be  his. 

"Old  age  has  yet  another  aspect,"  continued  the  Host.  "The 
adage  runs  'once  a  man  and  twice  a  child,'  and  age  is  spoken  of  as 
second  childhood.  The  saying  and  the  ej)ithet  are  true  but  in  a 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  the  physical  alone.  In  the 
'harvest  time'  of  life  we  gather  in  the  experiences  of  the  years,  and 
it  is  to  childhood  and  to  early  youth  that  the  mind  returns  in  old  age 
to  live  again  in  retrospect  the  scenes  and  the  events  that  taught  the 
full  meaning  of  joy.  Old  age  resembles  childhood  as  the  sunset 
resembles  the  dawn:  both  are  periods  of  poetry  and  of  vision.  In 
the  memories  of  a  vigorous  childhood,  inspired  by  that  joy  in  life 
that  only  the  country  child  can  truly  feel— in  such  memories  the 
mind  as'  it  travels  backward  down  the  pathway  of  the  years  finds 
peace  and  refreshment. 

AND  this  is  another  reason  why  1  think  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  country — not  only  because  a  healthy  youth 
makes  old  age  possible,  but  also  because  a  childhood  which 
has  drawn  in  the  inspiration  of  wholesome  contact  with  Nature  offers 
to  old  age  the  true  resting  j)lace  for  memory  and  meditation.  For 
myself,  I  regard  as  treasured  possessions  the  recollections  of  my  boy- 
hood. Life  was  full  of  hardship  and  toil,  then,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
also  full  of  exhilaration  and  interest.  What  does  a  city  child 
know  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  country  child  looks  for- 
ward to  each  change  of  the  season  as  the  year  moves  on!  With 
what  a  thrill  of  excitement  we  greeted  the  first  fall  of  snow  which  cov- 
ered all  the  scars  and  rough  places  of  earth  with  a  c]iarital)le  mantle. 
We  instmctively  felt  the  beauty  of  Nature's  scheme  that  wraps  the 
sleeping  world  in  purity  till  spring  shall  bring  a  new  birth.  Then, 
too.  the  snow  brought  to  us  the  promise  of  skating  and  coasting. 
How  we  tingled  with  joy  as  we  dragged  our  sleds  over  the  hard 
crust.  Then  came  sprmg  with  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  the  loosening 
of  the  streams,  the  swelling  of  the  buds. — and  best  of  all.  the  tap- 
ping   of    the    trees    for    maple  sap,  and  the  outdoor  sugar  camp. 
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Hardly  had  we  tasted  these  joys  before  summer  was  upon  us,  filling 
the  an-  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  luxuriant  foliage.  The  smell  of 
a  forest  today  brings  back  to  me  my  whole  childhood  with  all  its 
delight  in  woodland  life.  Next  came  autumn  with  the  gifts  of  the 
fruit  trees,  the  vines  and  the  nut  trees.  The  splendor  and  majesty 
of  the  autumnal  world  in  its  brilliancy  of  color  were  deeply  felt  by 
me  as  a  boy,  and  no  words  can  frame  such  feelings  in  a  cnild's  soul. 
"The  pleasures  of  the  country  child  throughout  the  year  are 
those  which  can  remain  with  him  his  whole  life  long.  We  cannot 
lose  Nature,  and  if  we  have  learned  in  childhood  to  love  and  under- 
stand her  we  have  in  her  a  strong  and  guiding  friend  to  the  end. 
There  is  for  the  country  child  no  artificial  stimulus  in  the  pleasures 
which  Nature  yields, — nothing  which  can  bring  a  harmful  reaction, 
but  only  that  which  builds  strongly  into  his  normal  development. 
He  is  filled  with  the  same  exhilaration  that  a  bird  feels  when  it  flies 
from  tree  to  tree,  fairly  bursting  with  song.  I  look  with  pity  at  the 
city  children  clad  in  satins  and  velvets,  demurely  led  by  the  hand 
through  city  parks  and  streets.  What  stimulus  is  there  to  a  child's 
imagination,  what  food  for  growth  in  such  an  inane  and  vapid  exist- 
ence ?  How  tame,  colorless  and  lifeless  is  such  a  childhood.  And 
when  old  age  comes,  what  will  there  be  for  such  a  boy  to  go  back 
to  and  to  relive .''  They  are  rich  children,  these  little  princes  and 
princesses  of  fortune,  but  how  poor  they  are  in  reality!  No — let  us 
surround  the  child,  first  of  all,  with  natural  and  not  with  artificial 
pleasures;  let  us  give  it  that  which  is  its  birthright, — the  world  of 
Nature  which  teaches  only  truth.  Then  when  the  end  of  life  draws 
near,  and  the  afterglow  of  the  retrospective  hour  has  come,  that  soul 
can  return  with  joy  and  even  still  with  growth  to  the  dreams  of  the 
early  days,  and  the  circle  of  the  life's  span  can  be  completed  in  peace 
and  beauty.  For  second  childhood  should  be  a  time,  not  of  weak- 
ness, but  of  renewed  spiritual  aspiration,  and  to  life  in  the  country 
must  we  look  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal." 


SPRING:  A  JAPANESE  POEM 

ALONG  the  margins  of  the  meadows. 
Throughout  the  wooded  hills, 
Like  wind-blown  crimson  clouds. 
Stray  the  blossoming  Judas  trees. 

Henri  Fink 
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HE  was  a  cTcaturc  of  restless  energy,  venting  in  many 
different  cliannels  iier  nervous  creative  urge; — lover 
anti  contributor  to  the  Beautiful;  dreamer  and  pro- 
moter of  realization;  aesthete  and  passionate  toiler  in 
the  soil;  one  wiio  painted  the  music  of  her  thoughts; 
musician  who  improvised  the  pictures  of  her  life; 
writer  who  found  in  the  pen  an  outlet  for  the  unsaid 
in  color  or  chord.  And  I  came  across  this  one  sewing  ran;-carpet. 
I  sat  near  her  unnoticed;  her  eyes  did  not  look  up,  never  did  word 
slip  over  the  brink  of  lip.  yet  acro.ss  the  beautiful  forehead  flitted 
shadows;  wrinkles  formed  and  tlisappeared;  about  the  mouth  a 
dimple  flashed  a  second,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  droop  of  the  lips. 
At  last  she  paused;  a  l)all  was  finished.  Iler  never  quiet  hands 
groped  restlessly  for  something  else  to  l)e  done  and  in  reaching  for 
the  scissors  to  cut  more  material,  her  eyes  saw  mine,  and  I  put  my 
wonder  into  words.  Why  of  all  people  in  the  world  should  she  sew 
rags  for  a  carpet  'i 

I  did  not  get  an  answer  then,  but  one  day  when  I  sat  by  asking 
nothing,  she  spoke.  She  talked  as  one  thinks  to  oneself,  not 
lifting  her  eyes,  forgetting  me  and  my  wonder,  and  my  lack  of  com- 
prehension. 

"I  am  the  most  nervous  and  restless  of  all  living  creatures,"  said 
she,  "so  crowded  with  beckoning  plans;  thoughts  to  be  unraveled 
into  definite  conception,  I  labor  as  though  Deatli,  the  great  slave- 
driver,  were  ever  at  my  liack  cracking  the  lash  of  doom,  crying: 
'Hurry!  Hurry!  Do  your  all,  think  your  all.  play  your  all,  before 
it  be  too  late.'  Only  in  one  way  do  I  ever  drown  that  maddening 
insistence;  deafen  my  ears  to  the  lie  or  truth  of  the  shortness  of 
life  left.  Only  in  one  wav  -in  this.  My  rags,  my  respite,  my  re- 
storer of  calm^  the  calm  of  inertia;  the  peace  of  unambitious  youth, 
believing  all  things,  yet  making  no  effort  to  make  anything  come 
true;  accepting,  not  giving;  absorbing,  not  vibrating;  passive,  not 
creative." 

The  unsteady  long  thin  fingers  of  overstrained  intensity  mussed 
the  cut  and  torn  fragments  piled  on  the  floor  beside  her.  She  picked 
up  a  strand  apparently  at  random,  yet  I  noted  a  certain  sensitive- 
ness in  her  choice  of  color,  apparently  unthought  of,  as  she  attached 
two  strij)s  together.  I  felt  her  music  in  her  selections;  the  torn 
shreds  were  forming  chords,  the  tatters  became  harmonies  in  color. 
She  bent,  lifting  a  strip  of  worn  gray  silk.  Her  mouth  quivered, 
dimpled  and  drooped. 

"The  gown  I  saved  so  many  years  because  a  dear  friend — a 
great  genius,  wanted  to  paint  me  in  it.    It  was  the  gown  I  wore  when 
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first  he  saw  me.  He  was  always  delaying  to  be  more  sure — a  greater 
master  of  his  powers.  I  put  it  on  at  times,  even  after  it  had  become 
old  and  worn,  to  remind  us  both  of  the  beginning  of  things.  Its 
rents  did  not  show  in  the  night.  My  cheeks  grew  less  round  as  the 
dress  grew  old.  He  never  felt  great  enough  to  paint  me.  I  shall 
never  be  painted  now.  The  silk  is  weak  in  many  spots  but  the 
thread  of  the  loom  will  hold  it  together." 

She  sewed  three  stitches,  connecting  the  gray  to  the  pink  strip 
before  it.  Groping  about  in  her  pile,  a  strand  of  black  velvet  came 
to  the  surface. 

"My  mother's  waist.  The  last  waist  she  wore.  I  never  believed 
I  should  cut  that  up,  but  all  my  treasures  eventually  go  into  my 
carpets.    The  floor  is  made  soft  to  the  foot;   sweet  to  the  memory. 

"  T  HAD  been  away — it  was  a  gay  visit;  I  returned  so  buoyant, 
I  yet  a  little  uneasy  over  having  left  my  mother  behind — she  was 
not  strong  then.  When  met  at  the  station  my  first  question  was 
'How  is  she.''  'Your  mother  is  dying,'  said  my  husband.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel!  How  little  I  have  enjoyed  since  then. 
What  was  it  died  in  me  when  I  heard  his  unprefaced  words  }  I've 
both  hands  and  feet,  yet  something  was  severed  by  that  knife  of 
speech — something  much  more  vital  than  all  I  have  left.  I  shall 
only  be  an  onlooker  all  the  rest  of  my  life  on  others'  enjoyment  of 
things — helping  them  to  be  gay — though  I've  lost  the  secret  of  joy 
myself." 

The  fingers  strayed  to  a  strip  of  palest  gold.  The  arched  eye- 
brows wavered. 

"My  first  party  gown.  I  began  dressing  at  six,  though  the  ball 
did  not  begin  until  ten.  The  sweetheart  of  my  girlhood  was  my 
escort.  Which  is  the  greater  tragedy — to  marry  the  love  of  our 
teens,  or  not  to .'  It  is  a  great  problem.  If  we  do  not,  we  preserve 
an  exquisite  ideal  throughout  life.  No  matter  what  other  loves  may 
come — however  beautiful  and  sincere — that  first  remains  perfect  in 
all  its  unpsychical,  uncalculating,  unthinking  purity.  Throughout 
all  my  years,  I  have  remained  absolutely  true  to  the  love  of  my 
youth,  in  my  sleeping  dreams.  Dream  after  dream  stars  the  flight 
of  nights — he  is  never  attained,  always  to  be  mine  sometime;  im- 
mortally beautiful  in  his  fadeless  youth;  untouched  by  the  world's 
soiled  fingers;  unblighted  by  my  possession  of  him.  On  evenings 
when  vagrant  breezes  blow,  and  blow  one  out  of  the  present,  and 
dusk  hides  the  familiar,  I  gaze  down  to  the  turn  in  the  road  and 
always  wonder  if  the  dim  figure  making  the  bend  is  he." 

She  stooped,  the  gray  of  her  hair  laid  against  the  sewn  strips  of 
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gray,  hlack  and  gold.  She  lifted  a  strand  of  sheerest  white — white 
yellowed  by  age. 

"My  baby's  dress.  How  many  times  I  opened  the  bottom  drawer, 
looking  in  ui)on  the  little  dress  before  it  had  ever  been  worn.  I 
lifted  it,  holding  it  to  my  bosom,  (.Ireaniing  it  already  held  the  little 
form — crooning  to  its  hope-filled  emptiness." 

A  bit  of  blue  came  next.  She  sat  silent,  a  tear  dropped  on  its 
already  stained  surface. 

"I'can't  remember — "  she  said,  her  hand  trembled,  holding  the 
suspended  needle.  "I  won't  remember,"  she  said.  She  was  silent 
for  several  minutes. 

"It  will  be  pleasant  though  to  tread  on.  It  is  very  frail  and  old, 
but  it  will  be  strengthened  by  the  web  of  the  loom.  Who  knows," 
she  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  the  tiny  strip  of  fragile  blue,  "who 
knows  but  after  all  the  fragments  of  our  lives,  so  threadbare  in 
spots,  so  strong  in  others,  so  torn,  misshapen,  tear-stained  and 
frail,  will  be  taken  by  the  Great  Weaver  and  bound — the  weak 
between  the  strong,  the  mistakes  beside  the  victory,  the  intention 
before  the  mistake,  and  all  held  together  by  the  woof  of  Compre- 
hending Mercy — who  knows  .^  Perhaps  even  my  life — "  the  sen- 
tence remained  unfinished. 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  wind-torn  wisps 
of  the  day's  clouds  now  banked  in  the  western  sky — each  little  frag- 
ment a  golden  bit  of  the  one  glorious  sunset. 


THE  TREES 

THE  beauty  laid  on  the  green  spreading  trees 
A  joy  forever  is;   their  great  boughs  bold 
Are  mitrhtv  as  the  arms  with  which  of  old 
The  gods  hurled  thunder  down  the  centuries. 
Their  leaves  that  finger  the  immortal  breeze 
Forever  leave  unfinished  and  untold 
The  rosary  sweet  of  silver  and  of  gold 
That  throbs  and  pulses  in  the  songs  of  bees 
And  glad  enraptured  birds.    Such  mystery  hides 
In  their  quick  shadows  beautiful  and  free 
That  dance  in  gaiety  on  the  warm  sod; 
Such  healing  in  their  fragrance  ever  bides 

As  breathes  from  out  the  deeps  of  the  salt  sea. 

Or  shakes  from  out  the  wild  wind's  robes  of  God! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  OLDEST  ORCHESTRAL  ORGANIZATION 
IN  AMERICA:  WHAT  THE  PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  FOR  MUSIC  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

jWO  events  of  interest  in  the  history  of  New  York 
occurred  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  One  was  long  expected,  widely  known  and 
grandly  celebrated;  it  was  the  introduction  of  the 
beautiful  Croton  water  into  the  city  .  .  .  the  other 
was  unheralded  and  unsung,  but  scarcely  less  im- 
portant in  its  way;  it  was  the  organization  of  a  society 
which  lias  proved  a  never-failing  source  of  wholesome  influence  to 
the  music-loving  public  of  a  great  city  and  of  grateful  supply  to  a 
long-felt  need." 

Thus  begins  a  delightful  description  of  the  early  life  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  printed  in  a  little  volume  called  "Sketches  and 
Impressions"  by  Dr.  Osgood  Mason.  Today,  several  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  permanent  orchestras  under  the 
leadership  of  experienced  conductors.  Sixty-nine  years  ago,  when 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded,  there  was  not  a  genuine 
orchestral  organization  in  America;  though  we  had  been  an  inde- 
pendent nation  for  over  fifty  years,  we  were  then,  musically,  still  in 
a  wholly  colonial  state.  Only  by  recognition  of  these  facts  can  we 
appreciate  the  rapid  growth  of  art  in  this  country  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Naturally,  it  is  to  musicians  of  foreign  blood  that  we 
chiefly  owe  the  inspiration  and  impetus  of  our  musical  development 
and  the  organization  which  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than 
any  other  upon  the  musical  culture  of  the  people  of  New  York  is 
the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Dr.  Mason's  sketch  gives  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  old  New  York 
which  scarcely  extended  above  Fourteenth  Street.  We  are  told  how, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  a  group  of  resident  musicians 
joined  together  to  give  an  orchestral  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  a  fellow-artist.  A  little  while  thereafter  the  same  musi- 
cians, happening  to  meet  one  evening,  walked  down  Broadway 
together  and  entered  a  public  house  on  Park  Row  known  as  the 
"Shakespeare."  "Here,"  continues  the  narrative,  "amidst  the  gen- 
eral congratulatory  conversation  about  the  concert  which  had  recently 
taken  place,  the  first  suggestions  pointing  to  a  society  like  the  Phil- 
harmonic were  publicly  made  and  discussed."  To  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill 
is  given  the  credit  of  the  original  inception.  To  be  a  subscriber  to 
the  Philharmonic  was  from  the  first  a  certain  social  distinction,  and 
today  many  of  the  habitues  of  the  concerts  are  proud  of  the  fact 
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that    Philharmonic    tickets    have    been    a    hereditary    possession    for 
three  generations. 

Mr.  Hill  was  succeeded  as  director  by  Theodore  Eisfeld,  who 
was  followed  in  turn  by  Carl  Ber<fniann,  Max  ^laretzck,  H.  C. 
Tiinin.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Theodore  Tliomas,  Adolph  Neuen- 
dorf. Anton  Seidl,  Eniil  Paur  and  Walter  Damrosch.  Tlie  list  of 
names  reaches  over  fifty  years  of  musical  activity.  Then  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  gave  New  Yorkers  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
hearing  in  brief  succession  some  of  the  great  orchestral  leaders  from 
the  music  centers  of  Europe.  For  three  seasons  a  number  of  "guest 
conductors"  were  engaged  to  come  to  this  country  to  conduct  sepa- 
rate Philharmonic  concerts.  Then  Mr.  Safonoii"  was  engaged  as 
Philharmonic  conductor  for  three  years;  he  stimulated  in  America 
a  love  for  Slavonic  music  which  has  outlived  his  departure.  After 
Safonofl's  return  to  Russia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the 
Orchestra  was  completely  reorganized  and  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  the  time  having  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the 
original  cooperative  plan  of  management.  With  this  change  came 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler,  one  of  the  greatest  orches- 
tral leaders  in  the  world  today. 

TO  REALIZE  what  the  Philharmonic  Society  has  meant  in 
the  education  of  the  New  York  public,  we  must  turn  to  the 
reminiscences  of  the  older  generation.  When  the  Society  was 
first  started  the  classical  orchestral  works  of  the  old  composers  were 
new  to  New  Yorkers.  Mr.  George  T.  Strong,  the  sixth  President  of 
the  Society  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  notification  of  his  election,  "To  your 
Society  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  greatest  works  of  musical  art, 
and  the  first  revelation  that  ever  dawned  upon  me  of  the  supernat- 
ural power  latent  in  the  orchestra."  After  the  compositions  of  the 
old  school  had  been  established  in  the  aflections  of  the  people,  the 
Philharmonic  conductors  set  themselves  the  more  difficult  task  of 
teaching  the  public  to  love  the  works  of  modern  writers.  A  char- 
acteristic anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Bergmann.  Someone  remon- 
strated with  him,  "But  the  people  donH  like  Wagner."  "Then," 
answered  the  conductor,  "they  must  hear  him  till  they  do!" 

Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  the  memory  of  whom  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  was  as  invincible  as  Mr. 
Bergmann  in  the  determination  to  hold  both  public  and  orchestra 
to  tne  highest  possible  standard  of  art.  Under  his  leadership  the 
American  orchestra  for  the  first  time  attained  a  proficiency  com- 
parable at  least  with  European  orchestras,  and  his  programmes  have 
remained  models  of  the  art  of  programme-building.     In  addition  to 
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the  Philharmonic  concerts  there  were  started,  under  Mr.  Thomas' 
direction,  the  first  "Concerts  for  Young  People,"  whose  object  was 
to  give  such  works  of  the  great  composers  as  could  be  enjoyed  and 
assimilated  by  children.  Many  women  who  are  now  mothers  recall 
with  pleasure  the  Saturday  afternoons  which  they  spent  in  Steinway 
Hall  as  children,  listening  with  wonder  to  an  orchestra  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Thomas  conducted  also  a  few  short-lived  seasons  of 
opera  in  English,  and  some  music  lovers  still  remember  with  a  tin- 
gle of  shame  the  night  when  he  stopped  the  orchestra  and  turning 
to  a  box  where  people  were  loudly  talking,  exclaimed  with  quiet 
sarcasm,  "I  am  afraid  the  music  interrupts  the  conversation."  After 
that,  operas  and  concerts  were  listened  to  in  respectful  silence. 

OF  ALL  the  Philharmonic  conductors  there  was  none  more 
loved  by  all  New  York  than  Anton  Seidl.  His  death  was 
felt  as  a  public  loss  and  crowds  of  people  followed  the  funeral 
cortege  through  the  streets.  It  was  during  the  first  years  of  German 
Opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that  Seidl  came  to  this 
country  to  conduct  the  works  of  his  beloved  master,  Wagner.  Seidl 
felt  from  the  first  a  great  attraction  for  America;  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  democratic  institutions,  and  he  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  upbuilding  of  art  in  this  young  land.  Many  of  the  Wagner  operas 
were  produced  for  the  first  time  under  his  leadership,  and  no  one 
who  heard  them  can  forget  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terized those  early  performances  by  artists  who  had  been  in  close 
personal  touch  with  Wagner  himself,  and  to  whom  the  spreading 
of  the  "Wagnerian  Gospel"  was  like  a  holy  crusade.  Under  the 
influence  of  Seidl's  genius  the  Philharmonic  concerts  took  on  new 
life.  The  box-office  receipts  were  larger  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  and  it  seemed  appropriate  that  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  life  of  the  organization  should  have  occurred 
when  Seidl  was  conductor,  and  when  the  celebration  in  three  festi- 
val concerts  marked  a  crowning  triumph  in  the  artistic  achievement 
of  the  orchestra. 

IN  SPITE  of  all  that  we  have  learned  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
are  still,  as  compared  with  the  old  world,  an  ignorant  public, 
musically.  It  is,  therefore,  with  gratitude  that  we  welcome 
among  us  such  a  teacher  as  Gustav  Mahler,  an  authority  to  whom 
musical  Europe  paid  just  tribute  last  September  in  the  art-loving 
throngs  who  gathered  at  Munich  to  hear  the  first  performance  of 
Mahler's  eighth  Symphony.  In  a  book  on  Mahler,  published  last 
Summer,  Oscar  Fried  writes,  "On  behalf  of  our  musical  culture,  I 
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regret  to  see  Mahler  in  America,  while  we  in  Germany  and  Austria 
would  prize  ourselves  as  fortunate  if  we  might  have  foremost  in  our 
midst  a  leader  in  culture  of  such  human  and  such  artistic  import  as 
Mahler." 

It  is  just  a  year  since  Mahler  took  in  hand  the  uneven  material 
of  the  reorganized  Philharmonic  Orchestra  which  contained  many 
new  players.  In  one  season  he  produced  a  body  of  musicians  com- 
parable in  virtuosity  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organi- 
zation which  has  practiced  together  daily  for  many  years.  In  listen- 
ing to  works  of  tne  great  composers  under  Mahler,  we  feel  that  we 
are  hearing  the  interpretations  of  a  master,  of  one  whose  creative 
talent  (for  Mahler  is  himself  one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  com- 
posers) enables  him  to  comprehend  the  creative  will  in  another.  A 
stronglv  marked  individuality,  a  masterly  precision  and  an  incisive 
rhythmic  force  characterize  all  that  Mahler  does.  Though  one  is 
impressed  with  the  intellectual  supremacy  in  Mahler's  work,  the 
keen  and  penetrating  thought  which  marks  his  readings  never 
hardens  into  pedantry.  On  the  contrary,  the  Orchestra  seems  filled 
with  a  vigorous  life-pulse.  The  just  and  delicate  balance  of  tone 
and  emphasis,  the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  and  the  finesse  of 
detail  so  carefully  attained  by  Mahler,  only  throw  into  bold  relief 
the  main  import  of  the  composition,  which  the  great  conductor 
knows  how  to  outline  with  such  firm  and  unfaltering  hand.  The 
series  of  "Historical  Concerts"  given  by  Mahler  last  winter  set 
before  us  the  whole  evolution  of  Symphonic  music  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  advantages  ever  offered  to  New  Yorkers. 
This  year  the  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  tickets,  making  possi- 
ble to  those  of  the  least  means  the  enjoyment  of  great  music,  has 
given  to  us  in  America  the  same  omiortunity  for  musical  culture 
that  is  enjoyed  in  (ierman  cities.  There  is  no  reason  now  why 
music  should  not  rapidly  become  part  of  the  very  life  of  our  people, 
and  the  presence  of  Gustav  Mahler  increases  the  debt  that  the  New 
York  puolic  has  long  owed  to  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
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COVER  CROPS:  FERTILIZERS  AS  WELL  AS 
PRESERVERS  OF  EXISTING  FERTILITY:  BY 
H.  B.  FULLERTON 

"iHE  use  of  legumes  and  other  plants  as  aids  to  agricul- 
ture is  by  no  means  a  new  thing.  It  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  the  discovery  or  "creation"  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury "book  farmers"  or  agricultural  chemists  of  high 
degree.  Mago,  the  first  farmer  who  left  a  record  of 
his  agricultural  observations,  experiences  and  discov- 
eries, knew  the  value  of  cover  crops  seven  himdred 
years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  and  his  findings  were 
commented  upon  and  added  to  by  Columella,  who  about  fifty-five 
A.  D.  wTote  an  agricultural  library  covering  practically  every  rami- 
fication of  this  very  complex  profession.  This  has  been  preserved  by 
reprints  and  shows  very  plainly  that  many  of  the  practices  today 
called  "new-fangled  notions"  by  some  were  the  very  foundation  of 
the  successful  agriculturists  of  twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago,  just 
as  they  are  the  pillars  which  uphold  the  temple  of  success  erected  by 
twentieth-century  agriculturists.  "Dry  farmmg,"  called  by  its  proper 
name,  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation,  the  great  value  of  barnyard 
waste  and  the  conserving  and  vivifying  effect  of  leguminous  plants  all 
receive  marked  attention,  and  other  authorities  are  quoted  and  given 
full  credit. 

Early  American  agriculturists  rediscovered, — or  stumbled  over, 
observed  and  applied  the  very  valuable  lesson  constantly  presented 
by  crops  following  such  plants  as  clovers,  beans  and  peas. 

For  example,  m  the  dawn  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  a  French 
boy  and  his  Spanish  wife  wandered  out  to  Ohio,  and  began  to  farm 
upon  the  spot  where  the  great  city  of  Cincinnati  was  afterward  built. 
One  year,  on  an  acreage  of  field  corn,  a  very  darkly  colored  strip  was 
in  plain  evidence.  All  the  corn  hills  upon  this  strip  showed  a  very 
high  and  vigorous  growth.  The  color  of  the  blades  was  very  dark, 
and  the  ears  were  large  and  very  plentiful.  The  husky  American 
farmer,  who  was  the  French  boy  of  a  few  years  before,  had  first 
his  attention  attracted  by  this  marked  peculiarity.  Then  his  curios- 
ity was  aroused  and  later  his  desire  for  knowledge  whetted.  Finding 
no  solution  of  the  problem  he  had  given  himself  to  solve,  he  did  what 
many  another  wise  man  has  done,  called  into  consultation  his  life 
partner,  the  young  Spanish  girl  who  had  grown  up  into  an  American 
woman  and  in  the  western  wilds  mothered  sixteen  frontier  American 
children.  She  had  not  grown  weary  considering  the  enigma,  so, 
tackling  the  problem  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  she  got  her  bearings 
by  trees  and  stumps  and  asked  if  that  strip  of  ground  where  the  fin? 
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com  was  growing  had  not  been  the  "hay  lot."  Her  husband  said  it 
was,  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  particular  field  that  had  given  him 
such  a  heavy  yield  of  red  clover.  This  quick-thinking  American 
woman  at  once'  decided  that  the  clover  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  suggested  that  a  trial  be  made  to  see  whether  or  no  this  was  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  a  "high 
hook"  farmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  liigli  hook  farmers  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, who  were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  high  hook  farmers 
who  achieved  agricultural  successes  before  history  was  written.  And 
this  early  nineteenth  century  observer,  who  put  into  practice  the  les- 
sons learned  by  following  the  suggestions  aroused  by  nis  observation, 
was  simplv  one  of  the  many  successful  agriculturists  who  flour- 
ished in  tlie  East,  and  every  other  section  of  the  United  States  for 
that  matter,  likewise  everywhere  else  upon  the  globe. 

IHA^Ti  never  seen  any  word  that  is  just  suited  to  what  we  gen- 
erally speak  of  as  cover  crops.  Briefly  and  simply  a  cover  crop 
means  a  crop  of  some  hardy  plant  which,  by  covering  the  ground 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter  "and  early  spring  prevents  the  washing 
away  of  the  top  soil  which  contains  the  humus,  or  the  decaying  vege- 
table matter  left  by  the  forest  trees  and  the  soluble  mineral  matter; 
through  late  fall  and  winter  it  prevents  damage  from  persistent  down- 
pours, cloudbursts,  heavy  showers  and  tornMits;  through  the  winter, 
when  the  tight  freezes  of  the  night  are  in  part  or  wholly  broken  up 
bv  the  noonday  warmth,  the  cover  crop  prevents  particles  of  all 
descriptions  of  "plant  food  from  ])eing  lifted  by  strong  winds  and 
gales  and  thus  carried  along  till  checked  by  forest  trees,  by  waste 
growth  or  fall  into  ocean,  stream  or  lake,  where  they  are  lost  to  the 
present-day  man  at  least.  Almost  any  growth  will  check  this  annual 
needless  waste,  so  we  rightly  look  upon  bare  fields  as  proof  positive 
of  wasteful  methods. 

Rye  is  the  usual  crop  selected  for  the  cover  crop  because  it  can 
be  planted  after  com  is  gathered  and  will  make  growth  at  every 
chance  given  it  by  a  rise  of  temperature.  At  the  first  approach  of 
spring  it  rushes  upward  and  holds  the  fort,  likewise  the  fertility, 
against  the  assaults  of  spring's  ever-present  floods  and  gales;  when 
plowed  under  for  early  crops  it  acts  as  a  mattress  or  sponge,  holding 
the  moisture  of  early  .spring  and  summer  and  furnishing  a  reservoir 
throughout  a  season' of  drought.  Even  if  cut  for  straw,  and  the  stub- 
ble alone  left  to  be  turned  under,  it  helps  to  retain  the  moisture  from 
below  bv  keeping  it  from  escaping  into  the  air  through  the  earth's 
capillary    tubes.      Furthermore,    it    holds    the    moisture    that   iinks 
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rapidly  in  well-cultivated  fields  when  nature  provides  a  summer  rain. 
Left  lying  in  the  ground  for  a  year,  it  rots,  ferments  and  in  ferment- 
ing releases  a  gas  formed  in  nature's  laboratory.  This  gas  attacks 
the  immense  mass  of  mineral  elements  that  exist  in  all  soils,  but  in 
many  cases  are  unavailable  for  plant  growth,  because  they  are  in- 
soluble either  by  the  earth's  moisture  or  by  the  liquids  that  are  said 
to  exude  from  the  plant's  feeding  rootlets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
available,  or  putting  into  digestible  condition,  the  many  mineral  sub- 
stances found  by  analysis  in  all  plants.  But  the  great  disadvantage 
of  rye  (which  is  so  immensely  valuable  for  replenishing  the  depleted 
store  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  found  in  the  soil  of  lands  once 
covered  by  forests,  with  their  falling  leaves  and  dying  plants,  or  of 
the  great  prairies  where  the  annual  grass  growth  is  cast  down  by 
nature  upon  the  approach  of  winter)  is  that  it  has  no  nitrogen  reser- 
voirs. 

THERE  is  another  class  of  plants  which,  besides  providing  this 
water-retaining  mat  and  breaker  down  of  insoluble  mineral 
plant  food,  furnishes  a  wonderful  store  of  nitrogen,  which  has 
long  been  known  to  be  a  plant  stimulant  of  immense  value.  This 
nitrogen  is  breathed  in  or  absorbed  by  the  portions  of  the  plant  above 
ground  and  in  some  way  is  passed  into  the  soil,  where  it  is  found  in 
little  lumps,  sometimes  perfectly  round,  homeopathic-pill-like  lumps 
upon  the  fibrous  roots,  sometimes  in  larger  balls  the  size  of  a  pea,  at 
times  in  gross,  misshapen  wads  larger  than  marbles.  These  nitrogen- 
filled  lumps  are  called  nodules,  and  scientific  men  have  discovered 
that  they  contain  besides  the  nitrogen  a  minute  low  form  of  animal 
life, — or  a  high  form  of  vegetable  life, — which  is  called  bacteria.  As 
yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  prove  exactly  how  or  why  this  wonder- 
ful storage  of  gas  by  plant  life  is  conducted,  nor  has  anyone  been 
able  to  state  definitely  why  some  plants  are  fitted  by  nature  to  select 
from  the  atmosphere  nitrogen  gas  and  store  it  away  in  these  curious 
little  excrescences  upon  its  rootlets.  Neither  is  it  known  whether  the 
bacteria  are  friends  or  foes;  that  is,  whether  these  minute  creatures 
force  the  plants  to  gather  or  aid  them  in  so  doing.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  opinions,  strongly  expressed  by  deeply  learned  authorities, 
regarding  this  matter,  but,  like  most  of  nature's  secrets,  proof  posi- 
tive has  not  yet  been  discovered  that  man's  investigations  and  deduc- 
tions have  solved  this  very  remarkable  nature  riddle.  Mankind 
merely  knows  that  where  legumes  have  grown  the  soil  produces  better 
and  bigger  crops.  For  this  reason  the  legume  is  the  best  of  all  cover 
crops;  and  some  of  them,  like  the  sand  or  hairy  vetch,  can  be  planted 
late  and  supply  soil  protection,  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  nitrogen 
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in  its  most  valuable  form  for  plant  growth.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  legumes,  and  many  of  them  are  used  annually  by  agricultur- 
ists—all the  clover  family,  thej  red,  crimson  and  white;  the  plant 
called  lucerne  by  botanists,  and  blue  clover  or  alfalfa  by  just  folks; 
sweet  clover,  generally  considered  a  weed;  all  the  bean  family,  par- 
ticularly the  soy  or  soja;  all  the  peas,  especially  the  Canadian  field 
pea  and  the  cow  pea;  the  lucernes  and  the  vetches.  Each  particular 
variety  has  its  champions  who  have  reasons  for  their  favoritism,  some 
of  them  valid  and  some  of  them  lacking  conclusive  proof. 

On  Long  Island,  years  of  experience  have  proven  crimson  clover 
to  be  absolutely  hardy,  hence  as  it  is  a  remarkable  gatherer  of  nitro- 
gen, and  a  very  strong  grower  with  an  immense  number  of  leaves,  it 
is  particularly"  valuable  as  a  fodder  crop.  To  some  it  would  not 
appeal  because  it  should  be  planted  fairly  early.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  region  it  may  be  planted  any  time  between  June  and 
the  middle  of  September. '  Rye  and  vetch  form  a  g<)od  combination, 
and  this  combination  crop  can  be  planted  even  in  November.  Such 
things  as  cow  peas,  Canadian  field  peas,  soy  beans,  etc.,  are  summer 
growers.  They  are  killed  by  frosts,  and,  while  they  grow  very  strongly 
and  even  when  dead  form  a  protecting  mat,  they  are  not  as  valuable 
for  a  winter  cover  as  the  hardy  crops,  which  include  alfalfa.  This 
latter  is  just  coming  into  use  as  a  cover  crop  and  nitrogen  gatherer. 
It  has  in  the  past  been  grown  as  an  immensely  valuable  fodder  crop 
alone.  So,  in  summing  up,  we  find  the  cover  crop's  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  soil  just  where  it  belongs,  that  vegetable 
matter  is  being  continually  supplied  and  that  nitrogen  is  being 
automatically  and  cheaply  added  to  one's  acres. 


THE  PIPE  OF  THOUGHT 

T^HE  Pipe  of  Thought, — a  slender  pipe, 
-^      A  single  mystic  reed; 
Whose  fragile  throat  flutes  out  a  song 
That  Time  alone  has  freed. 

Eugene  Blaisdell  Baker. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  FARM- 
HOUSES: DESIGNED  FROM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT:  A 
NEW  IDEA  IN  HEATING 

THE  moving  of  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  towns  and  cities  to  the 
farm  is  having  a  marked  effect  on 
life  in  the  country,  creating  a  de- 
mand for  better  and  more  comfortable 
farmhouses  and  buildings.  In  response  to 
numerous  requests  we  give  this  month  two 
houses,  designed  especially  to  meet  this 
need.  Both  houses  are  simple  in  design 
and  construction,  planned  to  be  built  entire- 
ly of  stock  material  and  the  owner  can  in 
each  case  attend  to  the  superintending  of 
the  construction,  the  ordering  of  material 
and  so  forth,  without  the  aid  or  the  expense 
of  an  architect 


CRAITSMAN   FARMHOUSE    NO-    IO7  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


Both  houses  are  shingled  with  sawn 
shingles.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
the  cheaper  materials  for  exterior  walls,  and 
can  be  finished  with  the  ordinary  shingle 
stains.  Very  beautiful  effects  in  brown  and 
moss  green  can  be  got  by  this  method,  while 
the  stains  are  waterproof  and  preserve 
the  wood.  The  roofs  in  either  case  are  of 
ruberoid,  battened,  and  as  this  roofing  is 
made  in  colors,  harmonizing  effects  can  be 
secured  between  the  roofs  and  side  walls. 
We  specially  recommend  this  roofing  ma- 
terial, not  only  because  of  its  cheapness,  but 
because  it  is  practically  fireproof,  a  condi- 
tion well  worth  considering  in  building  in 
the  country  where  fire  protection  is  always 
inadequate.  With  the  open  construction  of 
cornices,  the  hewn  log  posts  for  porches  and 
balconies  and  the  stone  foundations,  the 
houses  will  be  rustic  enough  in  effect  to 
make  the  exteriors  suitable  for  almost  any 
location  in  the  country. 

Farmhouse  No.  107  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  average-sized  family.  The  large 
living  room  with  its  broad  fireplace  will  suf- 
fice at  once  as  a  place  for  entertainment  and 
the  gathering  of  the  family  for  the  planning 
of  the  various  industries  which  are  being 
developed  on  the  farm. 

The  opening  to  the  dining  room  is  left 
wide  and  a  dining  porch  is  provided  so  that 
meals  may  be  served  in  the  open. 

The  laundry  tubs  have  been  placed  in  the 
summer  kitchen,  an  arrangement  which 
practically  takes  the  work  out  of  the  house 
and  at  the  same  time  saves  the  time  and  la- 
bor involved  when  the  laundry  is  down  cel- 
lar. 

The  summer  kitchen  is  one  of  the  delights 
of  this  plan,  as  it  provides  a  place  in  sum- 
mer where  cooking,  preserving  and  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cleaning  of  milk 
cans  and  so  forth,  can  be  done.  In  winter 
it  serves  as  an  admirable  place  for  cooking 
food  for  the  stock,  the  cutting  up  and  pre- 
paring of  fresh  meats  and  so  forth.  Four 
large  bedrooms,  bath  and  sewing  room  with 


CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE,  NO.  IO7:  A 
MODERN  COUNTRY  DWELLING,  DESIGNED 
FOR   COMFORT    AND    WHOLESOME    LIVING. 


LIVING  ROOM    IN    FARMHOUSE.   SHOWING 
OUR   NEW  FIREfLACE  AND  THE  STAIRWAY. 


CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE,  NO.  Io8  :  DE- 
SIGNED WITH  ESPECIAL  THOUGHT  FOR 
THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE  NEW  FARMER. 

LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  WALL  FIN- 
ISHING, GROUPING  OK  WINDOWS  AND 
OUR       NEW      FIREPLACE      CONSTRUCTION. 
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sleeping  purcli  are  proviiletl  on  the  Seconal 

A  significant  feature  in  this  house  is  the 
Craftsinan  Fireplace  I'urnace  which  is 
shown  here  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  the 
Craftsman  houses.  The  usual  firci)lace.  no 
matter  liuw  well  built,  will  not  proviile  suf- 
ficient heat  for  more  than  the  room  in  which 
it  is  placed ;  neither  is  it  economical ;  two 
features  which  practically  eliminate  it  from 
modern  house  building.  Vet  we  feel  that 
the  fireplace  is  the  center  of  the  home  life, 
anil  to  eliminate  it  is  to  destroy  the  most 
charming  feature  of  every  home,  .\fter 
two  years  <if  cxiierimenting  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  place  on  the  market  a  furnace  fire- 
place which  has  all  the  charm  of  the  fire- 
place, witli  the  additional  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing warm-air  heat  for  every  room. 

A  welded  steel  lx>dy  has  been  placed  in- 
side of  the  fireplace  opening,  so  constructed 
that  it  is  impossible  for  gases  to  escape  into 
the  warm-air  ducts.  Fresh  air  is  conveyed 
from  outside  the  house,  to  and  around  this 
steel  body,  where  it  is  heated,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  various  rooms  through  air 
ducts  built  in  the  chimney.  This  warm  air 
spreads  out  over  the  ceilings  and  gradually 
falls  as  it  cools,  finally  finding  its  way  down 
to  the  floor  where  it  passes  along  the  fire- 
place opening,  then  up  the  chimney,  thus 
furnishing  the  best  possible  means  of  ven- 
tilation. .\n  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  ventilation  will  be  understood 
when  we  say  that  the  smallest  size  fireplace 
furnace  circulates  68.000  cubic  feet  of  air 
jier  hour. 

Steam  and  hot-water  heat  are  efficient 
when  properly  installed,  but  both  methorls 
of  heating  are  simply  radiating  heat  into 
vitiatetl  air.  serving  as  the  best  possible 
means  for  incubating  disease  germs. 

This  fireplace  furnace  is  efficient,  econom- 
ical to  install  and  maintain,  and  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being  located  on  the 
main  floor.  It  is  provided  with  a  shaking 
grate,  the  ashes  falling  in  a  pit  in  the  cellar 
which  will  need  cleaning  but  once  a  season. 
Either  coal  or  wood  can  be  used  for  fuel. 
The  fireplace  is  provided  with  a  regulating 
device  which  depends  entirely  for  its  action 
upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
body  of  the  furnace,  thus  securing  positive 
automatic  regulation  which  insures  even 
heating  throughout  day  or  night.  The  fuel 
needs  replenishing  only  once  in  twenty-four 
hours. 


FARMHOUSE   NO.    lOJ  :    SECOND   FLOOR   PL.\N. 

The  fireplace  is  provided  with  hammered 
copper  doors,  so  that  it  can  be  closed  abso- 
lutely tight  at  night,  and  all  danger  of  fire  is 
removed  bv  building  the  warm-air  ducts  in- 
side of  the'chimney.  We  think  this  method 
of  heating  will  appeal  to  all  home  builders, 
as  it  restores  to  the  home  the  hearthstone, 
with  all  its  friendliness,  and  yet  eliminates 
all  of  its  disadvantages.  The  present  method 
of  putting  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  renders 
this  room  unfit  for  use  except  for  the  stor- 
age of  coal  or  for  laundry  puqioses. 

HOUSE  No.  108  is  more  elaborately 
planned,  being  designed  especially  for 
convenience  and  economy  in  labor.  The 
same  method  of  heating  is  supplied,  but  an- 
other design  for  the  fireplace  is  shown.  Coal 
and  wood  closets  are  provided  where  fuel 
can  be  stored,  easilv  accessible  to  fireplace 
and  kitchen.  This 'house,  too,  is  equipped 
with  a  .summer  kitchen,  containing  stove 
and  laundrv  tubs :  an  outdoor  dining  room, 
the  long  table  with  benches  being  enclosed 
from  the  vard  with  its  circular  hedge,  forms 
a  most  charming  place  for  serving  meals 
during  the  entire  summer. 

The  woodshed  provides  a  passage  under 
shelter  to  the  barn  and  sufliciently  isolates 
the  barn  from  the  house  to  remove  any  ob- 
jectionable features.  The  barn  is  not  in- 
tended to  accommodate  much  stock,  but  a 
box   stall   and   one    single   stall   have   been 
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planned  for  horses, 
and  a  separate 
room,  which  will 
furnish  room  for 
three  or  four  cows, 
has  been  parti- 
tioned off  with  a 
solid  wall.  This 
has  an  outside  en- 
trance. 

Cows  should  be 
dehorned  and  then 
allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  pad- 
dock in  all  weath- 
er. They  are  the  best 
judges  of  wheth- 
er it  is  too  cold  to 
be  out,  and  if  the 
outside  door  is  left 
open  will  properly 
care  for  the  m- 
selves. 

We  located  the 
feed  bins  in  the 
loft  and  convey 
the  feed  to  first 
floor  through  met- 
al chutes  so  it  will  be  convenient  for  feed- 
ing. A  hay  chute  has  also  been  provided. 
Ample  room  for  carriage,  wagon  and  farm 
tools  is  arranged  for  on  the  first  floor. 
The  corn  crib  is  constructed  of  slats  as 
shown ;  this  shoulfl  he  lined  on  all  sides, 
top  and  bottom,  with  a  fine  mesh  wire 
to  keep  out  rats  or  mice. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  fire- 
place being  located  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the  cellar. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  stored  in  the 
cellar  and  will  keep  nicely  all  the  winter. 

THE  raising  of  poultry  and  eggs  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  In  reality 
poultry  is  a  by-product  of  the  farm,  the 
fowl   being   fed   principally    from    table 
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scraps  and  waste  grain,  and  housed  with 
other  stock  in  tool  sheds  or  wherever  they 
can  find  shelter.  Fowl  need  much  fresh  air, 
and  no  doubt  this  feature  of  the  present 
method  of  letting  them  'Shift  for  them- 
selves" has  produced  such  an  enormous  in- 
dusty  under  such  adverse  conditions.  The 
plan  we  are  giving  this  month  for  housing 
poultry  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  ac- 
tual test;  every  feature  is  practical  and  we 
think  will  meet  with  the  growing  demand 
for  better  housing  and  easier  handling  of  the 
poultry  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

The    poultry    house    is    a  succession  of 

units,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  large 

enough   to  accommodate   eight   or    ten 

hens   and   a  cock   during  the  breeding 

season,  and  twenty-five  fowl  during  the 

winter.     Runs  the  width   of  the  units 

CRAFTSMAN  FARM-  ^nd  75  fect  loug.  made 

house:    no.    108.   of    5-foot     wire,     will 

give   the    fowl    all 

the   outdoor    free- 

d  o  m       necessary. 

and  will    enable 

the  owner  to  keep 

his  breeding  stock 

separate   so   as    to 

secure  the    highest 

efficiency.     A   row 

of   peach   or   plum 

trees  should  be  set 

out  in  each  run  to 

provide  shelter  for 

the  fowl.  The  run 

will    become    very 

fertile     and     the 

fowl    will    destroy 

the  insects  that  attack  the  trees  so  that  the 

owner  is  assured  a  large  yield  of  fruit. 

A  southern  exposure  is  best  for  this  par- 
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ticular  house,  with  the  ground  sloping  away 
from  the  front.  Where  it  is  not  possil)Ie  to 
have  a  hill  or  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
it  would  be  best  to  set  out  fruit  trees  so  as 
to  afTord  shelter  from  the  north  winds. 

The  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  con- 
struction consistent  with  durability  is  rec- 
ommended.    .Ml   frame,    including  rafters, 
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is  made  of  2x4  scantlings.  The  roof,  walls 
and  partitions  are  boarded  with  ^-inch 
shiplap.  Ruberoid  or  any  of  the  various 
ready-made  roofing  should  be  applied  over 
the  roof  boards  to  insure  a  tight,  warm 
building. 

We  have  shown  the  foundation  (<f  4-inch 
concrete,  built  down  about  18  inches  below 
the  grade  to  prevent  rats,  weasels,  and  other 
animals  from  burrowing  under.  Dry  earth 
should  be  filled  in  and  leveled  off  with  a 
few  inches  of  sand  and  gravel  for  the  floors. 
The  outside  walls  are  double  thick  with  a 


layer  of  tar  paper  between.  Solid  parti- 
tions are  made  between  the  roosting  rooms, 
but  wire  is  used  as  partitions  for  scratching 
sheds,  e.xcept  that  every  fourth  partition  is 
solid  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
through  and  forming  a  draught.  The  front 
is  wired  in  for  convenience  in  feeding  and 
handling. 

The  building  of  the  nest   room  back  of 
roosts  affords  additional  insulation,  and  as 
planned  will  be  dark.     It  is  accessible  from 
outside  so  that  the  tender  can  gather  the 
eggs  without  disturbing  the  fowl.  The  roosts 
nrc   made   of  2x4s   rounded  on   the   upper 
H    edge,   set   in   brackets   at   cither   end   of 
the  room  and  are  movable.  Two  small  en- 
trance doors,  the  clean-out  door  and  the 
canvas  door,  constitute  the  entire  front 
of  the   roosting  room.     When  both   are 
ojiened  the  sun  will  flood  this  room  with 
sunshine,     drying     out     the     dampness 
formed    and    rendering   the    room    fresh 
and  sweet  for  the  night.     The  floor  of 
this  room  is  raised  about  12  inches  above 
the  grade  of  the  scratching  shed.     This 
will   lighten   the  labor   of  gathering  the 
eggs  as  well  as  cleaning,  and  reduces  the 
size  of  the  roosting  room  to  a  mere  hover 
so  that  the  heat  given  off  from  the  body  of 
the  fowl  will  prevent  freezing  of  combs  and 
insure  a  good  circulation  of  air. 

The  circulation  of  air  can  be  controlled 
by  the  "air  outlet"  doors,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience will  enable  one  to  know  just  how 
to  adjust  the  openings  for  various  kinds  of 
weather.  The  open  scratching  shed  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  house.  Here 
is  an  abundance  of  sunshine  all  day.  and  it 
is  seldom  too  cold  for  the  fowl  to  stay  out 
and  feed.  One  should  be  careful  to  keep 
about  a  foot  of  straw  on  the  scratching  floor 
at  all  times.  We  scatter  the  grain  in  this 
straw  and  the  fowl  are  kept  busy  and  warm. 

A    PRACTICAL 
CHICKEN     HOUSE. 
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This  prevents  them  from  getting  overfat, 
and  insures  a  good  egg  yield. 

There  is  no  prettier  siglit  on  the  farm 
than  one  of  these  scratching  sheds,  ahve 
with  a  dozen  or  more  singing,  scratching 
hens. 

This  open  air  method  of  housing  fowls 
we  have  found  by  experience  to  be  practical 
in  this  climate,  and  we  believe  would  be 
equally  so  for  almost  any  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  fowls  are  in  the  open 
during  the  day,  subjected  to  the  changes  of 

WORKING  DRAW- 
ING  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  WALLS  OF 
CHICKEN  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  ITS 
SIMPLICITY  AND 
PRACTICALITY. 


temperature — yet  always  in  the  sunshine — 
which  produces  strong,  hardy  stock,  insur- 
ing a  larger  egg  yield,  greater  percentage  of 
fertility,  stronger  chicks,  with  less  disease 
and  fatalities. 

Contrast  this  method  of  housing  with 
that  where  much  glass  is  used.  In  the  lat- 
ter the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  intensified 
by  the  glass,  the  fowls  become  overheated 
and  inactive,  the  air  stale,  just  the  condition 


best  suited  to  produce  colds  and  other  kin- 
dred diseases  so  troublesome  to  handle,  and 
so  disastrous  when  once  started,  because 
contagious. 

The  question  of  fresh  air  at  night  for  the 
roosting  room  is  just  as  important  and  has 
been  just  as  carefully  considered  in  the  de- 
sign of  this  room,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
planning  of  the  scratching  shed.  Ample 
provision  is  made  to  circulate  the  air  as  fast 
as  it  is  used,  by  bringing  in  fresh  air  at  the 
bottom,  and  releasing  the  stale  air  at  the 
top  of  the  room.  This  will  afford  ventilation, 
prevent  drafts  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
securely   closing  the   house   at   night. 

So  much  attention  is  required  in  the  suc- 
cessful raising  of  poultry  whether  one  is 
growing  stock  and  eggs  for  his  own  use,  or 
is  conducting  it  as  a  business,  that  the  sim- 
plest and  best  methods  should  be  used 
in  either  case.  This  house,  we  believe, 
will  meet  both  require- 
ments as  it  is  just  as  suc- 
cessfully built  in 
single  units  as  when 
constructed  in  rows. 
A  good  house  is 
the  first  requirement, 
then  witli  careful  at- 
tention to  details  the 
poultry  business  may 
be  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  farm  in- 
dustries :  and  certainl}-  there  is  no  more 
interesting  occupation  than  the  raising  of 
fowl  under  scientific  housing  and  manage- 
ment. This  interesting  occupation  is  show- 
ing such  good  profits  that  there  is  springing 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  poultry  plants 
designed  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
fowl.  This  will  soon  place  jwultry  raising 
in  the  front  row  of  .American  industries. 
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CAN'  ALFALFA  liF  <.1{()W.\  FO 
Al)\ANrA(;K  L\  'l'!IK  EAS'I  .- 
BY  IL  B.  FLLLERTOX 

GI^XERATIOXS  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  (iM  world,  so  called,  have  set 
threat  store  by  this  big  yielding, 
iiardy.  easily  grown  blue-blossomed 
clover,  called  I-ucerne  by  botanists,  but 
known  to  practically  all  the  rest  of  mankiTid 
as  Alfalfa,  its  .Arabic  name.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  this  plant's  original  habitat  was 
Arabia,  and  from  thence  it  was  distributed 
throughout  F.urope.  And  so  great  has  been 
its  value  as  a  food  for  animals  and  even 
birds  that  man  the  world  over  has  sought 
the  secret  of  its  cultivation.  Practically  all 
agricultural  races  have  long  possessed  fields 
of  this  forage,  for  it  is  apDarently  influenced 
but  slightly  bv  altitude,  climatic  conditions 
or  soil  variations. 

Cortez,  who  knew  it  in  Spain,  found  it 
growing  most  thriftily  in  the  valley  of 
5lexico  at  an  altitude  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  where  the  water  level  is  seldom  much 
below  a  foot  from  the  soil's  surface.  It  is 
common  in  many  sections  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  thrives  in  the  high  and  dry  sections 
of  .\rizona  and  Xew  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  of  tlie  United  States. 

It  grows  lu.xuriantly  on  the  salt-water  girt 
peninsula  ni  Delaware,  Maryland.  \'irginia. 
It  thrives  in  the  sea-washed  sand  of  south- 
ern Xew  Jersey,  and  in  Xew  Jersey's 
heavier,  higher  portions  to  the  north. 

On  the  rocky  heights,  in  the  heavy  clays 
and  in  the  rich  lower  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
it  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory. cro]).  I'pon 
Long  Islancl,  whose  surrounding  bodies  of 
salt  water  furnish  nightly,  even  in  the  dry- 
est  summers,  abundant  moisture,  alfalfa  has 
proven  in  the  past  four  years  particularly 
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successful,  whether  it  is  planted  on  tlie 
lighter  soils  of  the  south  or  ocean  side,  in 
the  "pine  barrens"  or  central  section  or  on 
the  higlier,  stronger  soil  along  the  Sound 
-bore  in  the  north. 

Within  a  decade  attempts  have  been  made 
in  various  sections  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
start  alfalfa  fields.  The  proportion  of  fail- 
ures was  so  great,  however,  thai  slight 
headway  was  made,  the  reason  really  be- 
ing that  alfalfa,  at  that  time,  had  not  re- 
ceived sufiicicnt  scientific  study  to  bring  to 
light  the  i)rime  re(|uisites  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  vigorous  catch  and  a  paying  crop. 

In  1905  it  was  decided  to  make  it  one  of 
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the  crops  to  which  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road's Experimental  Station  would  give 
special  care  and  study.  At  this  time  the 
very  comprehensive  book  on  alfalfa  by 
Neighbor  Cuburn  had  not  been  published, 
and  available  detail  was  not  at  hand,  yet 
the  practical  experience  of  Western  growers 
and  Western  agricultural  institutions  fur- 
nished sufficient  data  upon  which  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  campaign. 

Boiled  down,  there  were  just  three  abso- 
lute necessities,  a  "sweet''  or  alkaline  soil, 
plenty  of  humus  or  decayed  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  rather  mysterious 
and  comparatively  newly  discovered  bac- 
teria. 

It  was  asserted  that  even  though  the  soil 
was  alkaline  and  filled  w'ith  humus,  alfalfa 
would  fail  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  because  that  particular  family  of 
bacteria  recognized  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  permanent  field  of  alfalfa  was 
lacking. 

To  those  in  charge  of  Long  Island's  Ex- 
perimental Stations  this  point  seemed 
astonishing,  to  put  it  mildly,  for  knowing 
that  practically  all  clovers, — the  low-grow- 
ing, dainty,  white-flowered  plant,  the  tall, 
coarse,  red-headed  fellow,  the  superb  plant 
of  medium  stature,  with  its  oval-shaped 
crimson  glory,  the  near-shrub,  with  long 
delicate  spikes  and  sweet-scented  white 
flovi'ers,  the  tall  juicy-stalked  blue,  violet, 
and  occasionallv  purple-flowere<l  plants, 
with  leaves  and  stalks  and  honey-filled  flow- 
erets, and  roots  weirdly  decorated  or  dis- 
torted by  curious  knobs,  knots  and  pellets 
Cin  which  scientists  say  reside  the  bacteria, 
that  either  force  this  plant  to  draw  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  or  are  coaxed  by  the  plant  to 
{jerform  this  wonderful  operation  for  its 
benefit),  knowing,  as  we  have  said,  that  all 
varieties,  white,  red.  crimson  and  sweet 
clover,  grew  with  vigor  in  all  sections  of 
Long  Island,  we  never  doubted  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  blue-flowered  member  of  this 
family  would  do  likewise. 

Experience  has  forcefully  demonstrated 
to  us  that  a  mightv  imj^ortant  item  to 
be  considered  was  the  seed,  so  having  al- 
ways pinned  our  faith  on  the  United  States 
Government  we  appealed  to  its  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  seed  sent  us  showed 
ideal  germinating  qualities,  and  was  planted 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  originally  laid 
out.  The  soil  selected  had  but  the  fall  be- 
fore been  cleared  of  oak  and  chestnut 
stumps    and    sweet    fern    and    huckleberry 


bushes.  It  had  been  plowed  and  roughly 
harrowed  far  too  late  in  the  season  to  at- 
tempt fall  i)lanting :  as  fall  had  gone,  and 
in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
fall  was  the  only  time  for  the  planting  of 
alfalfa  we  decided  to  plant  it  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible. 

On  testing  a  handful  of  the  soil  by  means 
of  litmus  paper,  it  was  found  to  be  acid. 
This  we  felt  sure  would  be  the  case,  for  the 
sun's  rays  had  been  withheld  from  it  by  the 
wild  growth  covering  it.  We  had  spread 
upon  the  field,  as  evenly  as  could  be  done  by 
means  of  the  fork,  for  at  that  time  we  owned 
no  manure  spreader,  ten  tons  of  manure, 
•Tud  this,  of  course,  had  been  turned  under. 

Wlien  spring  opened  we  found  by  experi- 
ment that  six  hundred  pounds  of  hardwood 
ashes  was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  acid 
and  give  us  an  alkaline  soil,  therefore  we 
had  the  humus  and  the  alkalinity,  and  part 
of  the  field  was  planted  without  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  particular  strain  of  bac- 
teria said  to  be  necessarv  for  alfalfa  growth, 
yet  lacking  in  the  Eastern  States. 

One  plot  was  seeded  without  any  attempt 
at  bacterial  inoculation ;  next  to  it  we 
spread  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  we  found 
L'pstate.  Another  section  we  attempted  to 
inoculate  with  bacteria  from  laboratory 
cultures,  and  still  another  had  laboratory 
culture — inoculation  of  both  soil  and  seed. 
In  three  days  after  the  seed  was  sown  al- 
falfa was  up  above  the  ground  on  both  the 
])lot  inoculated  by  alfalfa  field  soil,  and 
upon  the  plot  which  had  received  no  in- 
oculation whatever,  being  simply  newly 
cleared  Long  Island  soil.  The  growth  and 
color  of  the  plants  in  both  the-^e  plots  ap- 
peared ideuticalh-  the  same.  There  was  a 
difference,  however,  in  the  stand  secured, 
it  being  irregular  or  splotchy  on  the  virgin 
soil,  and  very  even  and  heavy  where  alfalfa 
field  soil  had  been  sown. 

On  the  plot  which  had  received  the  lab- 
oratory culture  inoculation,  and  upon  the 
plot  where  bolli  soil  and  seed  had  been  in- 
oculated artificially,  there  appeared  no 
growth  whatever,  hence,  the  very  begiiming 
of  our  work  had  ])rcsented  most  interesting 
])roblems,  and  a  solution  was,  of  course,  a 
necessity. 

.'\s  time  passed  common  sense  demon- 
strated to  us  the  fact  that  while  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  upon  Long  Island  soil  without  in- 
oculation of  any  description,  the  yield 
would  be  about  one-fourth  that  obtained 
from  the  same  seed  where  natural  soil  in- 
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ociilatidii  had  l)cen  practiced.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  rc(|iiiretl  four  years  to  liriiig 
tile  uiiiiiociilated  plot  up  to  tliat  wliicli  re- 
ceived natural  soil  inoculation  at  plantinj^ 
time,  while  our  barren  ])lots  demonstrated 
the  fact  that,  for  some  reason,  where  in- 
oculation liy  laboratory  culture  was  tried 
we  had  failed  utterly. 

Our  many  exitcriences  since  that  time 
have  invariably  resulted  in  the  selfsame  fail- 
ure, there  beiuf;  but  one  exceiition,  tliis  cx- 
cejition  occurring  when  the  laboratory  cul- 
tures were  forwarded  in  a  carrier  of  swamp 
muck  or  humus. 

Ctdtures  received  by  us  in  water,  gelatin, 
and  other  artificial  carrying  mediums  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  shown  absolutely  no 
etTect  on  the  various  plants  upon  which  they 
have  been  trieil. 

Investigation  by  scientists  of  our  barren 
plots  proved  that  instead  of  developing  a 
benign  bacteria  these  laboratory  cultures 
had  developed  another  low  form  of  life 
which  was  absolutely  harmful  to  plant 
growth. 

^\'e  had  two  alfalfa  fields,  and  some  of  the 
alfalfa  on  both  of  them,  at  the  first  cutting, 
had  reached  the  height  of  thirty-nine  inches, 
the  average,  taking  the  field  as  a  whole,  be- 
ing thirty-six  inches.  This  first  year  three 
cuttings  were  secured,  and  we  found  the 
yield  to  be  four  and  three-fourth  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  this  magnificent  forage  was  sell- 
ing, at  that  time,  in  Xew  York  City  at 
$22.00  a  ton.     It  has  sold  since  as  high  as 


S30.CX1,  and  its  use  is  growing  as  Ameri- 
cans are  realizing  its  value. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  sent  from 
the  Long  Island  Railroad's  Rx])erimeutal 
Stations  enough  alfalfa  field  soil  filled  with 
bacteria  to  establish  on  Long  Island  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  and  thirty  alfalfa 
ficlils,  and  again  established  dairying  upon 
Long  Island,  which  once  sui^jilied  from  the 
neighborhood  of  W'estbury  the  milk  and 
butter  used  in  New-  York  and  Brooklyn. 

.\s  a  milk  and  butter  producer,  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  is  equal  to  three  tons  and  more  of 
hay.  Horses  will  touch  nothing  else  as  long 
as  a  sprig  of  alfalfa  remains  in  the  rack. 
Swine  devour  it  greedily,  and  pork  built  up 
on  an  alfalfa  diet  brings  as  high  as  two 
cents  a  pound  above  the  corn  or  swill  fed 
article. 

I-'owl  are  very  fond  of  it  and  its  use  in- 
variably increases  the  egg  yield,  hence,  no 
acreage  possessor  can  afTord  to  be  without 
an  alfalfa  field,  even  if  no  stock  is  kept  ex- 
cc])t  chickens. 

In  spite  of  the  drought  of  1910  three 
crops  of  alfalfa  were  secured  without  irri- 
gation of  any  description,  but  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  was  irrigated  by  tlie  over- 
head system  continuous  cuttings  were  se- 
cured, and  from  one-half  an  acre  all  the 
green  food  to  keep  two  cows  and  a  yearling 
heifer  in  good  condition  was  obtained,  and 
best  of  all.  a  foundationless  theory  that  al- 
falfa could  not  be  grown  successfully  on 
Long  Island  or  elsewhere  in  the  East,  was 
most  thoroughly  and  practically  exploded. 
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A  LIVING  FROM  A  THREE- 
ACRE  FARM:  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 
FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  SMALL 
MEANS:   BY    W.    H.    JENKINS 

A  TRUTH  or  principle  I  would  state  is 
that  the  natural  life  of  man  is  the 
country  or  suburhan  life,  when  this 
life  is  rightl)-  lived  by  those  who  are 
fitted  to  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities. 
There  is  one  class  I  have  more  especialh-  in 
mind  in  writing  this  experience  in  home 
making, — the  intelligent  class  of  city  labor- 
ers, having  families  and  some  capital,  in  the 
shop  or  office,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  life  and  its  limitations,  because  of 
the  visions  of  rural  life  they  see,  and  who 
are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
these  ideals.  The  rich  man,  when  he  goes 
to  the  country  to  make  a  home,  can  afford 
to  make  mistakes,  but  a  man  with  small 
means  cannot.  His  success  depends  on  do- 
ing things  rightly.  A  few  serious  mistakes 
use  up  his  little  capital,  and  his  hopes  end 
in  disappointment  and  failure.  Those  who 
most  value  health,  a  feeling  of  security  and 
the  enjoyment  of  living  close  to  nature,  are 
the  ones  who  should  go  to  the  country.  Bet- 
ter health,  and  the  best  success  in  the  coun- 
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try,  do  not  come  from  doing  our  work  me- 
chanically, from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  a 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  it. 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  I  was  not  cajia- 
ble  of  close  application  to  brain  work  all 
day.  How  to  relax  from  this  work  so  as  to 
maintain  my  health,  was  the  problem  I  had 
to  solve.  .\n  opportunity  came  for  me  to 
purchase   a    few    acres   of   land,   on    which 
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there  was  a  good  house,  old-fashioned,  but 
very  substantial,  that  with  some  repairs  and 
vines,  has  been  made  very  comfortable  and 
homelike,  and  also  a  large  barn.  Tlie  place 
is  located  near  a  village.  It  was  sold  at  a 
low  price  to  settle  up  an  estate.  It  contains 
three  acres,  and  the  price  paid  was  ,52,000. 
The  soil  is  almost  ideal, — a  deep  clay  loam, 
naturally  drained,  and  there  was  a  home 
market  for  produce.  These  are  conditions 
I  consider  essential.  With  these,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  worked  out. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  enterprise  profitable 
in  a  financial   way,  as   well   as  to   furnish 
pleasure  and  recreation.     I  am  not  a  good 
salesman,  and  could  never  peddle  truck.     I 
had    some    experience    in    gardening    and 
small   farming,  and  knew  there   were  two 
commodities  I  could  sell   quickly  for 
cash, — fancy    strawberries  and    eggs. 
Celery,  followed  by  onions,  gave  me 
large  returns  per  acre  for  a  few  years, 
but  I  finally  gave  them  up  for  they 
required  too  much  of  my  time  to  pre- 
pare them  for  market  and  sell  them. 

For  those  who  wish  to  grow  celery, 
I  will  describe  briefly  the  plan  I  have 
worked  out  that  gave  me  very  large 
returns, — on  some  small  fields  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000  per  acre.  I  planted  on 
a  loamy,  deep  soil,  made  very  rich 
with  manures.  The  soil  was  deeply 
and  verv  finely  pulverized,  then  lev- 
eled. Golden  Self-Blanching  celery  for  the 
main  crop  was  set  in  rows  12  and  24  inches 
apart,  alternately,  and  6  inches  apart  in 
rows.  The  average  distance  apart  of  the 
rows  was  18  inches.  Forty  thousand  good 
plants  should  be  grown  on  an  acre.  When 
the  celery  was  6  to  8  inches  high,  the  24-inch 
space  between  the  rows  was  nnilched  with 
coarse  manure  which  made  a  moist  place  for 
the  roots  to  grow  in.  and  took  the  place  of 
handling.      Sixteen-inch-wide  boards  were 
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CATHERINT.  ORAPES   IN  THE  JENK^VS     VINEYARD. 

then  set  along  the  plants  so  two  'rows  were 
hoarded  together,  i.  e..  two  rows  of  celery 
hetwccn  two  rows  of  hoards.  The  boards 
were  kept  apart  with  stakes  until  the  celery 
had  grown  above  them  a  few  inches,  when 
they  were  brought  together,  which  com- 
pleted the  blanching.  Irrigation  by  city 
water  was  used  when  needed. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  were  also  safe 
money  crops,  but  like  most  of  the  other 
vegetables,  they  were  too  bulky  to  handle, 
and  the  sales  too  slow,  so  I  finally  settled 
on  the  plan  of  selling  eggs  and  strawber- 
ries for  my  main  money  crops,  and  growing 
a  large  supply  <>f  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  family  use.  and  so  have  the  best 
living  possible,  and  sell  or  give  away  the 
surplus. 

I  began  to  buy  the  fruit  trees  soon  after 
coming  into  possession  of  my  place.  Not 
wishing  to  give  space  for  them  elsewhere,  I 
planted  along  division  fences,  roadways, 
etc..  300  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  I 
al-o  bought  s(^me  small  ornamental  trees, 
evergreens,  etc..  and  planted  in  nursery 
rows  for  later  transplanting.  Old  apple 
trees  on  the  place  were  grafted  to  choice 
varieties.  All  this  was  a  cash  outlay  of  at 
least  .^100.  Some  of  the  fruit  trees  died, 
but  many  are  coming  into  bearing  now.  so 
we  are  having  an  abundance  of  all  the  fruits. 
.-\  little  vineyard  of  many  choice  varieties 
of  grapes,  now  coming  into  bearing,  is  giv- 
ing our  family  great  satisfaction.     Begin- 


ning with  W'inchell  as  earliest,  we  have  a 
great  abundance  of  Dclawares,  W'ordens, 
Niagaras,  Moore's  Early  and  Concord  in 
their  season,  and  large  quantities  for  pre- 
serving. Our  large  plot  of  Cuthl)ert  and 
(lolilcn  Queen  raspberries  furnish  the  table 
with  fine  dessert  berries  immediately  after 
-trawberries  are  gone. 

The  live  stock  I  keep,  besides  the  poultry, 
is  one  or  two  Jersey  cows  and  a  horse. 
These  furnish  about  all  the  fertilizer  used. 
From  an  experience  in  buying  milk  and 
butter.  I  learned  that  if  you  want  the  best 
vou  must  keep  your  own  cow,  and  that  it  is 
more  economical,  if  you  have  land  on  which 
to  grow  part  of  her  food.  Alfalfa  is  solving 
the  problem  of  feeding  live  stock  on  the 
small  farm.  One  acre  of  my  rich  garden 
^oil  grows  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay.  and  with  alfalfa  the  grain  ration  for 
nil  my  animals  can  be  reduced  more  than 
one-half.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  hens 
kept  in  the  confinement  of  yards.  T  have 
some  plots  of  alfalfa  growing  in  drills.  18 
inches  apart,  which  I  cultivate  like  my  other 
garden  crops.  The  alfalfa  is  cut  in  short 
lengths  with  a  feed  cutter,  and  fed  to  the 
hens  in  slatted  boxes,  and  they  eat  it  as 
readily  as  grain.  Because  of  its  large  per 
cent,  of  protein,  I  regard  alfalfa  as  the  best 
food  for  all  farm  animals,  and  after  I  have 
obtained  the  largest  possible  production  of 


BOY     OPERATING    A     CELER V-PI.ANTING     MACHINE. 

milk  and  eggs  with  grain  and  other  food, 
I  can  further  increase  the  production  with 
alfalfa,  and  animals  leave  all  other  fowl  un- 
eaten when  they  have  plenty  of  alfalfa. 
Three  things  that  I  am  now  learning  to  do 
is  to  keep  a  strain  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
that  will  give  me  the  largest  white  eggs,  and 
so  feed  and  care  for  them  as  to  get  the 
largest  profit:  to  grow  fancy  strawberries 
that  never  sell  for  less  than  15  cents  per 
quart,  and  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully. 
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A    VIGOROUS    PLUM    TREE  GROWN  IN  SEVEN  YEARS. 

I  want  to  get  m\-  whole  living  from  my 
little  farm  of  only  three  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  and  the  ahove  makes  the  cash  income. 
With  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  their  sea--on,  and  with  the  home 
supply  of  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cream,  etc.,  the 
living  expenses  are  so  reduced  that  a  smaller 
cash  income  is  needed. 

For  the  last  15  years  we  have  planted, 
each  year,  for  home  use,  the  best  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  now  we  begin  the  season  with 
rhubarb  and  asparagus,  and  green  peas  and 
strawberries  follow. 

Strawberries  have  been  grown  for  village 
markets  and  sold  by  men  from  the  wagon.  I 
now  grow  mostly  Marshall,  Brandywine  and 
\^'m.  Belt,  by  a  narrow  system  that  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  hill  culture.  The  plants 
are  set  20  inches  apart  each  way.  All  the 
nmners  are  cut  until  July,  when  "one  runner 
on  each  plant  is  bedded  between  the  hills 
one  way,  so  the  plants  stand  20  x  10  inches. 
The  most  of  the  cultivation  is  done  with  the 
horse-wheel  and  hand-wheel  cultivators. 
The  plants  are  kept  in  hills,  as  above,  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  and  then  they  should 
be  well  mulched.  I  am  almost  sure  to  grow 
line  l)erries  on  a  clover  or  alfalfa  sod,  with 
a  little  manure. 

Tools  have  been  purchased  year  after 
year,  until  I  have  the  outfit  for  the  garden. 

Think  of  having  a  pint  at  each  meal  of 
fully  ripe,  sweet  strawberries,  that  money 
will  seldom  buy.  Then  later,  in  the  season, 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  rasjiberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  plums,  pears  and  ap- 
ples, and  all  these  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  besides  the.se  all  the  edible  garden 
vegetables,  and  having  all  you  want  of 
them.     Think  of  living  on  your  own  .soil, 
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where  each  year  you  can  plant  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  make  your 
home  beautiful,  and  a  good  place  to  live. 
Think  of  living  in  the  pure  air,  and  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  freedom  of  this  life.  Think 
of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  influence  that 
comes  to  you,  living  with  your  plants  and 
flowers,  away  from  the  city  street.  These 
are  some  of  the  compensations  in  owning  a 
country  home. 

My  little  place  of  less  than  four  acres,  has 
cost  less  than  $3,000.  The  income  in  an 
average  year,  when  I  worked  the  land  in 
garden  crops,  has  been,  for  celery,  cauli- 
flower, cabbage,  raspberries,  blacklierries, 
grapes,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  eggs  and 
dairj'  products,  about  $1,300.  Expenses, 
hired  help,  grain,  fertilizer,  etc.,  $600,  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  $700.  In  eight  jears  an  in- 
debtedness of  $1,500  has  been  paid,  and 
$1,000  spent  for  permanent  improvements, 
trees,  live  stock,  tools,  repairing  buildings, 
etc.  For  the  last  few  years,  when  a  part 
of  my  time  has  been  given  to  other  occupa- 
tions, more  thought  has  been  given  to  home- 
making,  planting,  ornamentals,  etc.,  and  en- 
joying our  home. 

Trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  are  being 
planteil,  a  summerhouse  is  built.  We  find 
it  a  great  pleasure  to  own  land,  and  make 
plans  for  landscape  and  ornamental  garden- 
ing. Groups  of  trees  are  started,  and  flower 
beds  made  on  the  home  grounds  just  as  we 
want  them.  The  children  have  their  own 
garden  and  domestic  animals,  and  having 
work  at  home,  escape  the  education  of  the 
street.  Those  who  wish  to  build  up  a  coun- 
try home,  as  we  have  done,  will  succeed 
only  by  close  study,  and  hard  work,  and 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of 
the  best  farm  and  garden  literature,  and 
State  agricultural  institutions.  Good  agri- 
cultural and  liorticultural  journals  are  worth 
many  times  tlieir  cost,  and  a  short  or  a  long 
course  in  an  agricultural  college  is  time  and 
money  well  invested.  Whatever  success 
I  have  attained  in  getting  a  good  living 
from  the  soil,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
agricultural  press,  and  my  contact  with  the 
educators  in  our  State  agricultural  institu- 
tions. One  needs  a  good  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  buy  a  country  place,— knowl- 
edge of  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  the  condi- 
tions one  must  meet  in  country  life, — 
granted  these,  men  can  go  back  to  the  soil, 
in  the  right  way,  without  failure,  disap- 
pointment, and  reaction. 


MILITARY    IXFLUENCE    ON    DRESS    AND    JEWELRY 


AXCIEM  >\V1SS  JEWELltY: 
THE  IXELLEXCE  OF  A  MILI- 
TARY UNIFORM  OX  COS- 
TLME:  HY  .1.  VAX  SO^FMER: 
TART  TWO 

BKFORR  continuing  the  story  of  an- 
cient Swiss  jewelry,  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  article  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Craftsman, 
because  there  is  really  a  very  well  defined 
se<iucncc  in  the  develoj)nient  of  this  art, 
which  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  recalling 
what  may  \k  classified  as  the  axioms  of 
jewelry,  stated  at  length  in  the  number  re- 
ferred to.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the 
highest  use  of  ornamentation  through  jewel- 
ry is  to  set  off  the  dress ;  the  second  that 
originality  of  design  in  this  ornamentation 
alone  leads  to  its  perfection,  and  that  the 
combination  of  these  two  conditions  must 
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SILVER    ORNAMENTS    OP    A    SWISS    LADY    OF      1650. 

inevitably  achieve  ideal  beauty  in  dress.  We 
explained  in  the  previous  article  that  as  the 
art  of  Swiss  jewelry  progressed  mosaic  and 
enamel  were  combined  with  jewels,  but 
from  the  very  beginning  each  interesting 
phase  of  craftsmanship  showed  the  beautiful 
silver  filigree  work  as  a  setting,  until  finely 
wrought  filigree,  whether  with  mosaic, 
enamel  or  jewel  became  recognized  as  the 
jiopular  phase  of  this  art  in  Switzerland. 
When  ornaments  of  this  nature  were  worn 
in  clusters,  strung  together  with  fine  hand- 
wrought  silver  chains,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  decorative  efTect  given  to 
the  picturesque  clothing  of  the  canton,  the 
liighest  purpose  of  jewelry.  A  Swiss  cos- 
tume ornamented  in  this  fashion  is  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  this  article,  and  it  would 
lie  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  attractive 
in  design  and  in  the  final  decoration  of  dress. 
It  also  suggests  what  is  most  interesting  to 
the  writer,  the  influence  of  military  cos- 
tume in  the  dress  of  the  Swiss  canton.  This 
particular  costume,  for  instance,  seems  to 
be  an  adaptation  of  the  uniform  of  the 
Black  Plussar. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  is  one  of  those 
countries  that  has  been  through  the  stress 
and  storm  of  fighting  for  liberty,  and  the 
impress  of  those  stirring  times  has  unques- 
tionably remained  in  various  details  of  the 
high  note  of  color  which  it  gave,  and  the 
added  note  of  dignity.  It  was  the  inevitable 
completion  of  a  woman's  dress,  which  is  the 
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costume  of  the  women.  It  is  noticeable  in 
the  color,  in  the  outline,  in  the  jewelry,  es- 
pecially in  the  chains,  the  heavy  belt  and 
the  silver  rosettes,  all  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  familiar  accouterments  of  soldiers. 
In  the  result,  however,  there  is  nothing  mili- 
tary ;  it  is  an  adaptation,  not  an  imitation, 
and  an  adaptation  carried  far  enough  to 
bring  about  an  intrinsically  feminine  effect. 
In  Appenzall,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
there  is  a  distinctive  head  dress  which  has 
unquestionably  survived  the  influence  of  the 
helmet  of  the  Roman  soldier.  Through  this 
canton  the  soldiers  of  many  nations  have 
marched,  and  at  times  when  they  have  been 
overcome  by  the  fighting  mountaineers  they 
were  forced  under  the  voke  of  the  oxen,  and 
the  women  of  the  canton  took  as  their  van- 
tage of  war  the  plumes  of  the  vanquished 
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soldiers.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the 
helmet  of  the  Roman  soldier  with  the  head 
dress  of  the  women  of  Appenzall. 

It  is,  however,  the  knightly  armor  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  chiefly  influenced  the 
cantonal  costume,  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jewelry.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  decorative  rosettes  that  are  worn 
by  the  women,  which  were  so  inevitably  a 
part  of  the  armor  to  protect  the  shoulders. 
Any  young  lieutenant  of  that  time  wearing 
his  slioulder  belt  and  chain  with  the  lion 
rosettes  could  recognize  his  counterpart  in 
the  Zurich  woman  with  the  red  lielt  across 
her  breast  and  the  rosettes  and  silver  chains 
passing  under  her  arms.  And  to  me,  at 
least,  it  seems  that  these  girls  gain  an  added 
consciousness  of  dignity  and  erectness  of 
bearing,  almost  a  military  precision  in  their 
carriage  when  adorned  with  this  dignified 
and  beautiful  jewelry.  The  French  use 
a  word  porter,  to  earn,',  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  word  to  wear,  and  it  is 
also    applicable    in    relation    to    such    jew- 
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costume  of  a 
lady  of  appen- 
zall;  both 
jewelry  and 
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couterment. 
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elry    as    is    worn   by    these    Swiss    women. 

In  one  of  our  illustrations  we  show  the 
silver  ornaments  worn  by  a  lady  in  Switzer- 
land in  1650.  Beside  the  brooch  is  shown 
the  heavy  silver  girdle,  which  was  worn 
quite  loose  or  else  witli  a  supplementary 
chain,  from  which  depended  the  chatelaine 
with  an  array  of  household  articles  in  sil- 
ver. In  the  National  Museum  at  Zurich 
there  is  an  old  oil  painting  of  a  knight,  with 
his  shoulder  belt  and  sword  belt,  and  in  an 
adjoining  room  there  is  a  figure  of  a  lady  in 
the  costume  of 
the  early  part 
the  seventeenth 
century.  The 
two  paintings 
have  no  connec- 
tion in  time 
whatever,  but  in 
comparing  them 
it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  resem- 
blance in  dress, 
even  the  belts, 
one  leather  and 
the  other  silver, 
are  worn  in  the 
same  manner, 
but  in  one  pic- 
ture the  chate- 
laine takes  the  place  of  the  sword. 

And  it  seems  but  natural  that  the  women 
of  a  fighting  country  who  were  proud  of 
their  men  should  in  a  measure  dress  to 
show  their  appreciation,  and  in  the  long 
continued  period  of  war  time  adapt  their 
dress  on  gala  occasions  to  the  dres?  of  those 
who  were  battling  for  them. 
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{'  U  A  FTS  M  A  .\  L  I  |{  1{  A  U  V 
TABl.KS  AM)  XEWKL-rOST 
LUJiniNC    I'lXIMItKS 

TH  E  designs  for  cabinet  work  shown 
tliis  month  are  rather  more  ambi- 
tious than  any  we  have  planned  for 
some  time  pa^^t,  and  tliey  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  worker  who  has  prac- 
ticed on  smaller  and  simpler  articles  and 
wishes  to  test  his  skill  on  a  larger  and  more 
im|xirtant  piece  of  furniture.  The  main 
consideration  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
designs  is,  of  course,  care  and  accuracy  in 
the  workmanship,  but  any  amateur  cabinet- 


CRAFTSMAN    LIBRARY  TABLE:      NO.    1 
WITH    BOOKSHELVES    AT    EACH    END. 

maker  who  has  had  a  fair  amount  of  train- 
ing in  his  avocation  ought  not  to  experience 
much  difficulty  in  the  finishing  of  any  of  the 
pieces  published  in  this  number. 

Table  No.  i  has  the  regular  library  table 
construction  and  is  very  strongly  made.  An 
unusual  feature  is  the  addition  of  the  book- 
shelves at  either  end.  These  are  roomy 
enough  to  hold  a  number  of  reference 
books,  and  are  sure  to  be  extremely  useful. 
The  top  of  the  table  is  unusually  long  and 
extends  12  inches  over  either  post  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  bookshelves.  The  over- 
hang at  the  sides  is  2  inches.  A  cleat  is 
mortised  into  each  post  and  the  rail  under 
the  top.  and  is  then  secured  to  the  top  with 
table  clamps.  The  strips  sup- 
porting the  bookshelves  are 
mortised  into  ihis  cleat  and 
fastened  with  dowel  pins  to 
each  shelf  below.  The 
shelves  are  also  doweled  to 
the  rail  that  extends  across 
from  post  to  post.  The 
stretcher  under  the  table  ex- 
tends the  entire  length  of 
the  table  and  is  mortised 
into  the  lower  stretcher  that 
extends    crosswise    between 


the  posts.  Three  ilrawers  4'/^  inches  deep 
are  placed  between  the  posts,  two  narrow 
ones  on  either  side  and  a  wider  one  in  the 
center.  These  drawers  are  made  in  the 
same  way  we  have  so  often  described,  and 
are  furnished  with  a  dust  panel  under- 
neath. The  heavy  top  of  the  table  is  fas- 
tened to  the  posts  and  the  top  stretcher  in 
the  usual  maimer  with  table  clamps,  which 
we  can  furnish  anyone  who  wishes  them 
upon  request.  This  table  stands  2  feet  6 
inches  high  ;  it  is  6  feet  10  inches  long  at 
the  top  and  measures  2  feet  6  inches  wide. 
The  posts  are  2^4  inches  square  and  the  top 
is  ly^  inches  thick.  The  .stretcher  is  al- 
most as  heavy  as  the  top,  and 
measures  i  inch  thick.  The 
bookshelves  are  each  .^4  of  an 
inch  thick  and  are  10' <  inches 
wide.  The  slats  for  the  sides 
— ^  ,  ,  of  the  bookshelves  are  made 
^^  I  I  of  strips  of  wood    2    inches 

-= —  U  I  wide  by   l^   inch  thick.     The 

end  panels  are  '<  inch  thick,  and  the  end 
stretchers  are  i  inch  thick  by  3  inches  wide. 
The  dust  panel  underneath  the  drawers  is 
made  of  }i-  or  'S-inch  paneling,  with  2-  or 
3-inch  frames.  The  lower  ends  of  the  posts 
should  be,  of  course,  chamfered  or  beveled 
to  avoid  splintering  the  edges. 

Table  No.  2  is  constructed  more  plainly 
than  Table  No.  i.  It  is  simple  to  a  degree 
in  line  and  finish,  and  has  neither  drawers 
nor  side  bookshelves  to  perplex  the  worker 
who  is  not  sure  of  his  ability.  The  stretcher 
in  this  case  is  used  as  a  bookshelf  and  is 
fitted  with  a  solid  back  and  end  partitions 
in  order  to  keep  the  books  from  being 
shoved  ofT  the  shelf.  Two  skids  2  inches 
thick  and  beveled  at  the  ends  are  mortised 
to  the  tops  of  the  posts.  The  solid  ends  are 
also  mortised  to  the  posts  and  extend  i  inch 
below  the  shelf  or  stretcher.   The  stretcher 
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is  niurtised  into  these  ends  and  fastened 
from  underneath  with  dowel  pins.  This 
table  is  only  4  feet  6  inches  long  at  the  top 
and  is  2  feet  6  inches  wide.  It  stands  2 
feet  6  inches  high.  The  posts  are  2^  inches 
square.  The  top  is  made  lY^  inches  thick. 
The  stretcher  that  runs  lengthwise  of  the 
table  is  made  of  a  board  i  inch  thick  and  19 
inches  wide.  The  partitions  are  15  inches 
wide  and  i  inch  thick.  The  top  of  the 
table  is  fastened  to  the  skids  instead  of  to 
the  posts,  but  the  regular  table  clamps  are 
used.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are  cham- 
fered in  the  usual  way. 

Table    No.    3    is    the   simplest   of   all    in 


CRAFTSM.W     LIBR.\RY    TABLE:       NO.     2: 
A     SHELF     FOR     BOOKS     UNDERNEATH. 

construction  shown  here  and  is  easiest 
to  make.  The  four  posts  are  held  together 
by  the  stretchers  under  the  shelf.  These 
stretchers  are  mortised  through  the  posts 
and  dowel  pins  are  put  through  the  mortise. 
The  tops  of  the  posts  are  mortised  into  the 
skids,  and  the  skids  are  fastened  to  the  top 
with  table  clamps.  The  stretcher  under  the 
shelf  is  made  in  two  sections,  each  one  of 
which  is  notched  out  half  its  width  on  op- 
posite sides,  and  the  two  notches  locked  to- 
gether. The  notches  should  be 

carefully  cut  so  that  the  |  ip^ 
stretchers  fit  together  tightly  "^ 
and  are  flush  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  shelf  is  supported 
by  the  stretchers  and  fits  tight- 
ly between  the  posts.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  posts  should  be 
chamfered.  This  table  stands 
2  feet  5  inches  high  and  meas- 
ures 3  feet  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  top.  The  posts  are 
lighter  than  in  the  other  two 
tables  and  are  only  i^  inches 
square.  The  skids  that  are 
used  under  the  top  are  i>4 
inches  by  3  inches.     The  shelf 
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is  proportionately  lighter  than  the  top  and 
is  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  stretchers 
under  the  shelf  are  i  inch  thick. 


THE  designs  published  for  the  use  of 
metal  workers  this  month  show  two 
unusual  ideas  for  newel-post  lights,  and  are 
neither  of  them  difficult  to  make.  They 
are  simple  and  graceful  in  contour  and 
either  one  would  be  a  most  harmonious  and 
fitting  finish  for  a  hall  built  on  the  sturdy 
Craftsman  lines.  These  pieces  can,  of 
course,  be  made  of  any  metal  that  the 
worker  prefers,  or  one  that  harmonizes  best 
with  the  color  scheme  employed  in  the  dec- 
oration of  the  room. 
—  To  make  Design  No.  i,  which  is 
a  candle  fixture  fitted  to  newel 
post,  a  square  canopy  or  cap  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  p)ost  on  which 
the  candlestick  is  to  be  fastened.  This 
I  cap  should  be  made  of  either  No.  18  or 
No.  20  gauge  metal,  and  should  be  fin- 
•^  ished  with  holes  to  allow  the  fastening 
of  the  cap  to  the"  post  with  square- 
headed  nails  or  screws.  Then  a  candle  cup 
should  be  built  up  of  the  metal,  No.  20 
gauge,  and  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  canopy. 
A  ring  of  metal  is  placed  between  the  candle 
cup  and  the  canopy,  and  is  used  as  a  seat- 
ing for  the  cup  to  rest  in.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  candle  cup  exactly  the 
right  size,  so  that  the  candle  will  fit  into  it 
very  tightly.  Then  a  band  that  tapers 
slightly  toward  the  top  should  be  made  to 
fit  over  the  top  of  the  candle,  and  from  this 
band  should  project  the  three  prongs  which 
are  to  support  the  shade.  No.  20  gauge 
metal  should  be  used  for  the  shade,  which 
is  made  of  a  flat  disc  of  metal  with  four  ob- 
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long  openings  pierced  into  it.  The  top  and 
bottom  of  this  shade  are  finished  by  rolling 
over  a  wire,  in  the  way  we  have  described 
so  often.  In  the  design  shown  here  mica 
is  used  for  the  openings  in  the  shade.  Tiiis 
material  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable 
for  use  in  a  lighting  fixture  in  a  hall,  where 
sudiien  draughts  are  apt  to  cause  the  candle 
to  flicker,  and  therefore  might  damage  a 
shade  lined  with  more  combustible  material. 
The  mica  may  be  held  to  the  shade  with  lit- 
tle lugf  that  are  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the 
shade.  These  lugs  can  then  be  bent  against 
the  mica  in  order  to  hold  it  firm.     We  can 
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send  the  pattern  for  this  shade  to  anyone 
requesting  it. 

Design  Xo.  2,  an  oil  lamp  fitted  into  a 
newel-post  fixture,  is  rather  more  elaborate 
and  therefore  a  trifle  more  difficult  to  con- 
struct than  the  candle  fixture  just  described. 
This  design  is  suitable  for  a  hall  of  large 
dimensions  and.  of  course,  will  throw  more 
light  than  the  candle.  The  metal  canopy 
that  fits  over  the  newel  post  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  described  for  the  candle  fix- 
ture, and  should,  of  course,  be  made  of  No. 
18  or  No.  20  gauge  metal.  The  bowl  that 
holds  the  fount  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
metal,  which  should  be  spun  or  beaten  into 
the  desired  shape  and  joined  together  at  the 
top  with  a  band  about  I'j  inches  wide  to 
cover  the  joint.  The  top  of  this  bowl  should 
be  left  open  so  that  the  fount  may  be  placed 
in  it.  A  fount  about  4  or  4'/^  inches  in 
diameter  would  be  best  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  founts  suitable  for  this  design,  and 
will  be  glad  to  supply  them  to  anyone  for 
$2.50  apiece.  With  this  fount  is  furnished 
a  ring  which  will  hold  the  frame  that  sup- 


ports the  shade,  l-or  this  lamp  a  wire 
frame  with  a  flat  ring  at  either  end  is  best. 
The  lower  end  of  the  frame  should  fit  tight- 
ly into  the  ring  on  the  fount.  An  overhang 
of  metal  to  support  the  shade  should^  be 
made  to  fit  the  upi)cr  end  of  the  frame.  Four 
straps  of  slightly  ornamental  design  should 
be  hammered  out  of  heavy  gauge  metal  and 
will  act  as  a  support  for  the  bowl.  These 
straps  are  to  be  fastened  to  both  the  bowl 
and  the  canopy  with  rivets  that  also  lend  a 
slightly  decorative  touch.  No.  12  or  No. 
14  gauge  metal  is  best  to  use  for  both  these 
straps  and  for  the  band  that  fits  around  the 
bowl  of  the  lamp.  The  canopy  should  be, 
of  course,  firmly  fastened  to  the  newel  post 
with  square-headed  scrow-s  or  nails,  exactly 
the  same  as  that  for  the  candle  light  fixture. 
We  can  furnish  these  screws,  if  desired,  as 
well  as  the  details  for  the  shade  of  this 
lamp. 

The  value  of  these  newel-post  lights  is 
threefold, — beauty,  convenience  and  com- 
fort. For  many  years  we  have  grown  ac- 
customed in  our  country  houses  either  to 
stumble  through  the  dark  halls,  to  carry 
lamps  or  candles  or  to  finish  up  a  newel 
post  with  some  elaborate  cheap  construc- 
tion which  was  neither  graceful  nor  inter- 
esting, and  usually  very  difficult  to  light. 
We  have  not  stopped  to  think  what  an  op- 
portunity we  were  losing,  for  the  newel 
post  really  has  a  purpose  in  its  construc- 
tion and  it  is  meant  to  support  just  the 
right  kind  of  light. 

It  is  not  nccessarv  to  have  electricitv  in 
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a  house  in  order  to 
secure  the  most 
practical  lighting  ar- 
rangements for  a 
newel  post.  An  oil 
lamp  or  a  candle 
will  accomplish  all 
that  is  desired  in 
dilTusing  a  soft, 
friendly  glow  over 
the  hall  or  stair- 
case. And  often  in 
the  evening  when, 
instead  of  working 
or  reading,  the  farm 
folks  want  to  rest 
before  the  open  fire, 
no  other  light  in  the 
room  will  be  neces- 
sary than  that  given 
from  the  n  e  w  e  1 
post. 

It  is  also,  if  well 
managed,  distinctly  decorative,  for  either 
the  candle  or  the  lamp  fixtures  furnish  an 
appropriate  finish  for  the  post  in  the  day- 
time and  at  night  are  decoratively  pictur- 
esque, especially  if  some  soft  glow  has  been 
achieved  by  the 
use  of  color  in 
the  construction  of 
shade.  \\'here  a 
hall  or  stairway 
light  is  burned  all 
night  a  lamp  fix- 
ture is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  merely 
for  evening  use, 
especially  w  h  e  n 
the  stairwav  is  in 
the  sitting  room,  a 
candle  is  most  ef- 
fective, simple  and 
inexpensive.  The 
use  of  one  of  these 
candle  fixtures  is 
shown  in  the  in- 
terior of  Craftsman 
farmhouse  N  o. 
107,  on  page  503. 
The  charming 
simplicity  of  the  arrangement  is  worth 
studying,  it  is  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  fitting  of  the  room,  and  suggests  at  once 
the  greatest  convenience  and  comfort. 

These  fixtures  are  well  worth  the  effort 
of  making  for  oneself  or  one's  friends. 
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WORK  VERSUS  A  PENSION 

AFTER  working  forty-six  years  on 
one  job  an  old  freight  checker  in 
Chicago  wept  the  other  day  because 
he  had  to  give  up  his  work  and  take 
a  pension.  He  did  not  want  to  resign  and 
live  on  other  people's  money ;  he  wanted  to 
carry  his  own  dinner  pail.  Idleness  had 
no  charm  for  him.  He  did  not  feel  old  or 
incapable.  He  had  learned  to  meet  his  own 
responsibilities,  to  balance  his  own  ledger 
with  life ;  to  him  ivork  K'as  life.  The  man 
on  a  pension  was  "out  of  it."  "Why,  I 
can  still  work,"  he  said  to  the  pension 
agent.  "I  am  able  to  do  just  as  much  as 
I  ever  did.  Please  let  me  stay  on  the  old 
job.  Why,  the  freight  house  is  the  only 
place  where  I  am  happy.  I  won't  know 
what  to  do  if  I  have  to  stay  home  all  day." 

But  he  was  seventy-two.  He  had  reached 
the  age  limit  in  the  yards,  and  hereafter 
his  dinner  pail  will  be  taken  to  him,  and  he 
will  feel  superannuated  and  useless,  and 
little  b}-  little  lose  his  interest  in  life. 

For  here  lies  the  important  fact  in  the 
story,  that  food  and  clothes  and  a  roof  were 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  old 
man.  Through  his  work  he  found  some- 
thing more.  By  years  of  endeavor  he  had 
established  his  own  reasonable  connection 
with  life:  by  giving  heartily  for  what  he 
received,  by  creating  through  his  own  labor 
a  fair  medium  of  exchange  he  had  found 
that  further  intangible  peace  or  joy  or  con- 
tentment that  can  only  come  when  life  is 
well  balanced,  and  yet  that  the  soul  of  man 
craves  beyond  all  material  blessing. 

To  be  fed,  to  sleep,  to  have  that  good 
possession  called  a  home  cannot  satisfy  the 
man  whose  nature  has  been  stirred  to  de- 
sire to  be  in  some  sort  of  intimate  harmony 
with  life. — a  harmony  some  seek  in  prayer, 
some  in  philanthropy,  but  the  essence  of 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  achievement, 
humble  or  great.  To  accomplish  with  liand 
or  brain,  to  add  to  the  world  more  beauty, 
more  power,  more  op()ortunity  to  achieve 
is  to  prove  one's  right  to  space  lielow  for 
the  resting  of  feet  and  above  for  the  flight 
of  the  spirit. 

The  old  freight  checker  through  years  of 
good  service,  with  his  power  for  work,  his 
ability  to  give  full  value,  had  achieved 
more  than  material  well  being, — the  some- 
thing no  pension  agent  could  supply,  which 
he  probably  could  not  have  explained  to 
the  pension  agent  or  even  to  himself. 
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ALS   IK  KAN 

THK    PLACE    OF    CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE 

IN  our  mtxiern  civilization  a  tendency 
which  is  sufficiently  disturbing  to  domi- 
nate the  thought  of  the  people  for  a 
time  is  bound  to  awaken  friends  and 
foes,  violent  partisanship  andbittcrcriticism. 
This  is  equally  true  whether  the  tendency  is 
(Hit  forth  in  art.  music,  science  or  religion. 
Whatever  stirs  the  emotions  of  the  human 
race  inevitably  calls  forth  the  fanatic.  Any 
man  or  woman  with  one  idea,  self-confi- 
dence and  [ler.sonal  magnetism  can  achieve 
a  following,  more  or  less  hysterical,  more 
or  less  permanent,  and  often  the  same  peo- 
ple are  to  be  found  in  the  procession  of  each 
new  spiritual  whim.  W'e  acclaim  our 
heroes,  or  stone  them,  according  to  our 
moofl,  but  onr  interest  is  unfailing,  dra- 
matic, swcejiing,  whether  in  praise  or  con- 
demnation. Unhappily,  it  is  not  wisdom 
but  adjectives  that  we  most  often  indulge 
in  in  characterizing  our  national  spiritual 
upheavals.  W'c  do  not  bring  a  large  en- 
compassing thought  to  bear  upon  a  new 
movement  in  our  civilization,  rather  our 
personal  taste,  often  undeveloped  and  fleet- 
ing. What  we  fail  to  realize  is  that  any  ten- 
dency which  thrives  until  it  becomes  na- 
tion-wide has  established  its  right  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously :  has,  in  fact,  become  a 
part  of  the  social  history,  and  the  real  in- 
terest in  its  force  as  a  movement  lies  in  the 
conditions  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which 
account  for  its  continued  vitality  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  student  of  life  does  not  seek  for  op- 
portunity to  praise  or  challenge,  but  to  un- 
derstand.  When  a  faith  healer  rises  out  in 
the  mountains  in  the  West  and  thousands 
follow  in  his  pathway  and  kneel  at  his  feet 
for  blessing,  the  reasoning  person  does  not 
scoff,  but  investigates.  Also,  when  a  wom- 
an, uncouth,  untrained,  without  knowledge 
of  the  world  or  influence,  captures  the 
imagination  of  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  weak  and  strong,  until  a  continent  is 
honeycombed  with  her  loyal  disciples,  the 
man  of  judgment  does  not  sneer  or  mini- 
mize her  attainment  or  ignore  it  as  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with — he  humbly  seeks  its 
solution  in  the  needs  of  the  world  of  her 
generation.  For  the  establishment,  of  a  new 
creed  is  either  the  forerunner  of  a  change 
of  heart  in  the  people  or  a  reaction  from  a 
dead  established  theory.  The  world  pre- 
pares   the    way    for    its    own    periods    of 


emotional  excitement,  and  the  dogma  of  one 
age  becomes  the  sjiiritua]  ojiportunity  of  the 
next.  The  world  made  morl)id  by  Puritan- 
ism furnishes  exactly  the  soil  needed  for  a 
theology'  of  health  and  good  cheer,  such  as 
in  essence  was  preached  by  Mary  I'.aker 
Eddy.  And  if  we  look  back  through  the 
history  of  New  Englaml  we  find  that  the 
real  cornerstone  of  Christian  Science  was 
the  rock  on  which  the  melancholy  Pilgrims 
landed  in  the  chilly  New  England  harbor 
back  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen. 

For  centuries  the  descendants  of  these 
Pilgrims  have  lived  in  the  l>elief  that 
daily  suffering  led  to  heavenly  rest,  that 
sorrow  was  a  form  of  virtue,  self-abnega- 
tion a  means  of  salvation,  and  so  sincere 
was  the  belief  that  goodness  sprang  from 
misery  that  the  population  of  our  whole  na- 
tion— French,  English.  Sjianish,  Dutch — 
became  inoculated  with  the  microbe  of 
l)essimism.  The  wings  of  our  spirit  have 
trailed  in  the  dust.  Joy  has  been  earned  and 
paid  for  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Out  of  this 
condition  sprang  that  terrible  phrase,  em- 
Ixjdying  the  spiritual  poverty  of  a  nation, 
"enjoying  poor  health."  It  w-as  in  tliis  soil, 
of  the  utter  misconception  of  the  beauty  and 
the  truth  of  life,  that  the  seeds  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  doctrine  fell — a  barren  soil  that 
brouglit  strange  and  rich  harvests. 

The  Reverend  Charles  F.  Aked,  in  a  ser- 
mon preaclied  soon  after  Mrs.  Eddy's  death, 
declared  that  "it  was  a  part  of  reasonable 
belief,  to  try  to  understand  the  truth  about 
(  liristian  Science  and  to  learn  the  lesson  it 
could  teach — "  not  as  a  religion,  but  as  so- 
cial history.  "The  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  'Science'  is  the  condition  of 
American  life,"  he  said,  "which  made  its 
astonishing  success  possible.  The  analysis 
is  fascinating.  Religion  brought  from  the 
Old  World  with  the  seeds  of  decay  already 
germinating,  breaking  down  here :  a  genera- 
tion growing  up  with  no  accepted,  adequate 
philosophy  of  life;  and  an  eager,  restless, 
intellectual  curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  new 
life  as  well  as  by  our  more  electric  atmos- 
phere— prepared  the  ground.  The  drug 
habit  of  the  American  people,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  amounting  some- 
times to  a  superstition  and  sometimes  to 
slavery,  gave  to  a  revolt  against  drugs  and 
doctors  the  chance  of  a  huge  success.  While, 
at  the  same  time,  humanity's  everlasting 
need  for  a  religion  asserted  itself  with 
strength.  It  was  time,  too,  for  a  reaction 
against   the   gloomy   tenets   of   a   theology 
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grown  morbid.  Splendidly  seizing  upon  the 
fact  of  the  conquering  power  of  gladness 
and  courage,  Christian  Science  met  a  need 
of  human  nature,  and  succeeded  because  it 
found  a  work  to  do  and  could  do  it. 

"In  the  providence  of  God,  Christian 
Science  came  into  existence  to  remind  the 
world  of  great  but  neglected  truths;  that 
men  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  that  re- 
ligion is  good  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come ;  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  be  wretched  on 
earth  in  order  that  we  may  be  happy  in 
heaven :  that  the  spiritual,  not  the  material, 
is  sovereign  and  supreme,  and  that  for  the 
follower  of  Christ  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  victory  of  immortality." 
WHY  "BACK  TO  THE  FARM"? 

T  N  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
■*■  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  announced  compla- 
cently that  "Back  to  the  Farm"  is  a  false 
cry.  We  have  come  to  an  age  of  metro- 
politan life,  he  says,  and  we  should  concen- 
trate on  the  development  and  betterment  of 
our  cities.  There  is  practically  no  end,  he 
asserts,  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories,  however  much  they 
may  increase ;  but  we  can  only  eat  a  certain 
amount  no  matter  how  many  farmers  there 
are  and  how  rich  we  may  become.  And  He 
seems  to  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  rich  in 
order  to  buy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  out- 
put of  our  manufactories,  regardless  of 
their  value  to  us.  Dr.  Strong  sees  no  trag- 
edy in  the  idea  of  country  life  as  a  vanish- 
ing state  of  existence,  something  to  be 
escaped  from.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  melo- 
drama of  a  fresh  unexplored  idea,  which 
would  indeed  be  vastly  interesting  if  true. 
One  can  but  wonder  how  well  he  knows  the 
country  or  the  heart  of  man  turned  with 
longing  toward  the  country.  For  in  this 
question  of  back  to  the  land  there  is  more 
indeed  than  mere  statistics. 

We  find  in  a  careful  review  of  Dr. 
Strong's  argument  that  he  seems  not  only 
to  have  forgotten  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
question,  but  that  he  also  has  chanced  to 
build  up  his  arguments  upon  what  seems 
false  premises.  In  the  first  place  he  as- 
sumes, or  so  it  seems  in  his  article,  that  the 
final  number  of  inhabitants  for  the  United 
States  is  settled  once  and  for  all.  There 
are,  and  always  will  be,  so  it  is  indicated, 
just  about  so  many  people  here  to  be  fed, 
making  no  allowance  for  natural  increase 
by  birth  or  forced  increase  by  immigration : 


in  the  second  place  he  suggests  that  this 
fixed  number  of  human  beings  is  mostly 
well  fed.  Those  that  are  not,  he  indicates, 
would  not  be  were  a  greater  proportion  of 
farm  land  cultivated.  The  vast  question  of 
exporting  superfluous  agricultural  products 
and  the  enormous  increase  to  the  nation's 
income  by  helping  to  feed  countries  worse 
off  than  our  own.  Dr.  Strong  ignores  total- 
ly. Apparently  we  must  eat  all  we  produce, 
and  we  arc  now  producing  all  we  can  eat. 
Also  he  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  more  or  less 
an  obligation  with  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  incredible  articles  our  manufactories 
are  producing.  The  value  of  these  products 
he  does  not  in  the  least  take  into  considera- 
tion. The  fact  that  possibly  fifty  per  cent. 
of  them  are  put  out  solely  as  a  mere  money- 
making  scheme,  to  create  a  demand,  not  to 
meet  one,  apparently  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  him. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  right  here  that  we 
are  not  questioning  Dr.  Strong's  statement 
that  we  are  tending  toward  an  essentially 
metropolitan  civilization.  This  is  true,  but 
it  is  a  civilization  that  is  being  fed  most  in- 
digestible commodities  from  colossal  de- 
partment stores  whose  purpose  is,  so  far 
as  one  is  able  to  find  out,  wholly  a  money- 
making  one,  just  as  the  gay  lights  that  flood 
Broadway  at  night  have  a  commercial  sig- 
nificance, just  as  the  metropolitan  stage  has 
become  a  gigantic  money-making  scheme, 
just  as  from  one  end  of  the  average  great 
city  of  this  continent  to  another  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  to  induce  people  to  part 
with  their  money  for  the  least  po>;sible  re- 
turn. One  has  only  to  step  into  the  popu- 
lar department  stores  to  realize  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  The  aisles  of  these  shops 
are  crowded  with  people  ready  to  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  articles  without 
knowing  why  they  buy  them,  without  in- 
vestigating the  value  of  the  purchases  made, 
without  in  any  way  deciding  that  these  pur- 
chases are  useful  and  beautiful  for  their 
lives.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  can  be  hypnotized  by  the  com- 
manding mind  more  easily  than  can  any 
other  nation.  By  hundreds  of  thousands  it 
does  exactlv  as  it  is  ordered  or  cajoled 
by  advertising  picture  and  pen.  Through 
these  methods  it  reads  the  magazines  and 
pictures  that  pervert  its  intelligence ;  it 
wears  the  clothes  that  render  it  ridiculous 
and  miserable;  it  buys  food  that  is  adul- 
terated and  furniture  and  ornaments  that 
are  a  degradation  to  art  and  a  mockery  to 
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comfort.  And  so  the  factories  flourish 
and  increase,  as  Dr.  Strong  seems  to  feel 
they  slioiild. 

But,  says  the  Thoughtful  Man,  why  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  valu- 
able in  life  should  this  state  of  affairs  be 
acceptcil  as  permanent,  as  a  condition  to 
bow  down  to,  to  adjust  our  lives  to,  to  har- 
bor, to  increase,  to  praise?  .And  again, 
why  should  we  be  asked  to  decry  the  one 
escape  from  it, — the  right  kind  of  country 
life/  Why  accept  this  monstrous  condition 
of  commercial  prostitution  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  develop  the  kind  of  farm  life  which 
must  lead  to  agricultural  prosperity, — the 
best  success  that  any  nation  can  achieve? 
.^nd  yet  Dr.  Strong  seems  to  feel  that  if 
people  can  be  tricked  into  buying  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories,  however  useless  they 
may  be,  however  complete  an  extravagance, 
why  then  the  building  of  more  factories  is 
to  be  advocated,  in  order  that  we  may  pro- 
duce more  fake  stuff  to  be  sold  by  shops  to 
masses  of  people  who  earn  their  money  in 
other  bhops  creating  other  fake  conditions, 
and  so  on  in  an  endless  chain.  .And  fur- 
thermore he  seems  to  deride  the  idea  that 
there  are  people  in  the  city  who  would  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  rural  life  in  whole- 
some surroundings. 

The  Craftsman  does  not  advocate  con- 
signing the  unwilling  farmer  to  a  life  which 
he  has  grown  to  feel  sad  and  unsatisfactory. 
Many  farm  people  are  ready  for  the  false 
lure  of  the  city  because  through  isolated 
conditions  and  an  unprofitable  economic  en- 
vironment enthusiasm  has  died  out  of  what 
in  the  long  run  we  must  concede  as  the  best 
life.  But  it  does  advocate  the  taking  up  of 
farm  life  by  the  city  person  who  has  grown 
to  realize  the  worthlessness  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  average  metropolitan 
existence,  for  the  man  who  has  studied  and 
understands  questions  of  social  economics 
and  scientific  farming,  who  would  take  to 
the  countr)-  with  him  the  power  to  develop 
the  kind  of  community  life  which  should 
afford  ideal  human  relationships,  to  whom 
work  out  of  doors  in  building  up  his  own 
home  would  furnish  growth  for  soul  and 
body,  not  forgetting  a  bank  account,  for  the 
man  who  knows  that  no  life  lived  in  spirit- 
ually depressing  conditions  can  possibly 
succeed,  and  especiallv  for  the  man  who  has 
enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  life,  and  who 
has  the  vision  of  complete  happiness  in  a 
countni-  existence.  For  that  which  a  man 
pictures  in  his  own  imagination  long  enough 


to  accept  as  a  standard  of  living,  he  will 
eventually  be  able  to  achieve.  Uf  course, 
he  nuist  have  patience  and  courage  and  be 
willing  to  work,  but  he  must  have  these 
qualilications  for  success  in  the  city,  unless 
he  is  to  live  on  the  edge  of  the  slums  and 
break  his  heart  with  envy.  A  man's  vision 
is,  after  all,  only  his  capacity  of  seeing  the 
ultimate  truth,  in  which  every  human  being 
is  entitled  to  share. 

And  to  suggest,  as  Dr.  Strong  does  in  his 
article,  that  henceforth  a  man's  outlook  is 
to  be  limited  to  the  purely  metropolitan 
phase  of  existence,  that  he  is  expected  to 
aid  in  supporting  and  extending  our  manu- 
factories of  useless  wasteful  nroducts,  that 
the  range  of  his  vision  is  to  be  the  height  of 
the  nearest  skyscraper,  that  all  the  wide  in- 
terest and  beauty  of  country  life  is  only  for 
poor  unfortunte  "imprisoned"  ones  who 
cannot  escape  to  the  gaiety  of  the  city.  To 
suggest  this  is  to  predict  that  we  shall  end 
by  commercializing  our  souls,  as  we  have  so 
widely  our  bodies,  that  the  splendor  of  na- 
ture shall  be  veiled  in  smoke,  that  sooner  or 
later  we  must  all  bare  our  breasts  to  any 
knife,  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  patted 
benevolently  on  the  head. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  drift  is  toward  the 
city.  Dr.  Strong  is  right  about  it.  All  his 
facts  on  this  point  are  complete  and  con- 
vincing, substantiated  by  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington ; 
but  do  these  facts  furnish  a  guarantee  that 
the  condition  which  they  represent  is  an  ac- 
ceptable one?  A  fact  of  social  evolution 
or  revolution  is  not  a  fundamental  truth  in 
life,  carrying  with  it  its  own  guarantee.  Our 
city  slums  are  filled  with  starving,  un- 
trained, often  undeserving  poor,  but  we  do 
not  accept  this  state  as  a  wise  tendency  of 
the  age  to  praise  and  support.  Suicide  is 
daily  on  the  increase  in  Germany,  but  we 
have  not  yet  decided  that  it  is  a  panacea 
for  all  the'  petty  ills  of  labor  and  love.  At 
present  throughout  the  country  our  politi- 
cal svstems  arc  showing  a  terrible  increase 
in  graft  and  cunning.  The  little  nilers  of 
the  land  have  acquired  ideals  far  removed 
from  the  founders  of  the  Union,  vet  the 
thinking  person  does  not  regard  this  ten- 
dency as  admirable  because  it  is  so  widely 
established. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  tendency  toward  metropolitan 
life  should  he  the  very  inspiration  for  an 
organized  effort  away'  from  the  city  back 
to  the  land.     The  more  we  realize  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  "one  woman  wearing  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,"  as  Dr.  Strong 
suggests  as  conceivable  in  a  rich  enough 
metropolitan  existence,  the  more  it  seems 
to  us  necessary  to  hasten  the  day  when  that 
woman  and  her  rich  neighbors  may  desire 
to  learn  the  value  of  labor  and  the  kind  of 
joys  which  are  not  bought  and  worn. 

In  America  the  main  difficulty  in  con- 
vincingly presenting  country  life  is  that  so 
many  are  ready  to  accept  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  Dr.  Strong's  article.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  acquire  a  false  stan- 
dard. "The  lure  of  the  city"  is  the  way  we 
phrase  it,  and  the  man  from  the  farm  has 
been  made  a  byword.  It  is  but  natural 
that  these  men  who  have  been  left  on  the 
isolated  farm  without  social  intercourse  or 
participation  in  the  progress  of  the  world 
should  have  lost  heart,  and  more  tragic 
than  all,  should  have  lost  the  vision  which 
would  open  for  them  the  gates  of  develop- 
ment. But  this  kind  of  American  farmer 
is  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence.  He  is 
either  to  the  West  where  there  seems 
hope  for  him,  or  to  the  nearby  city  where 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  lives  in  a  state  of 
poverty  on  the  edge  of  the  immigrant  tene- 
ments. And  holding  these  men  in  the  coun- 
try would  not  avail.  No  man  can  gain 
aught  from  his  surroundings  without  giving 
enthusiastically.  What  the  country  today 
needs  and  is  beginning  to  get  and  is  bound 
to  get  more  and  more  increasingly,  is  the 
interest  of  the  intelligent  man,  the  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  city  and  has  found  it  out, 
who  has  a  vision  in  his  own  heart  of  what 
country  life  can  be  made,  the  man  who 
knows  scientific  methods  and  dreams  of  the 
upbuilding  of  rural  conditions  with  con- 
genial friends,  with  beautiful,  simple,  com- 
fortable homes,  with  municipal  playhouses, 
with  municipal  music,  with  art  born  and 
bred  in  country  environment,  with  health 
achieved  through  the  understanding  of  the 
right  relation  of  work  to  life,  and  with 
achievement  grown  splendid  through  the 
power  of  vision  to  fructify  labor. 

BY  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Sim- 
mons of  San  Antonio,  vast  tracts  of 
Texan  lands  have  been  set  aside  for  division 
into  self-supporting  garden-farms,  to  be  oc- 
cupied free  of  charge  by  aged  ministers  and 
their  families.  The  executors  applaud  the 
plan  for  its  practicability  in  every  detail. 
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REVIEWS 

NEW  YORK  PHOTOGRAPHS:  BY 
ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN:  INTRO- 
DUCTION  BY   H.   G.  WELLS 

MR.  Coburn's  photographs  make  one 
realize  how  completely  beauty  is  a 
point  of  view,  the  point  of  view 
which  comes  through  seeing  the 
truth  clearly  and  the  harmonious  relation 
of  all  phases  of  truth. — A  few  workmen 
loitering  around  the  pillar  of  a  great  bridge 
might  seem  an  ordinary  unrevealing  situa- 
tion to  most  people,  but  it  is  a  rare  study 
in  light  and  shade  when  shown  in 
Mr.  Coburn's  photograph,  "Williamsburg 
Bridge."  The  pillar  looms  up  ominously 
in  the  foreground,  shadowing  the  men,  and 
the  bridge  stretches,  vague,  remote  and 
fairylike  through  the  background.  There 
is  a  stir  for  the  imagination  in  it,  a  sense 
of  beauty  almost  beyond  belief  in  the  swing 
of  the  bridge,  an  exquisite  grouping  and 
composition  in  the  foreground ;  in  other 
words,  a  point  of  view  which  has  found 
beauty.  Again,  Broadway  at  night  is  not 
a  very  splendid  sight  to  the  casual  observer. 
There  are  lights  to  trick  the  imagination, 
one  would  say,  and  people  going  up  and 
down  to  be  tricked,  and  shops  mainly  taw- 
dry, and  noise  that  drowns  thought,  but 
beauty — where?  Yet  Mr.  Coburn  finds  it 
and  shows  it  in  his  photograph  of  "Broad- 
way at  Night,"  the  old  street,  the  old  lights, 
the'  old  people  come  through  his  camera 
transformed.  A  strange  light  glimrners  over 
the  pavements  and  shadows  with  light 
quivering  through  them  make  mysterious 
the  tall  buildings,  and  people  are  vanishing 
into  the  mystery,  and  all  about  there  is  such 
a  contrast  of  gold  and  black,  an  atmosphere 
shot  with  flickering  light,  and  back  through 
the  light  gruesome  posts  and  closed  door- 
ways. Dumas  would  have  sketched  an  un- 
fading romance  from  such  a  picture. 

So  one  turns  page  after  page  of  Mr.  Co- 
burn's beautiful  "story"  of  New  York.  The 
story  is  told  without  words.  There  are 
twenty  vivid  pictures  which  show  you  the 
great  city,  which,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  puts 
it  in  the  introduction,  "has  a  whole  con- 
tinent back  of  it  for  expansion,  yet  with 
land  values  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  strange  thing,"  Mr.  Wells  continues,  "this 
vehement  crowding  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
merce and  people  of  vast  territories  upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea  .  .  .  But  I  sup- 
pose New  York  must  always  remain  a  great 
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center  of  gatliering  and  interchange  be- 
tween the  two  Iiemispherc-i  of  the  world." 
It  is  machinery  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Wells 
thinks,  that  must  forever  prevail  in  this 
new  land. 

And  so  it  is  the  terrific  pressure  upon 
Xew  York  for  growth  up  and  out  that  Nir. 
Coburn  reveals  in  his  pictures — the  sky- 
scraper passing  up  through  the  clouds,  the 
tunnels  reaching  down  under  the  feet  of 
man,  the  bridges  soaring  from  city  to  city, 
streets  crowded  and  restless,  harbors  pant- 
ing for  breath,  everywhere  activity,  power, 
material  achievement.  The  capture  of  rude 
forces  by  science  is  the  theme  of  practically 
all  these  Coburn  pictures:  but  the  photo- 
graphs, though  presenting  adequately  the 
very  essence  of  modern  new  world  condi- 
tions, are  most  poetical  in  quality.  They 
present  Mr.  Coburn's  attitude  toward  his 
art  quite  as  well  as  his  point  of  view  to- 
ward our  civilization,  and  he  thinks  pho- 
tography is  a  serious  matter,  an  opportunity 
to  express  beauty  in  a  most  subtle  and  con- 
vincing fashion.  To  him  a  photograph  is 
a  work  of  art,  and  his  book  "New  York" 
helps  you  to  understand  this  belief.  All  the 
photographs  are  from  plates  prepared  by 
him  and  printed  under  his  supervision,  and 
the  paper  on  which  thev  are  mounted  and 
the  binding  which  gathers  up  the  prints,  are 
all  exquisite  in  quality  and  in  tone,  abso- 
lutely suited  to  the  opalescent  tints  of  the 
pictures  themselves,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
bookmaking  worthy  of  expressing  the  art 
which  it  presents.  (  Published  by  Duck- 
worth &  Co.,  England.  Imported  by  Dren- 
tano's.  New  York.  Price  $6.00.) 
THE  EARTH  CRY:  BY  THEODOSIA 
GARRISON 

THERE  seem  to  be  no  heights  or  depths 
of  joy  or  sorrow  that  Theodosia  Gar- 
rison has  not  touched  in  this  little  volume 
of  tender  human  poetry.  "The  Earth  Cry." 
All  that  lovers,  glad  or  broken,  may  feel : 
all  that  woman,  her  heart  filled  with  joy 
or  dead  with  the  misery  of  renunciation : 
all  that  life  holds  or  that  death  takes,  all 
that  love  gives  or  barrenness  withdraws 
is  told  in  simple  words  and  exquisite  phrase. 
Those  who  have  loved  and  known  the  kind 
or  heavy  hand  of  fate  will  read  with  shin- 
ing eyes  or  quivering  lips ;  those  who  have 
lost  little  children  will  weep  gentle  tears ; 
those  who  have  mourned  with  empty  arms 
will  find  the  song  of  the  voiceless  mother; 


those  whose  hearts  have  grown  warm  to 
urgent  lover's  phrases,  or  those  whom  fate 
has  marked,  whose  eyes  have  seen  oidy  the 
vision  of  other  women's  gladness,  all  will 
find  the  note  of  sympathy  sounded  in  this 
little  volume.  And  whatever  the  note,  glad 
or  tragic,  it  is  sounded  with  gentle  lyrical 
<|uality;  it  is  poetry  that  carries  from  the 
first  to  the  last  line  the  voice  of  the  uni- 
versal mother,  sweetheart,  child ;  the  cry  of 
the  human,  singing,  mourning,  struggling 
Earth.  I  cannot  picture  any  woman  reading 
it  without  a  sigh  of  compassion,  a  tear  of 
memory,  and  without  receiving  from  it  a 
greater  hope  and  a  finer  courage.  One  or 
two  of  the  shorter  poems  will  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  opinion : 

THE    RETURN. 

"Long,  long  he   stood   and   watched   alone 
Her  lighted  window-pane, 
.As  though  it  were  Love's  face  that  shone 
Upon  his  grief  again. 

A  vagrant  in  the  village  street. 

One  with  the  rain  and  night. 
Birdlike  he  felt  his  wild  heart  beat 

And  burn  against  the  light." 

TWO  SINS. 

"The  sin  I  did  for  Love's  sake 
Lies  in  the  soul  of  me. 
And  lights  me  far  as  some  white  star 
Whose  strength  is  purity. 

The  sin  I  did  for  Hate's  sake — 
Ah  heart,  that  this  should  be! — 

Has  bound  the  feet  that  would  be  fleet, 
The  eyes  that  fain  would  see." 

(Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New 
York.     159  pages.    Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  TOWN  DOWN  THE  RIVER:  BY 
EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

THERE  has  come  to  The  Craftsm.\n's 
desk  a  volume  of  poems  that  desene 
a  review,  that  deserve  it  because  they  are 
poems,  and  because  it  may  be  that  some 
true  lover  of  poetry  will  have  missed  "The 
Town  Down  the  River,"  as  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  has  named  his  book. 

Some  of  the  shorter  poems  will  be  recog- 
nized as  having  been  published  in  past  is- 
sues of  Scribiicr's  Magazine,  but  one  is  glad 
that  they  have  been  included  with  the  new 
ones. 

There  is  always  a  sense,  throughout  Mr. 
Robinson's  poetry,  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
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attitude  toward  experience  as  it  has  come 
to  him,  as  he  has  sought  it,  or  as  it  passes 
him  in  review,  a  quality  which  one  may 
suppose  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  man 
to  whom  Mr.  Robinson  dedicates  this  vol- 
ume— Theodore  Roosevelt.  Balzac  long  ago 
hinted  that  a  book's  true  worth  was  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  brought  out  of  one ; 
surely  poetry  must  be  measured  in  some 
such  way.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  are  some  to  whom  "When  An- 
nandale  Went  Out"  might  mean  little  and 
to  whom  "Calverly's,"  much-recited,  might 
arouse  concurrent  approbation.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  repression  of  a 
hearty  appreciation  for  "Miniver  Cheevy," 
and  who  could  not,  or  would  not  under- 
stand its  inimitably  phrased  poignancy  need 
not  trouble  himself  about  poetry  at  all,  not 
that  "Miniver"  is  epic,  or  lyric,  or  pastoral, 
or  yet  heroic,  but  it  is  a  poem  for  people : 
"Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons ; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born. 

And  he  had  reasons." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Robinson's  readers  will 
feel  that  Browning's  diction  had  much  to 
do  with  "Doctor  of  Billiards,"  with  "How 
Annandale  Went  Out,"  whether  it  did  or 
not,  just  as  he  will  imagine  a  gleam  of 
Wordsworth's  early  years  here  and  there. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  Robinson  is  very  much 
himself,  and  it  only  needs  "Vickery's  Moun- 
tain" to  show  it;  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  of  the  sort  we  have,  a  poem  worth 
the  trouble  of  understanding.  Then  there  is 
"Shadrach  O'Leary,"  who  was  a  poet  for 
a  while,  and  who  afterward  forgot  the  la- 
dies and  the  lyre  of  the  small  ink-fed  Eros 
of  his  dreams.  In  such  poems  as  "Exit," 
and  "But  for  the  Grace  of  God,"  there  is 
something  biographical  that  might,  perhaps, 
easily  be  connected  with  memories,  but  they 
stand  by  themselves  without  that,  and  it 
is  better  so.  As  for  the  kinger  poems, 
much  discussion  of  them  will  ensue  from 
the  reflex  of  the  personalities  with  whom 
thev  come  in  contact,  but  they  are  poetry, 
and  Mr,  Robinson  is  a  poet  worth  while, 
worth  everyone's  while.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  129 
pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 
WITH  STEVENSON  IN  SAMOA:  BY 
H.  J.  MOORS 

THE  impressions  of  any  person's  con- 
tact with  a  man  of  note,  especially  if 
intimate,  as  they  are  shown  to  have  been  in 
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Mr.  Moors'  book  on  Stevenson,  cannot  but 
prove  of  interest  and  importance  if  they  are 
as  faithfully  carried  out  as  they  are  here, 
even  though  their  writer  may  not  have 
claim  to  high  literary  expression.  "Steven- 
son's sojourn  in  Samoa,"  writes  Mr.  Moors, 
"with  the  happy  companionship  it  brought 
me,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of 
my  life."  Some  readers  may  think  that 
Mr.  Moors  perhaps  might  have  done  better 
by  omitting  mention  of  the  part  he  tells  one 
he  had  in  Stevenson's  literary  work, — 
"Most  of  what  he  wrote  in  Samoa  I  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  in  manuscript;  indeed 
I  supplied  him  with  some  of  the  material 
for  his  stories."  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Moors  tells  the  reader  that  in  his  pages  he 
has  endeavored  "to  give  a  true  and  faith- 
ful account  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as 
he  appeared  to  us  common  folks  on  the 
island,"  and  that  he  seems  to  have  done,  if 
ungracefully  at  times,  still  with  a  fidelity 
to  things  as  they  appeared  to  be  to  him. 
Therefore  one  will  find  a  live  interest  in 
this  latest  volume  to  be  added  to  the  many 
on  Stevenson.  The  volume  is  copiously  il- 
lustrated with  excellent  reproductions  of 
photographs,  the  one  facing  page  50,  the 
family  group,  being  of  unusual  interest. 
There  is  so  much  of  worth  about  Stevenson 
in  Mr.  Moors'  book  that  one  will  not  find 
recorded  elsewhere  that  everyone  holding 
dear  to  memory  the  master  of  Vailima  will 
be  glad  to  read  it  carefully.  (Published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated. 
230  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net;  postage,  12c.) 
WESTOVER  OF  WANALAH:  BY  GEORGE 
GARY  EGGLESTON 

IT  takes  a  Southern  writer  to  give  the 
real  flavor  of  life  in  the  South  in  the 
romantic,  happv  days  before  the  war. 
Every  true  Southerner  looks  back  to  that 
halcyon  period  with  something  of  the  same 
feeling  that  the  Royalists  of  England  had 
when  they  secretly  toasted  "the  king  over 
the  water"  and  inwardly  cursed  Cromwell 
and  all  his  works,  and  stories  of  the  old 
time  are  told  and  read  through  the  glamour 
of  an  imperishable  ideal.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  George  Cary  Eg- 
gleston,  a  Virginian  of  the  old  school  to 
whom  the  word  "Virginian"  means  gallant 
men  and  fair  women,  above  reproach  in 
matters  of  honor;  frank,  generous,  hand- 
some and  unimpeachably  well-bred  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  It  is  just  this 
faith  in  the  characters  he  depicts  that  makes 
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Mr.  Eggleston's  books  so  charming,  for  an 
ideal  that  is  reverently  cherished  and  sin- 
cerely expressed  always  carries  conviction, 
no  matter  if  the  people  in  the  book  seem  al- 
most too  good  to  be  true. 

The  story  tells  the  experience  of  a  typi- 
cal young  Virginian  of  the  old  school. 
Wrongfully  accused  of  an  ignominious 
crime,  he  is  condemned  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  his  innocence  is  established  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  actual  imprisonment. 

The  stain  on  his  honor  affects  him  more 
seriously  than  even  the  prospect  of  the 
penitentiary,  so  he  goes  to  the  mountains  to 
live  it  down  out  of  sight  of  his  fellowmen. 
While  there,  his  cause  is  espoused  by  Judy 
Peters,  the  mountain  dictator  with  whom 
Mr.  Eggleston"s  readers  are  already 
familiar,  and  through  her  instrumentality 
he  is  nominated  as  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Of  course  there  is  a  love  story  running 
through  the  book,  and  a  very  pretty  one, 
carried  on  with  ante-bellum  decorum  and  a 
due  regard  for  Virginian  conventionalities 
of  fifty  years  ago.  (Published  by  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrateij. 
451  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 
THE  FRESH-AIR  BOOK:  BY  J.  P.  MlLLlvR 

TN  response  to  the  present  interest  in 
^  health  culture,  both  mental  and  physical, 
books  that  give  systems  for  the  training 
and  development  of  the  brain,  nerves  and 
body  are  pouring  from  the  presses  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe  like  corn  from  a 
hopper.  Each  one  has  something  to  sug- 
gest that  differs  a  little  from  the  others,  but 
all  are  more  or  less  on  the  right  track, — 
provided  always  the  amateur  health-cul- 
turist  remembers  that  extremes  in  any 
direction  are  seldom  beneficial,  and  that  the 
originator  and  teacher  of  any  "system"  is 
bound  to  be  an  extremist. — or  he  would 
never  have  had  the  enthusiasm  to  develop 
the  system. 

One  of  the  most  radical  and  uncompro- 
mising of  the  recent  books  on  this  subject 
is  Lieut.  J.  P.  Miiller's  -'Fresh-Air  Book," 
a  small  volume  that  is  intended  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  the  author's  former  work  en- 
titled "Mv  System."  Like  most  enthusiasts 
for  physical  development  through  a  more 
normal  way  of  living  than  is  customary 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization, 
he  takes  as  his  model  the  ancient  Greek,  but 
in  attempting  to  reproduce  the  physique  of 
this  superb  race,  he  recommends  methods  of 
living  that  the  average  citizen  would  be  apt 


to  find  rather  inconvenient  if  applied  to 
everyday  modern  existence.  The  main 
principles  of  Mr.  Miiller's  teachings  are  ad- 
mirable, for  anything  that  will  induce  the 
men  and  women  of  today  to  live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  to  take  plenty  of 
brisk  physical  exercise,  and  to  cat  whole- 
some food  and  less  of  it  than  the  pampered 
appetite  demands,  is  bound  to  be  beneficial. 
But  one  may  live  healthily  and  well  with- 
out sitting  in  the  woods,  clad  only  in  a  pair 
of  sandals,  when  the  thermometer  is  below 
zero,  or  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  down  to 
the  office  clad  only  in  a  pair  of  bathing 
trunks.  (Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  152  pages.  Price 
85c.  net.) 

PORCEL.VIN   OF    .\LT,    rorXTUIKS:    BY 
R.  L.  HOBSON 

THIS  is  a  book  written  by  a  connois- 
seur of  porcelain  and  pottery  for  the 
benefit  of  other  connoisseurs  and  col- 
lectors. The  author  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Britisli  Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
written  the  admirable  catalogues  of  the 
collections  of  English  porcelain  and  pottery 
in  the  Museum,  and  has  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  rare  examples  of  por- 
celain of  all  countries,  which  he  has  had 
such  exceptional  opportunities  to  study. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject on  a  large  scale,  his  object  being  to 
give  in  compact  and  inexpensive  form  all 
the  facts  really  needed  by  the  collector, 
and  as  many  practical  hints  as  can  be 
compressed  in  a  book  of  convenient  size. 

After  a  short  historic  review  of  porce- 
lain from  the  time  of  its  invention  in 
China  over  a  thousand  years  ago,  Mr.  Hob- 
son  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of 
the  various  periods  and  schools  of  pottery 
in  China,  drawing  attention  to  the  distin- 
guishing marks  and  characteristics  of  the 
different  wares,  and  briefly  outlining  their 
historv  and  meaning.  He  follows  this 
with  a  similar  account  of  the  various  Japa- 
nese wares,  and  then  takes  up  the  question 
of  porcelain  and  pottery  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe.  The  bo<:)k  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  with  color  plates,  half- 
tone reproductions  from  photographs  of 
famous  pieces,  and  drawings  of  tiie  differ- 
ent potters'  marks  which  have  such  sig- 
nificance to  the  collector  as  aids  to  identifi- 
cation. This  is  essentially  a  book  of  ref- 
erence, but  the  subject  is  so  charmingly 
handled    that,    even    to    the    person    who 
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knows  little  about  porcelain,  it  has  a  defi- 
nite historic  interest.  (Published  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated. 245  pages.  Price  $2.15  net.) 
THE  STORY  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING: 
BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

SINCE  the  exhibitions  in  America  of 
paintings  by  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida 
and  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  we  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  vital  modern  art  in 
Spain.  Consequently  Mr.  Caffin's  book  will 
be,  and  should  be,  warmly  welcomed.  It  is 
not  only  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Spanish 
Galleries,  but  gives  a  comprehensive  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  development  of  art 
in  Spain.  The  book  opens  with  a  review  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Spain, 
always  with  reference  to  the  influence  of 
the  various  crises  and  regimes  upon  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  people.  Mr.  Caf- 
fin  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  each  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting,  reviewing  the 
sources  of  their  inspiration,  the  limitations 
that  the  conventionalisms  of  their  time 
placed  upon  them,  and  gives  a  careful 
analysis  and  appreciation  of  their  greatest 
works.  The  study  of  this  book  offers  ex- 
cellent preparation  to  anyone  starting  on  a 
trip  to  Spain,  the  wonders  of  whose  gal- 
leries are  less  generally  known  than  those 
of  France,  Holland  and  England.  (Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  203  pages.  Price  $1.20 
net.) 

THE  SKETCHER'S  OIL  COLOR  MAN- 
UAL: BY  P.  E.  BODINGTON.  THE  DRAW- 
ING BOOK:  BY  H.  MACBETH-RAEBURN 
THESE  two  little  booklets  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  number  of  those  al- 
ready intended  to  aid  self-instruction.  "Of 
course,"  as  the  author  of  "The  Drawing 
Book"  remarks,  "it  is  not  claimed  that  such 
drawing  as  is  presented  in  a  book  would 
exhaust  the  subject.  A  book  containing 
the  whole  art  of  drawing  would  exhaust  the 
student,  if  anything."  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
excellent  and  complete  little  treatise,  and 
exactly  suited  to  an  amateur  with  an  un- 
certain taste  for  drawing  which  he  would 
like  to  test  before  committing  himself  to 
a  more  expensive  course  of  study. 

"The  Sketcher's  Oil  Color  Manual"  is  a 
neat  and  convenient  tabulation  of  the  ne- 
cessities required  by  the  oil  painter,  sug- 
gestions for  compositions  and  several  pages 
of  lists  of  subjects  to  be  found  at  every 
turn,    with    the   color    combinations    which 
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give  the  best  results  in  representing  them. 
(Published  by  Winsor  &  Newton,  Ltd., 
England.  Both  books  are  illustrated.  64 
pages  each.  Price  50c.  each.) 
JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE:  BY 
WALTER  TYNDALE 

IN  the  preface  to  this  charming  book  the 
author  offers  an  apology  for  contributing 
more  literature  upon  a  people  so  thorough- 
ly "written  up"  as  the  Japanese,  but  after 
a  prolonged  stay  in  Japan  he  was  evidently 
so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  land 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation. For  this  reason  the  book  has 
a  spontaneity  which  gives  it  individuality 
and  interest,  despite  those  numerous  other 
volumes  which  trouble  the  author's  con- 
science. The  text,  however,  is  really  only 
a  setting  for  the  thirty-two  illustrations  in 
color  taken  from  water-color  paintings 
made  by  the  author.  These  are  beautiful 
representations  of  street  scenes  and  gar- 
dens, and  are  an  interesting  expression  of 
the  author's  vast  enthusiasm  for  the  Land 
of  Flowers.  (Published  by  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  317 
pages.  Price  $5.00  net.) 
DRY  FARMING:  BY  WILLIAM  MAC- 
DONALD 

THE  eminent  agronomist,  William  Mac- 
Donald,  has  written  an  excellent  book 
on  this  theory  of  farming  and  its  processes. 
Mr.  MacDonald  sets  forth  carefully  the 
practical  results  so  far  obtained,  tegether 
with  information  concerning  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  this  method  of  cultivation.  What 
American  farms  need,  the  author  says,  is 
more  tillage.  The  land  is  not  exhausted 
land  there  is  enough  of  it.  We  have  fallen 
into  spendthrift  ways,  having  been  blessed 
with  naturally  rich  soil,  and  it  is  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  farmer  rather  than  the  un- 
willingness of  the  soil  that  has  caused  the 
diminution  of  crops  in  America.  The 
nucleus  of  the  book  is  the  Campbell 
Theory,  which  is  very  carefully  explained 
and  demonstrated.  This  book  is  useful 
and  full  of  valuable  ideas  for  even  small 
farmers ;  it  would  also  be  most  helpful  to 
the  raiser  of  flowers,  in  no  matter  how  small 
a  way.  There  are  vast  stretches  of  land 
in  this  country  which  can  only  be  made 
available  to  the  agriculturist  through  dry 
farming  scientifically  practiced.  (Published 
by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated.    290  pages.     Price  $1.20  net.) 
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NOTES 

EVERETT    SHINN'S    NEW    NOTE    IN 
MLKAL  DECOKATION 

WITHOUT  question  the  virile  orig- 
inality which  the  work  of  Everett 
Shinn  exhibits  in  his  mural  deco- 
ration, is  bound  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  upon  mo^lern  mural  paint- 
ing in  America.  To  Mr.  Shiiin's  thorough 
command  of  brush  and  pigment  is  added  a 
strong  refinement  and  refreshing  selection 
of  subject  that  lends  it  a  permanence  which 
bizarre  or  conmionplace  conception  could 
never  have  assured. 

Mr.  Shinn  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
eleven  wall  jjaintings  destined  to  adorn  the 
Georgian  hall  in  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr. 
Warren  Salisbury  at  Pittsfield.  Massachu- 
setts. These  decorations  are  en  grisaille, 
that  is  to  say  in  graduated  blue  and  brown 
grays  touching  from  the  depths  of  deepest 
shadow  to  the  high  lights  of  almost  clear 
white,  the  whole  mellowed  by  the  varnish 
of  the  canvases. 

The  Italian  artists  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  especially  those  of  southern  Italy, 
employed  the  same  tonal  scheme,  as  did  the 
makers  of  early  pictorial  wall-papers  fin 
imitation  of  them).  However,  Mr.  Shinn's 
work  flisplays  none  of  that  coldness  com- 
mon to  this  early  work.  He  seem":  to  have 
transmitted  to  these  panels  for  the  Salis- 
bury house  a  sense  of  fluent  color  that 
impels  the  beholder  to  forget  they  are 
monochromatic.  Not  only  in  this  has  Afr. 
Shinn  departed  from  early  tradition,  hut  his 
work  combines  the  pastoral  feeling  one 
might  have  found  there,  the  esprit  of  Wat- 
teau.  the  htmior  of  Pater,  and  the  vivacity 
of  Fragonard  and  still  retains  the  original- 
ity of  his  own  genius,  a  quality  which  gives 
it  a  distinction  peculiarly  its  own.  Indeed, 
a  hundred  years  from  now  the  critic  will 
exclaim.  ".\h,  that  is  by  Shinn. — twentieth 
century,"  and  not  "That  is  a  work  in  imi- 
tation of  the  seventeenth  or  of  the  eight- 
eenth." 

Eight  rif  these  great  panels  will  adorn 
three  walls  of  the  balcony  of  the  hall,  and 
three  will  find  their  place  upon  the  stair- 
way. A  molding  of  rubbed  gold  will  sep- 
arate them  from  the  exquisite  gray  carved 
walls.  .-\t  the  end  of  this  gallery  a  great 
pipe  organ  has  been  placed.  This  is  en- 
cased in  a  superbly  carved  dark  Chippendale 
screen  above  which  rise  the  organ-pipes, 
finished  in  rubbed  gold. 


Into  this  organ-screen  Mr.  Shinn  has  in- 
troduced panels,  wonderfully  rich  in  color, 
yet  as  soft  and  harmonious  in  tone  as  a 
masterpiece  of  an  old  Venetian,  and  he  has 
also  painted  a  remarkable  fire-screen  which 
will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  room  below, 
opposite  the  organ.  Thus  one  may  look 
down  from  the  rail  of  the  balcony  upon  a 
hall  rich  in  perfectly  chosen  color,  as  one 
might  look  down  from  the  gray  clouds  of  a 
mountain-top  upon  an  autumn  landscape. 
Truly  Mr.  Shinn's  mural  work  proves  him 
an  artist  with  notable  achievements  back 
of  him,  and  the  greatest  promise  ahead  of 
him  ( for  he  is  still  one  of  our  young  .Amer- 
ican painters). 

GORDON     CRAIG    AT    THE     PHOTO- 
.^ECESSION 

DR.VWTNGS  and  etchings  by  Gordon 
Craig,  the  talented  son  of  Ellen  Terry, 
attracted  many  visitors  to  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion Galleries,  New  York,  during  January. 
Mr.  Craig  concerns  himself  much  with  his 
dream  of  an  ideal  theater,  and  the  twenty 
etchings  exhibited  are  connected  with  the 
ideas  which  Mr.  Craig  believes  were  at  the 
roots  of  the  ancient  theater,  and  will  ever 
remain  the  very  essence  of  the  art.  He 
feels  that  we  must  translate  movement 
through  the  medium  of  inanimate  forms 
and  thereby  produce  once  more  an  imper- 
sonal art  which  shall  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  its  two  sister  arts — music  and  archi- 
tecture. 

These  twenty  etchings,  then,  are  sugges- 
tive of  the  atmospheric  setting  Mr.  Craig 
would  see  on  the  stage  to  convert  it  into 
his  ideal  of  what  the  theater  of  today  ought 
to  be,  an  ideal,  it  is  interesting  tn  note  in 
passing,  toward  which  Eleonora  Dnse  be- 
lieves we  shnidd  strive  to  approach. 

Mr.  Craig's  work,  whether  it  be  in  the 
drawings  and  sketches  and  etchings  shown 
at  the  Photo-Secession  will  always  appeal 
to  a  cultivated  aestheticism,  and  remain 
"quaint,"  or  not  understood,  or  bizarre  to 
the  layman.  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  the 
lovely  little  Kentish  country,  and  cottage- 
nooks  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  elsewhere  com- 
prise the  selection  of  drawings,  for  these 
form  an  excellent  introduction  to  Mr. 
Craig's  more  varied,  more  original,  more 
individual  and  more  entertaining  work, 
known  to  collectors  through  the  pages  of 
The  Page  and  of  The  Masque.  IVIr.  Craig 
has  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of 
draw^ings,  engravings  and  etchings  of  dis- 
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tinction,  and  yet  his  work  remains  little 
known  outside  of  its  immediate  circle  of  en- 
tliusiastic  appreciators.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  is  so  for  its  value  to  art  is  great  and  it 
will  come  to  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  study  of  the  art  of  the  modern  illustra- 
tors. No  one  in  England  or  America  since 
Aubrey  Beardsley  has  expressed  himself 
through  illustration  with  so  much  force  of 
originality,  poetry  and  imagination,  and  so 
agreeably,  avoiding  both  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  Beardsley's  offenses,  if  one  may 
call  them  that,  against  good  taste  in  subject 
selection  and  poetical  expression.  As 
music  should  be  interpretative  of  itself  and 
of  its  own  art  one  may  say,  with  all  fairness, 
that  Mr.  Craig's  ingenious  little  sketches, 
"Peer  Gynt,"  "Grieg.  Op.  i6,"  "Beethoven 
— Ninth  Symphony,"  etc.,  will  probably 
carry  to  another's  comprehension  only  the 
reflex  of  his  own,  and  not  evoke  a  feeling 
that  the  artist  has  interpreted  with  his  pen 
and  pencil  the  message  one  has  received 
himself  through  the  sense  of  hearing  the 
works  which  seem  to  have  inspired  the  titles 
Mr.  Craig  has  chosen  for  these  sketches. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE-PLAN  COM- 
PETITION  AWARDS 

THE  following  awards  have  been  made 
in  the  recent  House-plan  competition 
of  The  Craftsman,  the  judges  being 
Messrs.  Charles  R.  Lamb,  Frederick 
Squires  and  Joel  Barber. 

First  Prize— Fihy  Dollars:  Le  Roy  A. 
Davidson,  i  Livingston  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y. ;  Second  Prize — Twenty-five  Dollars: 
W.  G.  Dorr,  1132  Lumber  Exchange,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. :  Third  Price — Fifteen  Dol- 
lars: Paul  F.  McAlister,  Danville,  Illinois; 
Fourth  Prize— Ttn  Dollars:  Carl  A.  H. 
Jaeger,  41  Rector  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

To  the  following  architects  of  the  ten 
next  best  plans  submitted  were  awarded 
prizes  of  two  dollars  each: 

John  Calvin  Leavell,  1149  E.  6ist  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  Durand  Chapman,  1787  Co- 
lumbia Rd.,  Washington  D.  C. ;  E.  J.  Berg, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Kapp,  717  Yates  St.. 
Toledo,  O. :  Mrs.  P.  L.  Haworth,  Box  28, 
W.  Newton,  Indiana;  John  Hudson,  107 
So.  Avon  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Janette  But- 
ler, 1902  Ames  Ave. ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  E.  F. 
Miller,  Glenside  Ave.,  Scotch  Plains.  N.  J. ; 
Frank  Helmer,  1320  34th  St..  Des  Moines, 
la.;  M.  H.  Lafon,  Clayton,  St.  Louis  Co., 
Mo. 

Over  one  hundred  and  eighty  plans  were 
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entered  in  the  competition,  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  which  competition  appeared 
in  the  August,  1910,  number  of  The 
Craftsman.  The  judges  have  awarded 
the  prizes  in  accordance  with  requirements 
there  outlined, — for  plans  that  embody  the 
main  principles  of  The  Craftsman  idea 
of  house  building.  The  successful  plans 
and  drawings  will  be  shown  in  an  article  to 
appear  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Craftsman. 

PORTRAITS  BY  ELLEN  EMMET  AT 
MACBETH'S 

TWENTY-THREE  portraits  from  the 
brush  of  Ellen  Emmet  were  on  exhi- 
bition from  January  5th  to  January  i8th  at 
the  Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York.  Miss 
Emmet's  work  on  this  occasion  displayed 
great  unevenness,  although  none  of  it  can 
be  called  unpleasant.  One  pauses  in  as- 
tonishment at  a  realization  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  various  canvases 
were  undertaken  (all  faithfully,  let  it  be 
said)  seem  to  have  been  divulged  by  the 
portraits  themselves.  In  this  one  you  feel 
the  sitter  has  been  "hurrying"  the  painter, 
in  that  one  a  perfect  harmony  between  ar- 
tist and  subject  instantly  asserts  itself  and 
so  on.  The  portrait  of  Levi  P.  Morton, 
though  not  the  best  in  painting  stands  forth, 
perhaps,  as  the  best  study  of  character  ex- 
hibited in  the  group.  The  portrait  of  Dr. 
John  Billings  here  appeared  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  when  it  has  been  elsewhere 
exhibited.  The  "Portrait  Sketch  of  J.  de 
K.  A."  is  the  only  canvas  that  lends  a  jar- 
ring note  to  the  ensemble,  and  one  is  glad 
to  turn  from  it  to  the  lovely  gray-eyed  por- 
trait of  "Miss  Eleanor  Peabody,"  a  little 
light-haired  girl  holding  a  black  cat,  seated 
before  a  great  mirror  that  rests  on  the  floor 
and  reflects  the  painter  at  work  on  the  pic- 
ture in  her  studio.  This  picture  is  a  mas- 
terpiece and  exhibits  Miss  Emmet's  sympa- 
thetic tenderness  for  childhood,  just  as  the 
"Portrait  of  Mr.  Alexander  James"  is  indic- 
ative of  her  kinship  to  the  spirit  of  youth. 
This  latter  canvas  deserves  much  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  received. 
LANDSCAPES  BY  WILLARD  MET- 
CALF  AT  THE  MONTROSS  GALLERY 

WILLARD  Metcalf  has  been  ex- 
hibiting a  fine  series  of  sixteen  en- 
chanting landscapes  at  the  Montross  Gal- 
lery, New  York.  These  paintings  are  pul- 
sant  with  the  very  heart  of  nature.  In  de- 
picting   the     country     of     the     Berkshires 
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through  their  loveliest  seasons — spring, 
summer  and  autumn — Mr.  Metcalf  displays 
a  mastery  of  technique,  which  if  strongly 
appealing  to  his  brother  artists,  no  less 
arouses  an  enthusiasm  in  the  layman,  in 
whom  it  produces  no  sense  of  confusion 
or  misunderstanding.  That  is  a  ven'  happy 
thing  for  any  artist  to  achieve, — to  portray 
and  to  interpret  his  subjects  without  the 
oppressive  falsity  of  seeming  to  seek, 
through  ingenious  artifice,  to  imitate  na- 
ture. In  "The  Woodland  Brook"  one  be- 
holds a  truly  remarkable  arrangement  of 
greens,  and  yet  the  foliage  remains  fresh, 
light  and  separate,  in  no  sense  heavy  and 
partaking  of  the  spread-on  quality  so  dis- 
agreeable in  some  modern  landscape  paint- 
ing. "The  Golden  Carnival"  is,  indeed,  a 
carnival  of  out  of  doors,  inviting  the  be- 
holder to  its  mountains  by  the  alluring  skill 
of  the  painter's  masterv  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  lovablcncss  of  hill  and  dale.  When 
Mr.  Metcalf  approaches  springtime  it  is 
with  a  well-tempered  restraint,  a  restraint 
that  does  not  splash  a  canvas  with  unre- 
lated tones,  under  explanatory  labels ;  in- 
stead, this  painter  shows  spring  in  her 
dainty  dress,  the  soft  pinks  of  apple  blos- 
soms, the  cream  white  of  the  plum,  the  deep 
color  of  the  peach  and  the  snowy  drift  of 
the  pear  or  the  fluffiness  of  the  cherry.  It 
is  this  ability  to  understand  Nature's  tex- 
tural  differences  that  is  at  once  apparent  in 
Mr.  Metcalf's  painting:,  as  an  example  of 
which  one  may  point  out  his  painting  of 
evergreens  in  "Rlossom  Time." 
PAOI.O   VF.RONE.SE   AT   KNOEDT.ER'S 

TWO  paintings  attributed  to  Paolo  Ver- 
onese ("which  have  passed  through 
the  collections  of  the  Queen  Christiania  of 
Sweden.  Due  d'Orleans  anrl  Lord  TTopel. 
"Wisdom  and  .'strength"  and  "Man  Fleeing 
from  \'ice  to  the  .\rms  of  Virtue."  have 
been  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler's  Gallery. 
New  York,  the  past  month.  In  addition 
to  these  a  study  from  the  Darnley  collec- 
tion attributed  to  Rubens  and  canvases 
from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Beau- 
champ,  .-ittrilnitei!  to  Rembrandt,  as  well 
as  several  good  portraits  from  the  brush 
of  Raeburn  and  of  Ilopner,  though  not  of 
unusual  interest,  were  shown. 
PARIS    IN    ETCHING 

MR.  F.  Weitenkampf.  Ctirator  of 
the  Print  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  has  announced  an  ex- 
hibition in  the  sralleries  of  the  old  Lenox 


Library,  890  Fifth  Ave.,  of  "Paris  in  Etch- 
ing." As  no  city  in  the  world  has  received 
so  much  attention  from  the  aqua  fortists 
this  exhibition  will  enable  its  visitors  to 
make  an  admirable  study  of  the  points  of 
view  of  the  different  famous  etchers  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  appeal  Paris  has  made 
to  them.  Meryon,  of  course,  will  occupy 
the  place  of  honor.  The  prints  chosen  are 
representative  of  the  artists  from  Callot's 
time  to  our  own,  and  not  only  of  Paris 
architecturally,  but  of  every  phase  of  the 
Parisian  at  work  and  at  play. 

THE  NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AL- 
BRIGHT   GALLERY,    BUFFALO 

AFTER  the  death  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  di- 
rector of  the  .Mbright  Art  Gallery, 
Buft'alo,  Miss  Cornelia  P)entley  Sage  was 
practically  in  full  charge  of  the  direction, 
and  her  great  ability  has  won  her  the  honor 
of  being  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Kurtz.  Miss 
Sage's  thorough  training  and  remarkable 
capacity  assure  success  to  the  museum's 
future. 

THE  NEW  CARNEGIE  ART  SCHOOL 
FOR    PITTSBURGH 

IT  is  stated  that  Pittsburgh  is  to  have  an 
art  school  for  which  the  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Institute  is  to  erect  a  new  building 
with  special  studios  and  equipment,  as  the 
new  school,  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Sparks,  is  the  outgrowth  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Institute's  classes. 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  CEMENT  AGE 
AND    CONCRETE    ENGINEERING 

THE  publishers  of  The  Cement  Age 
make  the  interesting  announcement  of 
the  consolidation  of  Concrete  Engineering 
with  their  publication.  Cement  Age,  which 
was  established  in  1904,  has  been  issued 
from  that  time  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Lesley,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials,  and 
an  Associate  of  the  .American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  The  consolidated  maga- 
zines will  retain  the  title  Cement  Age,  but 
will  be  somewhat  enlarged  in  format  and 
extended  in  matter,  while  a  two-column 
make-up  will  be  a  further  innovation.  Mr. 
Allen  Brett,  who.  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  editor  of  Concrete  Engineering,  will 
become  .Associate-Editor  of  these  consoli- 
dated publications.  In  its  enlarged  form 
Cement  Age  will  be  able  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  cement  activities. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  THE 
DUTY  OF  INVESTGATING 
THEM  FOR  ONESELF 

THERE  is  a  problem  that  often  con- 
fronts the  home-maker,  a  problem 
that  cannot  receive  too  much 
thoughtful  consideration ;  that  is  the 
question  of  making  one's  savings  secure  by 
a  well-chosen  and  sound  investment.  The 
provident  man  and  woman  inevitably  takes 
care  to  plan  for  the  years  that  may  find  them 
inactive  or  incapacitated.  That  makes  it  a 
particularly  pathetic  matter  when  unwise, 
hasty,  or  ill-considered  investments  prove 
worthless.  And  yet  one  cannot  but  admit 
that  those  who  go  into  foolish  ventures 
have  when  all  is  said  and  done  only  them- 
selves to  blame.  This  is  an  age  when  com- 
mon sense  in  all  matters  may  take  wing  and 
fly  to  the  heights  of  understanding,  when 
every  man  and  woman  has  an  opportunity 
of  looking  into  business  propositions  with 
perfect  freedom  to  reject  any  that  are  not 
conservative  and  based  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  reliability.  The  investor  must  be 
urged  not  to  permit  an  imposition  upon  his 
credulity  by  seemingly  extraordinary  get- 
rich-quick  and  stay-rich-always  schemes 
which  at  best  are  but  the  phantoms  of  finan- 
cial quacks. 

Let  this  fact  be  always  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  who  makes  an  investment  or  who 
contemplates  making  one: 

Whether  you  put  one  dollar  or  one  thou- 
sand dollars  into  anything  zvith  the  expec- 
tation of  receiving;  an  income  therefrom  in- 
T'cstitjate  the  matter  thoroughly  and  assure 
yourself  that  the  investment  is  based  on  a 
sound,  secure  and  sensible  property  value. 
otherwise  you  will  probably  be  helping  to 
inflate  a  bubble. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  investor  has 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  wide  experience  necessary  in 
judging  such  matters.  Tf  that  is  so  he  need 
only  to  turn  to  someone  who  has  had  this 
experience,  just  as  he  would  seek  to  con- 
sult a  reliable  lawyer  on  a  point  of  law,  a 
physician  for  medical  advice,  or  an  archi- 
tect when  planning  to  build  a  house.  In- 
deed, every  community  has  witliin  it  busi- 
ness men  of  experience  and  integrity  in  in- 
vestment matters  or  finns  of  established  re- 
sponsibility to  whom  one  may  turn  for  ad- 
vice without  the  necessity  of  depending 
upon  personal  inexperience. 

Had  investors  taken  the  trouble  of  this 
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simple  precaution  of  seeking  advice  from 
those  whose  position  in  the  financial  world 
and  experience  entitles  them  to  the  confi- 
dence they  command,  the  vast  horde  of  un- 
scrupulous promoters  would  not  have 
reaped  their  harvests  of  ill-gotten  dollars, 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  those  who,  for 
the  most  part,  could  not  aft'ord  to  sustain 
any  loss. 

Why  the  public  persists  in  putting  money 
into  scatterbrain  schemes  remains  an 
enigma  of  the  century.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
small  investor  does  not  realize  that  he  must 
not  take  a  chance.  Unless  his  investment 
is  absolutely  secured  by  the  strength  of  the 
property  back  of  it  his  earnings  will  be  sunk 
in  a  gamble  and  will  prove  no  investment 
at  all. 

Instead  let  every  man  and  woman  take 
into  earnest  consideration  the  placing  of  a 
sum  of  money  in  stocks  and  bonds  that  are 
absolutely  safe,  always  negotiable  and  cer- 
tain in  their  ability  to  produce  certain  defi- 
nite income  year  in  and  year  out.  Real  estate 
and  public  utility  securities  afford  invest- 
ments ofi^ering  securities  that  one  may  rely 
upon  absolutely,  always  paying  the  highest 
rates  of  interest  and  constituting  themselves 
at  all  times  good  collateral  for  loans.  Se- 
curities of  this  class  are  to  be  sought  where 
based  upon  properties  located  in  prosperous 
and  growing  communities  and  projected 
and  managed  by  men  who  command  confi- 
dence and  respect  in  the  business  world. 

These  then  are  matters  every  investor 
must  look  into  or  have  looked  into  for  him 
by  reliable  authority.  Indeed  it  should  be 
clear  to  everyone  that  investments  must  not 
be  gone  into  in  any  haphazard  manner  any 
more  than  the  buying  of  a  piece  of  land  from 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harrv  about  whom  you  know 
nothing,  not  even  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  assure  yourself  of  the  abstract  of  title. 
The  man  who  reads  of  a  project  to  turn  the 
heart  of  the  giant  cactus  into  peanuts,  and 
who  rushes  to  invest  his  savings  in  the  en- 
terprise by  return  mail  may  merit  one's 
pity,  but  his  rash  credulity  is  inexcusable, 
and  one  almost  feels  that  he  ought  to  suffer 
for  his  follv  if  the  experience  will  teach  him 
iti  the  future  to  investigate  thoroughly  any- 
thing he  goes  into  and  be  willing  to  content 
himself  with  a  thoroughly  safe  investment 
insuring  him  good,  dependable  returns  in- 
stead of  a  wild-cat  one  promising  a  myth- 
ical fortune  for  nothing.  Let  the  home- 
maker  ponder  long  and  carefully  over  these 
things. 


The  Van  IIoni-Lincoln  Mt-mnrinl  at  the  Court  House.  Xctvark.  New  Jersey. 
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A   CONF^ESSION 
PRICE 


OF   FAITH:   BY  WILLIAM  L. 


F  THE  vital  needs  ol"  niaiikiiid  were  not  artistie  as 
well  as  utilitarian  we  would  have  buildings  lint  no 
anliitreture.  It"  beauty  did  not  make  its  demand 
elose  upon  the  heels  of  liunger  and  cold,  then  archi- 
tecture would  exist  as  mechanics  exist,  meetini:  ob- 
jective di'sires  and  ignoring-  the  conii)ellin<r  call  of 
spirit.     And  in  so  far  as  we  itjnore  anv  of  these  de- 


mands we  fall  sliort  of  the  fulness  of  architectural  j)ossibility,  fail  of 
i)eauty  and  blaspheme  the  name  of  Art.  And  when  the  call  of  new 
conditions,  new  purposes  and  new  materials  is  answered  by  the 
songs  of  the  j)ast.  however  lovely,  then  art  I)ecomes  a  misnomer  for 
our  eti'orts,  no  matter  how  learned,  no  matter  how  glorious  our 
patterns. 

And  what  we  have  to  say  in  architecture  must  be  said  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  instinctive  feeling  rather  than  by 
education.  Art  is  the  expression  of  purpose  and  feeling  in  a  way 
that  is  understandable  by  other  men.  Beauty  is  neither  its  purpose 
nor  its  source,  but  is  a  by-product  of  its  sincerities,  wlien  men  truly 
express  them.selves  and  their  ideals  in  their  work.  A  sufficiently 
strong  bridge  that  is  ugly  may  <arry  our  feet  across  the  greatest 
chasm,  but  it  carries  our  souls  nowhere,  for  a  bridge  on  i)aper  may 
he  all  mathematics,  but  built  in  the  open  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
eternal  hills  it  links.  Neither  can  you  down  these  twin  calls  of  pur- 
pose and  poise  by  the  cry  of  "sentiment."  The  dominant  cry  of 
the  animal  is  for  a  full  stomach.  Man's  higher  desires  are  for 
somcthini'  more,  and  a  brid<?e  or  a  buildin*]:  that  satisfies  only  our 
animal  desires  will  in  the  end  go  to  the  scrap  heap. 

We  moderns  have  problems  to  meet  with  modern  materials,  as 
have  the  moderns  of  all  ages,  and  in  matters  of  construction  and 
utility  we  are  meeting  them.  It  would  never  suggest  itself  to  us  to 
put  Italian  or  French  Renaissance  plumbing  in  our  buildings,  even 
if  the  Board  of  Health  wouUl  allow  it.  The  heating  and  lighting 
systems  of  the  past  apjjeal  to  us  only  so  far  as  they  meet  our  present 
requirements.  Without  denying  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  the  candle 
and  the  fireplace,  we  have  gone  on,  but  aesthetically  our  hoj)e  seems 
to  be  to  equal  or  approach  the  excellency  of  the  designers  of  the 
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East.  Here  where  we  should  be  freest,  here  where  we  are  least  bound 
y  the  objective  wants,  we  lag.  We  neither  allow  our  imagination 
play  nor  examine  the  mere  facts  as  they  relate  to  design.  We  are 
not  even  educated  in  matters  of  design.  We  study  the  design  for 
the  top  floor  of  a  high  office  building  on  paper  with  the  eyes  of  our 
mind  as  near  to  it  as  they  are  to  the  first  story,  although  when  built 
one  will  be  seen  from  across  the  street  and  the  other  from  across 
the  city,  and  the  detail  that  might  be  interesting  and  instructive 
close  to,  can  be  only  absurd  wriggles  at  a  distance.  The  color  that 
is  vivid  in  the  sample  on  your  desK  becomes  a  gray  haze  against  the 
distant  sky.  And  so  your  educated  esthete  with  his  nice  sense  of 
color,  of  proportion,  and  his  knowledge  of  detail,  isn't  even  edu- 
cated. All  the  silly  fa9ades  with  their  ready-made  detail  which  we 
east  up  into  the  sky  are  utterly  banal  and  bound  to  be  so,  no  matter 
with  how  much  taste  and  skill  they  may  be  detailed.  Form  orna- 
ment is  after  all  sculpture,  and  sculpture  is  the  glorification  of  the 
necessary  stones  of  building,  and  can  only  be  done  by  a  sculptor  on 
the  work,  with  the  mass  of  the  building  before  him,  and  all  outdoors 
behind  him.  Design  is  not  a  matter  of  reason  but  of  feeling;  no 
matter  how  perfectly  the  artist  or  the  sculptor  may  see  his  master- 
piece in  his  mind's  eye,  its  ultimate  beauty  flows  out  of  the  brush 
or  the  chisel,  looks  out  from  the  scarce-covered  canvas,  beckons 
from  the  heart  of  the  pregnant  stone.  The  real  piece  of  sculpture 
cannot  be  modeled  in  clay.  The  idea  of  the  picture  exists  in  the 
sketch;  its  real  message  is  still  hidden  in  the  man  and  his  paint 
tubes.  To  bring  it  into  the  objective  he  must  literally  work  it  out. 
And  so  it  is  with  architecture.  Paper  diagrams  are  only  sketches, 
no  matter  how  carefully  drawn  or  how  minutely  figured. 

And  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor  are  individual  prophets. 
The  architect  is  the  social  prophet.  These  first  tell  the  story  of  the 
crowd  in  their  individual  cry.  The  architect  must  tell  his  story  in 
full  chorus.  His  drawings  are  no  more  architecture  than  the  score 
of  the  symphony  is  music.  He  must  lead  his  orchestra  from  the 
most  perfect  score  possible;  but  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  the  saw, 
the  mallet  and  chisel — these  must  in  the  end  beat  forth  the  royal 
diapason  of  his  perfect  dream. 

When  first  I  went  to  Europe  I  was  dazzled  by  the  achievements 
of  dead  men.  My  architectural  sense  was  quickened  and  stimulated 
to  emulation.  I  wandered  through  the  mighty  naves  of  her  cathe- 
drals, miracles  of  man's  mastery  over  matter  when  strung  to  a  high 
pitch  by  ideals. 

I  veiy  nearly  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  even 
though  1  scoffed  at  much  of  its  expression.     I,  too,  would  take  up 
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the  unfinished  work  of  the  builder  of  the  past.     I,  too,  touched  by 
the  majesty  of  palace  and  castle,  would  afld  my  small  quota  to  the 

Serfectini^  of  a  lienaissance,  even  though  the  so-called  period  of  the 
Renaissance  had  seemed  to  me  rather  a  grave-robbing  resurrection, 
than  a  new  birth  of  Art.  I,  too,  would  seize  the  Elizabetiian  and 
make  it  my  own  and  sing  again  in  stone  the  unfinished  glory  of  the 
Gothic. 

But  somehow  the  touch  of  sincerity  has  gone  out  of  methods  of 
construction  and  use  of  ornament  not  germane  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Somehow  Democracy  thrusts  its  hand  between  me  and  the  ideals  of 
Church  and  Palace.  Somehow  my  hand  and  brain  will  wander  into 
strange  paths  not  trodden  by  Goth  or  plagiarist  of  the  Renaissance. 
Good  or  bad,  the  demands  of  the  age,  of  the  place,  of  the  material 
at  hand,  are  too  insistent  to  be  denied. 

I^^"ENT  again  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Germany.  I  looked  on  the 
world's  treasures  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of 
craftsmanship.  I  looked  on  the  treasured  glories  of  the  past  and 
found  nothing  but  hope  for  and  glory  in  the  future.  Why  should  we 
be  fettered  and  tempted  by  the  achievements  of  dead  men  }  Why 
should  we  be  awed  oy  the  work  of  men  whose  peers  die  around  us 
by  the  score  every  day,  and  leave  neither  visible  mark  nor  monu- 
ment because  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  express  them- 
selves 't 

These  great  ones  of  the  past  were  the  products  of  a  system  of 
life  the  world  has  repudiated.  A  system  of  overlords,  religious  and 
secular,  a  system  still  clinging  like  a  leech  in  Europe,  evidenced  in 
their  comic-opera  armies  and  navies  supporting  a  useless  and  de- 
grading upper  class,  clinging  to  and  grievously  tearing  at  the  vitals 
of  our  own  Democracy  in  the  organized  overlordship  of  landlordism 
and  special  privilege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  these  tattered  rem- 
nants of  a  dying  order  to  hold  out  the  hope,  if  it  be  a  hope,  that 
ever  again  will  the  workers  of  the  world  consent  to  build  cathedral 
or  palace.  I  will  go  further.  Never  again  will  the  world  produce 
the  same  glory  of  majestic  temple  or  noble  forum.  Never  again  will 
great  masters  express  themselves  on  canvas  or  in  marble  to  glorify 
a  pomp  and  state  in  which  they  do  not  believe.  Not  because  we 
cannot,  not  because  of  loss  of  power,  but  because,  painful  as  it  may 
be,  we  are  putting  away  childish  things.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  life  as  being  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.  We 
will  build  no  more  temples  to  Minerva,  for  wisdom  itself  shall  be 
ours,  and  nothing  however  glorious  can  fitly  typify  her  sway.  We 
will  build  no  more  mighty  cathedrals  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  we 
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know  well  that  CJod  dwells  not  in  temples  made  by  hands,  no  mat- 
ter how  skilful,  no  matter  how  pious  the  hands  and  souls  of  those 
who  build  them. 

The  glory  of  things,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  things,  is  departing. 
The  sunset  light  on  moldering  wall,  on  storied  marble,  on  dazzling 
dome  is  glorious,  but  never  again  will  the  sunrise  light  their  fading 
mysteries  into  life. 

The  Renaissance  was  and  still  is  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  and  never  was  modern  in  spirit,  and  still  more  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  the  last  desperate  assertion  of  the  mastery  of  matter 
over  mind.  It  sought  to  impose  upon  the  budding  thoughts  of 
minds  struggling  to  freedom,  the  forms  and  thoughts  of  men  who 
had  said  the  say  of  their  day  and  passed  on. 

What  man  would  dare  attempt  a  temple  for  the  teachings  of  a 
Plato,  a  Socrates,  a  Buddha,  a  Jesus  ?  For  a  bishop,  Yes.  For  the 
^Master,  No.  And  why  ?  Because  the  masters  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  the  material,  and  tread,  and  bid  us  tread,  the  higher  path 
of  the  Spirit. 

Art  is  the  middle  ground  lying  between  the  realms  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  glorifying  matter  in  expressing  the  spirit,  carrying  its  true 
devotee  beyond  the  power  of  matter  to  express,  building  his  spirit 
up  until  palette  and  chisel  and  trowel  fall  idly,  in  the  realization  of 
the  impossibility  of  mere  material  expression. 

All  true  artists  outgrow  in  a  measure  the  expression  of  art  and 
live  their  real  life  in  a  land  that  lies  beyond  the  physical,  and  music 
is  the  most  perfect  development  of  art,  and  the  most  perfect  means 
of  growth  and  expression,  because  it  is  the  least  material.  It  lies 
on  the  spirit  shore  of  Artland. 

Are  architecture,  and  painting,  literature  and  sculpture  to  pass, 
then  ?  Not  yet.  We  have  had  the  glory  of  the  expression  of  form 
and  beauty  worship  in  Greece.  We  have  had  the  majesty  of  the 
expression  of  organized  civil  power  in  Rome.  We  have  had  the  stu- 
pendous power  of  an  organized,  religious  hierarchy  and  a  soul-enslav- 
ing superstition,  linked  with  true  spiritual  fervor,  expressed  in  mighty 
cathedrals.  We  have  had  expressed  the  degrading  servitude  to  place 
and  predatory  wealth  in  castle  and  palace.  We  have  not  yet  had  the 
transcendent  glory  of  a  free  people  expressing  themselves  and  the 
triumph  of  Democracy  in  great  public  buildings  built  for  the  people, 
by  the  people.  We  have  yet  to  have  the  expression  of  a  free  people 
in  the  elegance  and  adornment  of  the  necessary  implements  and  sur- 
roundings of  rational  life. 

I  am  an  architect  because  I  believe  there  is  still  work  to  do, — 
because  there  is  every  reason  why  beauty  and  grace  should  be  uni- 
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versal  in  all  the  surroundinijs  of  life  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
its  hours  of  toil  as  in  its  hours  of  leisure.  And  because  a  Iar<;e  fra- 
ternity will  (leinand  a  large  and  j^lorious  housinji;,  Deniocracv  will 
produce  a  (greater  art  than  the  world  has  known,  but  it  will  not  vie 
with  the  old-time  standards.  Its  soul  will  not  be  wrapped  up  in 
things  but  in  feelings, — in  great  expressions  of  great  emotions,  and 
its  external  lrapi)ings  will  in  the  end  be  of  comparative  unimport- 
ance. We  will  paint,  not  that  our  names  shall  be  great  or  our  tem- 
ples glorious,  l)ut  that  our  souls  shall  be  great.  We  will  wrestle  with 
our  souls  through  the  medium  of  art,  not  that  men  may  praise  or 
love  our  works,  but  that  we  may  become  fitting  companions  in  the 
great  brotherhood. 


OF  SWEET  HERBS 

HA\'E  you  ever,  in  the  sunny  days  of  autumn,  stepped  into  your 
garden  and  gathered  sweet  herbs  .^ 
Have  vou  gathered  thyme  and  marjoram  in  generous  bunches, 
mint  and  parsley  by  the  armful. 
Green,  fresh,  aromatic  and  persuasive. 
Each  leaf  full  of  necessary  moisture  sucked  from  the  soil. 
Each  leaf  a  storehouse  for  wonderful  essences,  manufactured  in  sun 

and  rain  ? 
Have  you  dried  these  garnered  branches  slowly  and  carefully,  that 

the  flavor  be  kept  for  the  long  winter  .^ 
Have  you  tied  up  little  bags  of  lavender  flowers  to  rest  with  your 

linen  ? 
Have  you  cut  a  spray  of  lemon  verbena  and  wrapped  it  with  your 
clothing .' 

If  you  have  never  done  these  things. 

If  you  have  never  bruised  these  scented  leaves  between  loving  fingers. 
Then  you  have  missed  one  of  the  brightest  days  among  the  sunny 
days  of  autumn. 

Margikrite  Ogdk.n"  Bigelow. 
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MARY  CASSATT'S  ACHIEVEMENT:  ITS  VALUE 
TO  THE  WORLD  OF  ART 

^OVE,  absolute,  complete,  that  vital  creative  quality 
which  builds  towering  cathedrals,  bridges  Nature's 
chasms  with  fairy  iron  structures,  that  pours,  through 
song,  up  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  that  cherishes  and 
nourishes  little  children — to  portray  this  in  art,  to 
cover  canvas  with  so  beautiful  a  message  of  the 
supreme  emotion,  is  indeed  splendid  accomplishment 
for  artist  and  humanity. 

To  depict  love,  in  its  tenderest  expression — contented  mother 
and  happy  child — to  reveal  it  in  a  mother's  eyes,  in  the  kind  curves 
of  her  gracious  body,  to  express  the  unutterable  peace  of  accom- 
plished maternity,  and  its  response  in  the  absolute  confidence,  joy 
and  abandon  of  the  child  nestled  eagerly  to  the  warm  encompassing 
heart,  to  do  this  with  clarity  of  vision  and  surety  of  stroke  and  rich- 
ness of  tone,  this  is  the  art  of  Mary  Cassatt,  American  born,  French 
trained,  wholly  impersonal  in  the  breadth  of  work,  strikingly  indi- 
vidual, yet  national  in  the  source  of  her  inspiration. 

It  is  an  American  mother  and  child  whom  Mary  Cassatt  paints, 
though  her  technique  is  of  Paris,  the  free,  fearless,  forceful  French 
technique  of  a  decade  ago.  It  is  never  the  dramatic  mother  or  the 
picturesque  child  she  seeks,  but  the  universal  bond  between  mother 
and  child.  You  feel  how  tenderly,  how  profoundly  these  mothers 
love  their  babies,  and  how  adoringly  the  babies  turn  and  cling  to  the 
mothers.  It  is  beautiful  because  romance  is  there.  The  feet  of  the 
little  children  are  treading  the  first  days  of  life  in  holy  places. 

How  can  one  paint  love?  Joy,  easily;  fear,  with  a  few  black 
strokes — but  love  which  seems  an  ineffable  light  revealing  the  joy 
of  the  spirit,  how  can  it  be  painted  in  the  smile  of  a  mother  and  the 
tender  response  in  the  faces  of  the  young  ? 

Oddly  enough  Miss  Cassatt  seems  to  accornplish  this  mystery  of 
art  with  the  boldest,  most  audacious  methods.  Her  color  is  vigorous, 
at  a  first  glance  flamboyant  (not  in  tone,  but  in  handling),  there  is 
no  seeking  aid  from  her  tools.  She  does  not  bring  to  her  subject  a 
lyrical  brush,  wearing  vague  poetical  tints;  none  of  the  usual  sym- 
bols for  youth  or  love  are  employed.  Apparently,  to  her,  maternal 
love  is  not  a  pale  blue  emotion,  to  be  draped  with  clouds  and  ex- 
pressed with  anaemic  physique. 

Life  is  richer  than  that.  To  one  who  knows,  motherhood  cannot 
be  circled  by  a  halo  or  made  nobler  by  the  attenuation  of  a  Mediaeval 
saint.  It  is  the  incomparably  greatest  experience  of  womankind,  the 
final  joy,  compounded  of  the  keenest  sorrow  the  world  holds.  It  is 
this  that  Mary  Cassatt's  wonderful  art  portrays,  with  all  the  force, 
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PAINTINGS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 

virility  and  freedom  that  her  great  gift,  trained  to  rare  skill  places 
at  her  command.  She  has  apprehended  through  her  clear  vision  the 
spiritual  height  and  human  ureadth  of  motnerhood,  the  greatest 
miracle,  often  revealed  to  the  least  deserving. 

If  art  is  to  portray  life,  and  it  is  only  of  lasting  value  as  it  sincerely 
expresses  the  realities  of  life,  then  Mary  Cjissatt  has  established  her 
preeminence  beyond  recall,  for  she  reveals  witli  intimate  under- 
standing the  great  romance  of  life. 

ALTHOUGH  her  first  experience  in  art  influence  lay  in  Italy, 
that  land  of  pictured  mothers  and  babes.  Miss  Cassatt's  art 
is  remote  from  the  Mediteval  iVLidonna  of  tradition.  It  is  not 
the  deification  of  motherhood,  one  feels  on  these  canvases,  rather, 
the  great  possibilities  of  human  achievement. 

After  Italy,  Miss  Cassatt  traveled  through  Spain  and  Holland, 
interested,  curious,  alert,  responsive,  adding  to  her  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation,  but  without  finding  the  call  to  stay  and  work 
in  close  companionship — a  call  which  reached  her  ultimately  in  Paris, 
where  she  met  an<l  worked  with  INIonet,  Renoir,  Pissaro  and  Degas. 
Of  this  group  of  liberal  thinkers  and  enlightened  artists,  it  was  Degas, 
with  his  splendid  humanity  and  forceful  personality,  who  most  in- 
fluenced Mary  Cassatt's  work,  and  who  recognized  in  her  a  spirit 
open  to  the  big  forces,  a  personality  absolutely  sincere,  possessing  a 
gift  at  once  original  in  inspiration  and  universal  in  scope. 

Although  Mary  Cassatt  lias  made  France  her  home,  has  accepted 
Paris  as  her  standard  of  execution,  strangely  enough  she  has  retained 
a  personality  definitely  and  staunchly  American.  The  French  artists 
with  whom  she  has  worked,  count  her  one  of  themselves  in  attain- 
ment, yet  recognize  the  inevitable  difference  of  her  point  of  view. 
Mellerio  writing  of  her  achievement  in  UArt  et  les  Artists  says, 
"She  is  wholly  original,  and  belongs  to  her  o\\ti  race.  Her  art  ex- 
presses her  nation,  young,  full  of  new  force;  she  is  without  f)rejudice, 
vital;  although  she  is  familiar  with  the  culture  of  the  old  world, 
there  is  the  freshness  of  a  new  nation  in  her  art.  Her  inspiration  is 
from  her  own  epoch,  her  own  race.  She  expresses  the  character  of 
the  American  people,  a  people  awakening  to  all  that  is  best  in  art 
and  eager  to  possess  it  in  abundance." 

Miss  Cassatt  has  lived  so  long  away  from  us  and  has  worked  so 
quietly,  purposely  avoiding  the  superficial  popularity  which  comes 
from  "self-exploitation  that  outside  the  world  of  artists  and  lovers  of 
art,  her  achievement  in  the  progress  of  art  history  in  America  has 
not  been  fully  understood. 

Thus  while  appreciating  the  fine  freedom  to  be  gained  from  the 
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methods  of  the  true  impressionist,  she  has  remained  consistently,  if 
unconsciously,  American.  Her  art  belongs  to  us,  and  is  a  possession 
to  treasure.  In  a  recent  exhibition  of  her  work  at  the  Durand-Ruel 
Galleries  in  New  York  a  rare  opportunity  was  afforded  to  study  her 
painting  of  mothers  and  children.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  canvases  displayed  are  reproduced  in  this  article. 

In  "The  Family,"  shown  here,  we  have  a  picture  of  a  mother 
with  her  babe;  the  little  girl  who  is  seated  to  the  left  holds  a 
carnation  in  her  hand  with  which  she  had  caught  the  baby's  wonder- 
ing attention.  Yet  this  little  girl  is  not  looking  at  the  flower, — she 
is  not  thinking  of  it  as  a  plaything;  instead,  she  seems  almost  wist- 
fully conscious  of  mother-love  within  her  own  little  soul,  oblivious 
to  everything  but  an  unconscious  impression  of  that,  fleeting  as  per- 
haps it  may  De.  It  is  this  very  power  to  arrest  such  fleeting  moments 
and  make  them  live  forever  that  adds  to  Miss  Cassatt's  extraordi- 
nary gifts. 

There  is  a  more  conscious  type  of  motherhood  depicted  in  "The 
Mother's  Caress,"  and  a  more  conscious  type  of  childhood.  In  this 
picture  we  see  only  a  part  of  the  mother's  face — we  feel  sure  it  is  the 
mother! — for  the  child's  chubby  hand  hides  its  features  from  us. 
The  mother  here  is  more  a  type  of  a  woman  of  the  people,  and  the 
child,  too,  has  the  suggestion  of  a  sweet  plebeianism  about  him. 
One  of  Miss  Cassatt's  loveliest  paintings  is  "The  Breakfast  in  Bed," 
which  is  shown  here  and  reveals  one  of  her  happiest  choices  of 
subject. 

Perhaps  no  painting  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  of  Miss  Cas- 
satt's work  received  more  attention  than  "Children  Playing  with 
a  Cat."  This  canvas  reveals  completely  Miss  Cassatt's  skill  with 
light  limpid  quality. 

The  pictures  shown  here  illustrate  Miss  Cassatt's  freedom 
from  the  convention  of  detail  in  accessories.  All  the  backgrounds 
are  luminous  with  atmos])heric  suggestion,  even  definiteness,  but 
detail  never  obtrudes.  This  has  always  been  noticeable  in  her  pas- 
tels, for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Miss  Cassatt  has  achieved 
work  of  supreme  excellence  in  this  medium. 

But  with  all  her  acknowledged  incomparable  technique,  what 
ranks  Mary  Cassatt's  work  with  the  great  masters  of  painting,  with 
Monet,  Degas,  Whistler  is  her  power  to  penetrate  into  the  supreme 
truths  of  life  and  bring  them  to  light  through  her  art  for  the  world 
to  better  understand. 
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BALDWIN  VAN  SLYKE 

|MN  PARIS  sat  on  a  stool  in  tin-  basement  doorway 
starin}^  at  notliing  at  all.  She  had  been  sittini^  there 
almost  every  day  for  a  weary  month,  and  she  had 
i,Mo\vn  to  hate  it  intensely.  At  first  she  had  been  a 
little  curious  about  her  strange  surroundings,  the 
dirty  street  lined  with  old  flathouses.  and  the  brown- 
stones  that  sheltered  numerous  alien  hordes;  their 
astounding  height  bewildered  her,  the  babel  of  tongues  from  many 
nations  astounded  her.  but  this  bewilchMinent  had  vanished  as  the 
scene  grew  more  familiar,  and  now  l^nm  Paris  sat  in  blank  despair, 
trying  not  to  see  it  at  all. 

For  vears  before  her  coming,  Paris,  her  son,  and  his  wife  Mila- 
deh  had  denied  themselves  many  things  that  they  might  save  the 
passage  money  to  bring  her  from  Syria.  It  had  been  hard.  When 
Hanna,  the  first-born  son  arrived,  the  Ilanna  whose  name  they 
proudly  bore. — for  they  clung  to  the  pretty  custom  that  made  them 
Abu  Hanna  and  Umn  Hanna — they  had  scarcely  allowed  themselves 
a  suitable  rejoicing. 

"We  must  save  this  sum  for  thy  mother!"  Miladeh  had  mur- 
mured when  Paris  would  have  spent  much  for  the  festivities.  And 
each  year  tliat  followed  had  made  the  task  of  saving  Umn  Paris' 
passage  money  harder,  for  the  little  family  grew  more  rapidly  than 
their  income  increased. 

But  now  for  many  weeks  the  long-cherished  dream  had  been 
true.  I'mn  Paris  was  within  the  household  of  her  son.  And  they 
who  had  worked  so  hard  to  attain  the  miracle,  shook  their  heacLs 
sadlv.  Por  from  tlie  evening  when  Abu  Hanna  had  taken  the  trem- 
bling little  woman  from  the  terrors  of  Ellis  Island  and  had  brought 
her  in  the  extravagant,  hired  carriage  to  his  humljle  abode  in  Brook- 
lyn, it  had  been  quite  plain  to  her  self-sacrificing  children  that  Umn 
Paris  was  miseral)ly  homesick. 

Not  even  the  rollicking  grandchildren  could  rouse  her  from  her 
brooding  despondency.  Comfortably  fat.  ridiculously  bow-legged, 
they  frolicked  about  her,  talking  in  a  strange  tongue.  She  hardly 
realized  that  they  were  her  grandchildren,  so  alien  they  seemed. 

Prom  her  stool  Umn  Paris  was  suppo.sed  to  be  watching  them. 
But  even  the  two-year-old,  wriggling  in  his  go-cart,  heeded  her 
little.  He  had  a  way  of  squealing  impishly  whenever  she  touched 
him;  Umn  Paris  could  not  rememl)er  that  her  babies  ever  made 
such  impudent  sounds,  plainly  he  must  have  learned  this  irreverent 
sort  of  thing  from  the  Americans.  Moreover,  he  had  a  great  pro- 
pensity  for  crawling  out   of  his   go-cart   and   creeping   toward    his 
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brothers  who  played  in  the  gutter.  It  was  Umn  Faris'  task  to  rescue 
him  and  drag  him  back,  howling,  from  the  longed-for  vantage. 

Umn  Faris  hated  the  gutter.  It  seemed  to  her  that  nothing  was 
uglier  than  the  gutter  and  the  curbing  and  the  sidewalk  and  the 
dmgy  houses.  They  had  lied  to  her,  Abu  and  Umn  Hanna,  they 
had  told  her  they  would  bring  her  to  a  fair  country,  and  they  had 
brought  her  to  a  land  of  gutters. 

It  was  warm  in  the  doorway,  but  Umn  Faris  shivered  and  drew 
her  shabby  khalah  closer  about  her  shoulders.  She  blinked  a  little 
in  the  sunshine.  The  sunlight  was  not  kind  to  her,  it  showed  how 
shabby  and  faded  were  her  garments,  it  brought  out  all  the  dingi- 
ness  of  the  uka  that  covered  her  coarse  gray  hair,  it  emphasized  tne 
hopeless  droop  of  her  tired  mouth,  the  deep  lines  of  her  swarthy 
forehead  and  the  lifeless  sag  of  her  heavily  ornamented  ears.  Umn 
Faris  looked  very,  very  old  in  the  glittering  spring  sunshine. 

The  impudent  grandson  wriggled  himself  free  from  the  go-cart 
strap  and  pulled  himself  up  the  three  steps  to  the  street  level.  He 
wavered  on  the  second  step  and  sat  down  heavily,  but  he  crowed 
triumphantly  at  the  top  and  his  dark  eyes  shone  with  achievement. 

"Up!   Up!   Up!"   he  cried. 

His  next  larger  brother  got  out  of  the  gutter  and  glared  at  him 
disapprovingly.  And  Salome,  their  sister,  with  all  the  authority  of 
her  six  years,  promptly  yelled  out  a  delicious  jargon  of  English  and 
Arabic  that  brought  their  mother  hurrying  to  the  window. 

"Umn  Hanna — Umn  Hanna — Meesis  Faris — mama — thees  babee 
ees  run  awa-ay — Umn  Faris  ees  permeet  thad  he  s'all  run  awa-ay! 
ShuVamalfih?    (What  shall  I  do  about  it .»)  " 

The  mother  laughed,  the  easy  laughter  of  the  indolent. 

"Chase  heem  een  thad  cart,  Sal  me!"  she  admonished  as  she 
ambled  out  the  areaway  to  fasten  the  straps.  She  kissed  the  baby 
resoundingly  when  he  whimpered.  Then  she  stopped  and  patted 
the  old  woman's  shoulders. 

"He  climbs  like  a  goat,"  she  remarked  in  Arabic,  "but  thou 
must  watch  more  closely — he  is  the  son  of  thy  son!" 

Umn  Faris  nodded  uncomfortably. 

"Guard  him  well,  now,"  she  continued,  "I  must  go  to  fetch 
more  lentils  and  some  meat." 

Salome  drew  diplomatically  closer  to  her  mother's  skirts  and 
snuggled  cunningly  against  the  fat  hand. 

'I  weesh  thad  I  go — me!"  she  coaxed. 

Wee  Khalil  pulled  himself  out  of  the  gutter  and  ran  awkwardly. 

"Me— I  go—"  he  panted,  "Me— I  weesh  thad  I  go!" 

"Oh — ho!"   chuckled   his   mother   teasingly.      "When   the   salt 
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blossoms  thou  shalt  go  but  not  today—"  but  they  coaxed  so  prettily 
that  she  could  not  resist  them,  so  presently  the  three  of  them  were 
moviiu'  down  the  street  toward  the  greengrocer's  shop,  Umn  Hanna 
marchmg  proudly  as  became  the  mother  of  five  and  her  babies  strut- 
ting so  much  as  their  funny  bow-legs  would  allow. 

Marketing  cannot  be  accomplished  rapidly.  The  delicate  de- 
lights of  bargaining,  the  delicious  opportunities  for  gossiping  were 
far  too  agreeable  to  be  hurried.  Umn  Hanna  was  a  sociable  soul, 
she  had  a  keen  Oriental  curiosity  about  the  doings  of  her  neighbors 
and  she  loitered  along  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing herself. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  turned  homeward,  her  arms  filled 
with  bulkv  bundles  of  lentils,  onions  and  cucumbers,  with  the  chil- 
dren trotting  obediently  behind  her,  sucking  little  round  mamouls 
she  had  purchased  in  the  sweet  shop. 

Agnes  O'Brien,  aged  three,  spied  wee  Khalil's  feast  and  grasped 
for  it  bellifcrentlv.  The  sounds  of  international  strife  rose  above 
the  incessant  clamor  of  the  street. 

"Shame  on  ye!  Aggie!"  screamed  her  mother,  energetic,  wroth- 
ful  and  abusive  as  she  snatched  the  small  marauder's  spoils  and 
restored  them  to  the  wide-eyed  Khalil,  "the  divil  was  grinnin'  when 
ye  was  born,  ye  naughty  brat!  Shame  on  ye!  A-stealin'  a  dago 
bov's  food!" 

'  Umn  Hanna  reached  good-naturedly  into  her  bundle  and  pulled 
forth  a  little  cake  which  she  tucked  into  Agnes'  sticky  fingers. 

"Chide  her  nod,"  she  pleaded,  sweetly,  "eet  ees  impossibl'  thad 
the  young  know  all  theen^s.  Me,  I  haf  a  leetle  boy  'ome— hee  ees 
nod  know  'ow  to  stay  een  hees  cart — thad  one,  but  I  do  nod  chide — 

me. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  unbent  a  little;   few  could  resist  the  gentle  Oriental 

courtesy  of  Umn  Hanna. 

"Have  ye  more  childer  home?"  she  asked  idly. 

Umn  Hanna's  dark  eyes  shone  with  pride. 

"Allah  haf  blessed  me  mooch,"  she  declared  happily,  "me— I 
haf  feeve— Hanna,  mv  first  bom,  'oo  ees  the  joy  of  hees  fathaire; 
Asaad— he  ees  a  sly  "one!  Ver'  shatir  (smart),  those  ones  be  ad 
school— an'  you  see  weeth  me  thees  leetle  Sal'me  an'  Khalil— an'  thad 
babee— ah!  He  ees  a  mos' nice  babee!  He  ees  watch  over  by  Umn 
Faris,  the  mothaire  of  hees  fathaire." 

"Ye've  worse  luck  nor  I,"  admitted  Mrs.  O'Brien  condescend- 
inglv,  "I've  onlv  three  brats  to  worry  on— an'  no  mother-in-law— 1| 
she 'added  exultantly,  "God  rest  her  soul,  she's  buried  in  Ireland!" 

"But  thees— one  thad  I  tole  you  ees  Umn  Paris,  the  mothaire 
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of  Faris,  my  'ushand,"  protested  Umn  Hanna,  a  trifle  bewildered  by 
so  much  vernacular  and  only  half  comprehending  the  O'Brien  scorn 
of  relatives  by  marriage.  "She  haf  come  ad  thees  land  of  Br-rooklyn 
to  dwell  all  her  days  weeth  us — "  she  sighed,  "but  she  ees  ver'  sad. 
Een  the  winter  she  came  an'  she  was  ver'  seeck  of  seeckness-of-boat 
— an'  now  she  ees  ver'  lonely,  she  say  thad  she  long  to  die.  Ver' 
nearly  she  deed  die  een  the  month  of  ole  ones  (February)  an'  thad 
ees  make  Abu  Hanna  ver'  sad — but  now  she  ees  well,  only  thad  she 
weel  nod  be  glad,  she  weel  nod  talk,  nod  even  een  Ar'beeck!" 

"  'Tis  not  Christian  talk,  that  Araby,"  adjured  Mrs.  O'Brien 
solemnly,  "I  don't  see  how  ye  twist  the  tongue  to  it." 

Umn  Hanna  laughed  as  she  journeyed  on. 

"Oh  ho!"  she  retorted  gleefully,  "me — I  nod  see  'ow  you  ees 
tweest  tongue  on  thees  Ameer-can  En'leesch!" 

A  moment  later  she  stopped  again  to  chatter  with  a  group  of  com- 
patriots in  the  language  her  alien  neighbor  scorned.  Mrs.  O'Brien 
stared  at  them  distrustfully. 

"Must  be  they's  no  good  to  what  they're  jibberin'  if  they  can't 
say  it  in  plain  talk,"  she  said,  "  'tis  a  looney  way  to  argy^'tis  no 
place  for  such  talk,  this  country!" 

They  were  very  merry,  these  Syrian  women,  as  they  gossiped 
together,  their  children  playing  at  their  feet.  The  land  of  Brooklyn 
was  a  land  of  peace  for  them.  They  were  still  young,  they  were  free 
from  the  old  world's  terror  of  wars  and  taxes,  their  husbands  were 
fairly  prosperous  in  the  gay  little  shops  that  grew  more  numerous 
year  by  year,  and  so  they  laughed  great  laughs  of  contentment  that 
were  good  to  hear.  Just  now  they  were  giggling  slily  as  they  crowded 
about  Umn  Butrus  to  stare  at  her  gaudy  spring  hat.  Secretly  they 
all  longed  for  it,  they  knew  that  they,  too,  should  attain  the  glory  of 
hats  as  soon  as  their  fortunes  permitted,  but  they  teased  the  pretty 
little  woman  outrageously. 

"Is  thy  head  a  garden  to  blossom.^"  demanded  Umn  Hanna 
touching  one  of  the  nodding  roses. 

Umn  Faris,  from  the  doorway,  had  been  watching  Umn  Hanna's 
loitering  progress  down  the  street  for  many  moments.  She  stared 
at  the  tittering  group  of  women  sullenly.  Their  haj)piness  hurt  her 
cruelly.  She  nated  this  strange  land  and  she  hated  them  for  being 
merry  in  it. 

Was  it  a  decent  land  where  women  loitered  laughing  on  the 
public  way  ?  Was  it  a  decent  land  where  a  daughter-in-law  ruled  in 
the  household  and  bade  the  honorable  mother  of  the  husband  to 
watch  the  babies .'  Umn  Faris  twisted  her  colorless  lips  in  deep 
disgust.     She  closed  her  eyes  defiantly  to  shut  out  the  hateful  alien 
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sights.  She  swayed  mournfully  as  she  brooded  over  her  wrath.  Old 
and  inilovt'iy  she  sat  in  the  spring  sunshine  and  hitterly  longed  for 
death  tu  release  her  from  this  abhorred  eountry. 

Beside  her  the  baby  grandson  chattered  softly — but  in  English! 

"'Ello!  'Ello!"  he  echoed,  and  then  he  squirmed  restlessly. 
"Up!    Ui)!"  he  pleadetl. 

But  Umn  Faris  would  not  even  open  her  eyes.  Let  that  idle 
woman  wlio  was  wandering  about  the  streets  care  for  the  child,  Umn 
Faris  would  not.  Presently  she  became  aware  without  opening  her 
eyes  that  the  baby  had  freed  himself  again  from  the  straps.  The 
victorious  lilt  of  his  naughty  voice  sounded  much  farther  away. 
Umn  Faris  sulked  like  a  child. 

Let  the  baby  fall  if  he  would!  ^laybe  his  cries  would  bring  her 
careless  dau<rhter-in-law  awav  from  those  laughing  women! 

But  though  she  waited  expectantly  she  heard  no  cry.  And  pres- 
ently the  persistent  "up!  up!"  sounded  above  her  head.  This  made 
her  open  her  eyes  from  curiosity.  The  rascal  was  nowliere  to  be 
seen.  Umn  Faris  stood  up  in  dismay.  She  looked  (juickly  down 
the  street.  While  she  had  been  sulking  the  laughing  group  of  women 
had  vanished  around  the  corner. 

"Up!  Up!  Up!"  panted  the  baby  sturdily.  He  had  climbed  out 
of  the  areaway  and  up  the  steps  to  the  open  door  of  the  house,  his 
fat  legs  disappearing  in  the  doorway. 

L'mn  Faris  started  after  him  angrily.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
old  house  there  dwelt  a  family  her  son  scorned.  He  would  not  want 
his  son  to  enter  their  walls.  She  crawled  up  the  stairs  after  him  as 
fast  as  her  rheumatic  old  liml)s  could  follow.  Hut  it  was  not  fast 
enough. 

lie  was  already  halfway  up  the  dingy  stairs  to  the  second  floor, 
clinging  to  the  spindles,  chuckling  adorably. 

"Up!  Up!"  he  laughed  and  went  the  faster  when  she  called. 
He  was  roguishness  incarnate. 

Thus  they  stuml)led  along,  the  rollicking  baby  and  the  cross  old 
woman,  around  the  hallways  and  up  the  worn  stairs  until  the  baby 
disappeared  into  a  scpiare  of  blue  sky  and  the  woman,  terror  in  her 
heart,  crept  gropingly  after  him. 

There  were  smooth  little  pebbles  on  the  tarred  roof  and  the  baby 
clutched  them  happilv. 

"Ah!"  he  si<rhed  comfortably,  "Ah— nice!" 

Umn  Faris  sighed  with  relief  when  she  beheld  him  unhurt.  She, 
too,  sat  down  on  the  pebbles,  utterly  weary  from  her  unwonted  exer- 
tion. She  held  his  garment  tight  and  scolded  him  in  breathless 
Arabic. 
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"Thou  wicked,  wicked  little  fox!"  she  muttered. 

The  baby,  fascinated  with  the  pebbles,  paid  no  heed.  Umn 
Faris  at  last  caught  her  breath  and  looked  about  her.  She  saw  noth- 
ing save  flapping  clothes  drying  in  the  April  wind.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been  from  her  son's  doorway — her  daughter-in-law 
dried  their  linen  in  a  courtyard — and  she  wondered  idly  why  clothes 
were  drying  in  this  place.    She  pulled  herself  to  her  feet  wearily. 

Suddenly  the  freshening  breeze  caught  a  blanket  that  hung  be- 
fore her  and  flung  it  sidewise  over  the  scuttle  door. 

It  left  Umn  Faris  looking  straight  across  an  open  space,  over  the 
pebbles  of  the  roof,  over  the  flat  tops  of  the  next  roofs  and  beyond 
the  great  stretches  of  the  warehouses  and  wharves  into  the  dazzling 
waters  of  the  bay.  A  blur  of  riotous  blue,  towers  rising  in  mists  of 
smoke,  a  green  island  glistening  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  and 
bridges  all  shadowy  in  April  sunlight. 

Umn  Faris  lifted  her  sad  old  eyes  and  really  saw  America  for  the 
first  time.  She  walked  across  the  pebbly  space  like  one  in  a  dream, 
she  leaned  against  the  railing  and  stared. 

Her  tired  soul  drank  in  the  wonderful  bigness  of  it  all.  Her 
shoulders  straightened  a  little  and  she  breathea  deeply. 

"Up!   Up!'   coaxed  the  baby  at  her  feet. 

She  lifted  him  in  her  arms. 

"Up!   Up!"  he  triumphed,  waving  his  fat  hands. 

And  Umn  Faris  spoke  her  first  English  word. 

"Up!   Up!"  she  laughed  comprehendingly. 

There  was  a  bench  by  the  chimney,  she  sat  down  upon  it  and 
held  the  child  close  to  her  heart,  staring  over  his  dusky  little  head 
to  feast  her  tired  eyes  in  the  glorious  blue  of  the  waters. 

And  as  she  looked  she  swayed  to  and  fro  unconsciously  and  her 
grandson,  sleepy  from  his  climb,  crooned  contentedly.  After  a  time 
she  began  chanting  a  queer  little  tune  to  him,  the  words  came  spon- 
taneously from  her  old  lips,  she  measured  rhymthically  after  the 
manner  of  her  people. 

"In  the  land  or  thy  fathers,"  she  murmured, 
"Have  I  sat  many  times  on  the  housetop! 
Very  often  in  the  evening 

Thus  have  I  watched  the  sunset  from  the  housetop! 
Once  when  I  was  a  maiden  I  hid  myself  on  the  housetop, 
I  hid  myself  from  an  old  man — a  man  they  would  have  me  wed! 
Then  when  the  stars  came  forth,  there  came  to  me 
Over  the  housetops,  my  lover! 

He  was  young — lie  was  brave  and  swept  me  away  with  him  over 
the  housetops! 
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Then  there  was  fighting  and  strife,  but  he  hid  me  secure  on  his 
housetop! 

In  Heirut,  on  the  mountainside,  on  a  housetop!" 

The  bahv  was  asleep.  Umn  Paris  stared  down  at  him.  She  was 
like  a  woman  in  a  wonderful  dream.  And  she  bent  more  closely 
over  him  as  she  swayed,  and  her  voice  was  infinitely  deep  and  sweet. 

"On  a  housetoi)  I  have  cradled  in  mine  arms  thy  father,"  she 
whispered,  "  thy  fatlier,  my  first-born ! "    And  then  she,  too,  was  still. 

The  wind  blew  her  gray  hair  in  curling  strands  around  her  ilka, 
it  brought  a  touch  of  color'  to  her  sallow  cheeks,  the  lovely  shimmer 
of  the  sunlit  waters  was  reflected  in  her  glowing  eyes. 

It  was  sunset  when  they  found  her;  she  looked  amazed  into  her 
son's  frightened  face. 

"I  thought— I  thought—,"  he  stammered,  "I  thought  thou  had 
grown  too  *sad  for  life — that  thou  had  died,  little  mother  of  my 
heart ! 

"Foolish  one,"  she  responded  serenely,  "shall  one  as  old  as  1 
die  of  grief.'    Life  is  not  all  grief." 

He  stared  at  her  in  awe,  not  comprehending.  The  baby  stirred 
in  his  sleep  and  the  man  stooped  awkwardly  to  lift  him.  The  touch 
of  his  hands  brought  a  smile  to  the  woman's  luminous  eyes. 

"Son  of  my  youth."  she  murmured  tenderly,  "dost  thou  remem- 
ber how  often"  on  another  housetop  I  have  cradled  thee  thus  in  my 

She  stumbled  stiffly  to  her  feet  and  shaded  her  eyes  from  the 
setting  sun.  She  stood  proudly,  her  head  lifted,  her  gaze  serene, 
there  was  a  newfound  healing  peace  in  her  bruised  old  heart. 

Suddenlv  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  gleaming  bay. 

"Thou  art  right  to  boast  of  this  land!"  she  cried.  "I,  too,  shall 
boast  hereafter!  It  is  not  like  Beirut— that— that  will  always  be 
mine  own,  but  this  is  the  land  that  has  seemed  good  to  thee  and  in 
it — I  have  found  another  housetop!" 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BRICK  HOUSE  IN  PER- 
MANENT ARCHITECTURE:  ITS  HOME 
QUALITY  AND  CHARM 

jHERE  is  a  certain  little  village  in  a  remote  fertile 
valley  of  Pennsylvania  whose  history  is  rooted  deep 
in  memories  of  the  early  colonists  who  settled  there. 
In  the  peace  and  seclusion  of  this  valley  these  wan- 
derers from  home  seemed  to  have  found  happiness. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  said  to  themselves:  "Here  we  will 
live  and  die;  here  we  will  build  our  homes,  and  here 
our  children  will  grow  up  into  peace  and  plenty."  And  so  the  sen- 
timent throughout  the  little  village  that  sprang  into  existence  and 
the  homes  in  the  village,  was  one  of  permanence.  No  mere  set- 
tlers' cabins  found  mushroom  growth  on  the  hillsides;  everything 
was  planned  for  the  future;  the  houses,  small  and  large,  were  built 
of  brick,  houses  that  would  last  for  generations.  It  may  be  that 
these  early  settlers  realized  the  possibilities  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
permanence  in  the  brick  house.  Perhaps,  in  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  they  had  observed  it  growing 
old  gracefully,  and  remembered  that  from  year  to  year  and  from 
generation  to  generation  it  took  on  a  mellower  and  friendlier  tone, 
that  in  time  it  attracted  to  itself  vines  from  the  nearby  flower  bed, 
and  after  many  seasons  withdrew  into  the  landscape  about  it,  fur- 
nishing a  most  beautiful  color  note.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
decide  just  how  far  into  the  beauty  of  things  the  early  settler  per- 
mitted his  mind  to  wander,  for  he  was  not  a  sentimental  person 
and  he  was  often  harassed  by  poverty,  perplexed  by  religious  doubt, 
and  all  about  him  was  the  problem  of  the  Indian. 

But  whether  his  feeling  was  practical  or  aesthetic,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  his  desire  for  a  home  found  satisfaction  in  the  brick 
house,  well  designed,  sturdily  constructed,  and  planned  so  inevita- 
bly for  peace  and  comfort  and  right  living  that  the  result  was  beauty. 
These  Colonists  had  wandered  about  long  years  enough  to  have 
grown  heartsick  for  what  stood  as  the  greatest  privilege,  the  per- 
manent home.  How  much  of  gratitude  went  into  the  building  of 
these  houses  in  the  Lovely  Valley  one  may  not  say,  but  that  their 
friendliness  is  evident  and  their  beauty  permanent  would  indicate 
that  they  were  built  as  monuments  to  the  discovery,  by  these  men 
of  travail,  of  the  opportunity  of  finally  taking  root  in  the  soil  and 
of  establishing  permanent  relation  with  the  land. 

And  today  a  Traveler  journeying  through  this  Valley  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  gazing  upon  these  old  brick  houses,  which  have  been 
homes  from  the  first  closing  in  of  roof  and  door,  will  find,  as  he 
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stands  on  tlu>  windin;,'  roadway,  with  tlit-  hi-i-s  liuniming  in  tlie 
clover  fields,  with  peace  and  beauty  about  him,  that  not  the  least 
of   his   iov   is   the   t'riendlv   aspect   of   the   gentle   old   dwellin^rs   that 


seem  to  welcome  him 
for  generations  past. 
the  Traveler  is  a  man 


as  thev  have   welcomed  familic- 
If 


or    i.y^vt^!ttiJ, 
,g   1910.    *)-      /A^ 

imagination,  and  even  if  *;;^ij*.''^ 
he  is  not,  but  only  prac-  ■""^°- 
tical  and  wise,  he  will 
realize  that  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  well-con- 
trived, well-adjusted  brick 
house  that  seems  to  have 
a  special  significance,  as 
though  it  were  somehow 
predestined  to  l)e  a  home- 
stead"      that     it      belongs     in  brick   house    designed    by    ROBERT   a.    TAYLOR. 

quiet  gardens,  with  brick-paved  pathways  and  bowers  of  climbing 
roses,  and  he  hopes  for  a  lattice  window  back  of  the  roses,  and  he 
is  sure  of  a  friendly  homely  existence  within  the  brick  walls. 

OF  COURSE,  every  traveler  who  passes  through  the  Lovely 
Willey  mav  not  feel  in  this  poetic  way  about  the  brick  house. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  pedestrian  on  the  sunny  road- 
way who  is  a  cement  enthusiast,  or  who  may  be  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  claj)l)oard  house,  or  of  one  who  has  j)inned  his 
faith  in  modern  domestic  architecture  to  the  style  born  of  the  old 
Mission  buildings,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  outlined  against  the 
brilliant  California  sky.  We  cannot  expect  architectural  enthu- 
siasm limited  to  one  expression  in  America.  l)ecause  we  are  a  people 
of  many  tastes  and  many  needs,  and  happily  just  now  we  have 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  independent  point  of 
view  toward  architecture  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  culiiv;;te, 
and  we  do  not  intend  that  any  one  person  or  style  shall  dominate 
that  taste.  With  our  diversified  landscape,  our  difl'erent  kinds  of 
climate,  with  our  mountains  and  valleys,  seashore  and  plains,  we 
have  the  opportunity  for  almost  every  kind  of  home  building  that 
the  heart  of  man  may  crave.  All  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  this 
craving  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sincere  desire  to  create  a  good 
dwelling  for  a  man's  own  life  and  the  joy  of  his  own  neighborhood. 
Here  in  America  we  have  only  lately  and  very  slowly  awak- 
ened to  the  desire  for  this  home  quality  in  our  dwellings.  We 
have  wanted  the  house  that    our    neighbor  would    admire,    or  the 
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reproduction  of  the  house  that  our  neighbor  had  admired  some- 
where in  foreign  lands.  We  seemed  to  seek  through  our  buildings 
an  opportunity  to  be  flattered.  Our  estimate  of  the  place  we  lived 
in  was  how  we  felt  about  its  appearance,  not  the  peace  and  com- 
fort   it  afforded    us.     We 


jS.'?-* 
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,1...       judged  it   as    a    stranger, 
''*''"■  '  cci^r,i!ht,d.    not  for  the  home 

l*ilO,     by    the  1  • .  A 

BuMi,,e  quality.  As  an 
'^^^.  English  visitor 
pathetically  and 
most  wittily  remarked, 
"Americans  seem  to 
regard  their  houses  as 
something  to  escape 
from."  Our  interests 
have  been  away  from 
the  fireside,  out  in  our 
concert  halls,  in  our  theaters  and  in  our  market-places.  As  the 
French  people  have  advanced  from  the  phrase  "where  one  lives" 
to  the  use  of  our  English  word  "home,"  we  seemed  to  abandon  both 
the  sentiment  and  the  expression  of  it  for  the  sake  ^^^g 
of  a  hurried,  restless,  excited  pursuit  of  what  we 
have  fancied  pleasure  to  be.  We  have  not  sought 
Lovely  Valleys  in  which  to  build  permanent  brick 
houses.  We  have  put  up  our  enormous  hotels,  with  ^ 
elevators  to  take  us  quickly  away  from  them  and  S| 
cabs  at  the  door  to  hasten  our  escape. 

But  whatever  phases  of  development  a  nation 
goes  through  in  pursuit  of  the  various  will-o'-the- ' 
wisps  flickering  through  its  civilization,  the  homesickness  for  the 
hearthstone  will  always  come  back  sooner  or  later.  And  we  have 
just  now  reached  that  period  of  honne  sickness  in  America.  As  a 
result  we  are  leaving  our  cities,  the  more  intelligent,  the  more 
thoughtful  of  us,  to  find  comfort  or  peace  or  opportunity  for  work 
in  the  country.  And  the  minute  a  man's  face  is  turned  toward  the 
country  with  affection,  his  heart  softens  at  the  word  "home."  And 
when  once  the  desire  for  home  is  awakened,  the  building  of  the 
home  dwelling  place  becomes  a  matter  of  great  significance,  and 
its  beauty  and  permanence  the  absorbing  thought  of  his  days. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  slowly  reach  a  developed  ideal  of  home 
beauty,  but  the  ideal  must  grow  through  love  of  home,  and  the  love 
will  come  as  we  seek  more  and  more  earnestly  the  peace  and  repose 
of  the  Lovely  Valley  for  our  daily  life.     Not  because  the  Traveler 
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had  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  cement  or  wood  or  stone,  did  he 
build  his  homestead  of  brick,  but  because  down  in  the  Valley  the 
old  brick  houses  had  touched  his  imatjiiiation,  because  they  seemed 
to  hold  in  essence  the  home  (juality  his  heart  was  heavy  with.  These 
houses  had  been  built  with  the  greatest  simplicity  out  of  the  material 
that  the  Colonists  found  at  hand,  and  so  were  in  harmony  with  the 
landscape;  they  were  built  for  home  life  and  so  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  epitome  of  what  could  be  wrought  as  a  symbol  of  home  exist- 
ence. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  the  brick  house.  After  the  first 
expense  of  building,  it  is  less  costly  than  many  other  kinds  of  con- 
struction; it    adjusts  it- 

self  to  various  styles  ot    ™»;J^,'*'   ,   1%  «»»  <=* 

architecture,  to  the  sim-    *;;,•;.'„ 
plicity    of   the   Colonial    "'^'-  _ 

period,  to  the  more  or-  ^  >'^3f!%rT* 

nate  and  la  vish  Jacobean         /^:\v--    /!;^-  /  .^v 
style;    it   may  l)e   made       "    '    - 'l^!  t    d 

equallv  effective  for  the  ^  ^iv^   '^"^-^^ 

small    bungalow  or  for      '1'^^^-S^f^^*^^'^^*^0:j 

the     stately      mansion; 

there  is  indeed  no  end 

to  the  variation  of  beauty  and  color  which  can   be  achieved  by  an 

understanding  use  of  brick.     There  is  no  more  permanent  building 

material  than  brick,  witness  the  examples    of  this  architecture  still 

remaining  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

FOR  a  period  in  America  we  lost  our  sense  of  proportion  toward 
an  aesthetic  valuation  of  brick.  We  massed  it  in  flat  sur- 
faces, often  we  painted  the  brick  and  the  mortar  one  color; 
we  built  it  without  interest  in  its  architectural  possibilities;  we 
erected  long  lines  o  city  brick  houses  all  the  same  color  and  tone. 
It  also  became  a  means  of  easy  development  in  the  quick  upbuilding 
of  crude  frontier  towns.  It  was  used  without  understanding,  until 
the  brick  houses  became  almost  an  architectural  byword.  Finally 
we  turned  away  from  it  or  from  the  usual  presentation  of  it,  and  for 
the  time  centered  our  interest  in  the  wood  structures. 

And  then  we  proceeded  to  do  very  largely  to  wood  what  we  had 
been  doing  to  brick,  we  forgot  its  possibility  for  beauty  and  all  tlie 
lovely  association  which  the  well-constructed  wood  house  has  had  in 
the  architectural  development  of  each  nation.  We  put  up  the  clap- 
board shantv.  We  used  up  good  forests  to  l)uild  bad  houses.  We 
degenerated  from  the  shanty  to  the  terrible  building  known  through 
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our  suburbs as 
the  Queen 
Anne  house, 
which  was  a 
matter  of 
openwork 
walls  and  gin- 
gerbread trim- 
ming. As  we 
lost  our  love 
of  home  and 
our  apprecia- 
tion of  good 
in    relation  to 


construction  we  seemed  to  lose  our  color  sense 
architecture  until  our  suburban  houses  became  blotches  on  the 
landscape  and  our  city  houses  indicated  that  our  metropolitan  life 
might  be  a  prison  routine. 

Today  we  are  once  more  thinking  about  our  homes,  about  the 
beauty  of  them,  of  the  value  of  permanence,  of  their  relation  to  the 
kind  of  life  we  are  living;  about  the  effect  they  will  have  upon  our 
sons  and  daughters  as  they  grow  up  to  be  real  American  men  and 
women.  The  result  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  we  are  turn- 
ing toward  the  country  for  the  life  of  these  sons  and  daughters,  and 
we  are  building  in  the  country  homes  that  will  outlive  our  own  life, 
that  will  be  monuments  for  generations  to  come  of  the  awakening 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  necessity  of  a  beautiful,  satisfy- 
ing home  life,  if  the  nation  is  to  make 
the  progress  which  we  have  all  in  our 
hearts  hoped  for  it. 

The  brick  house  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  furnishing  its  own  beautiful 
color  spot  in  the  landscape,  and  with 
the  present  method  of  varying  the  color  '  I'^I, ,  .. 
in  the  brick  in  its  manufacture,  and  ^  j,/  .3>| 
with  the  mortar  used  in  the  natural  ,' \W|  "' 
tone  and  raked  out  between  the  brick,  "^^^ ' 
a  picturesque  effect  of  rich  and  subtle  •':^^'^- 
coloring  can  be  achieved  which  would  °"^^''-°^«"'^'^'''*^'^'^'^°"*  •^°«"'^°''- 
only  be  possible  in  other  architecture  after  very  many  years  of 
weathering  and  mellowing. 

A  house  of  brick,  well  thought  out,  may  be  made  to  harmonize 
most  interestingly  with  almost  any  kind  of  landscape.  It  is  most 
friendly  in  effect  if  adjusted  to  a  sloping  hillside;  if  it  stands  on  flat 
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ground  it  onlv  needs  the  close  proximity  of  an  apple  orchard.  In 
the  woods  it  relieves  gloom  and  monotony,  and  on  the  seashore  it  is 
in  beautiful  contrast  to  the  gray  tones  and  the  l.lu.^  sweep  of  the  water. 
There  is  but  one  point  to  be  considered  in  plantuig  a  (lower  gar- 
den for  the  brick  house.  Vivid  red  flowers  should  be  kept  back  in 
the  separate  flower  beds  or  in  th.>  hedges  at  the  s.<l<>  ot  the  garden 
enclosure.  The  poppy,  salvia  and  red  geniniuni  should  not  l.e 
l)rought  too  close  to  any  iil/T^V/f  k  a 
tone  of  brick  house  ex-  B'^i"'  , ,'  ''*  ^~ 
cept  those  of  yellow.  -y-i-t'-^n. 

The  use  of  brick  in  the 
garden  wall  is  a  thing  that 
the  English  people  have 
brought  to  perfection.  What 
could  be  lovelier  than  old 
English  gardens  hedged  about 
by  luick  walls,  with  the  apri- 
cots and  pears  growing  against  their  sunny  exposure.  And  what  so 
friendly  as  the  brick  pathway  with  flowers  close  at  the  edge,  and  even  a 
weed  or  two  under  one's  feet,  leading  to  the  capacious  and  the  kindly 
entrance  of  the  old  brick  house.  We  have  lost  sight  in  America  of  the 
value  of  the  brick  pavement  in  th<>  town  or  country  landscape.  To 
be  sure,  it  eventually  becomes  quite  uneven,  it  is  never  very  neat 
and  crisp,  but  what  "color  it  lends  to  the  pathway  and  how  inti- 
mately it  is  related  to  the  brick  house  itself,  and  how  it  branches  away 
and  leads  you  out  to  the  brick  wall  where  the  fruit  is  ripe,-— the  w^all 
which  seems  somehow  to  shelter  you  from  the  world  with  most 
friendly  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  gentle  lure  for  the 
stranger  without  the  gate. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  brick  house  is  an  excellent 
investment.  Well  constructed  at  the  start,  it  needs  very  little  re])air, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  more  beautiful  from  year  to 
year  instead  of  increasingly  shabby,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our 

wooden  .structures;  generally 
the  case  where  the  houses  are 
painted  instead  of  Ijeing  oiled. 
And  if  one  stops  to  think  of  it, 
what  an  inartistic  as  well  as 
unfriendly  thing  it  is  to  paint 
a  house  over  from  time  to 
time  in  quite  a  new  and  differ- 

DECORATIVE    DETAIL    OF    BRICK    HOUSE    DESIGNED  eUt    Color.        IIoW    CaU    WC    llOpC 
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a  dwelling  that  is  green  one  sjiring  and  red  another  and  yellow 
another;  that  from  year  to  year  has  a  different  face  for  us,  and 
seems  to  be  striving  in  a  crude  way  to  keep  in  fashion  ?  What 
would  we  think  of  a  friend  who  came  to  us  one  season  as  a 
blonde,  and  the  next  as  a  brunette,  and  then  suddenly  startled  us 
as  we  were  trying  to  form  some  sweet  tie  or  association, 
in  the  guise  of  a  striking  Venetian  type,  all  red  and  gold  and  orange  ? 
No  sense  of  affection  can  spring  in  your  heart  for  the  house  that  does 
not  grow  old  beautifully,  that  does  not  hold  the  same  friendly  aspect 
from  year  to  year,  changing  only  as  the  hand  of  time  is  laid  upon  it. 
We  want  to  find  in  our  houses  what  we  seek  in  our  friendships,  an 
unchanging  quality,  a  welcome  and  a  surety  of  peace  and  comfort. 
The  great  difficulty  in  America  has  been  that  we  have  built   tem- 

f)orary  houses  to  live  in  until  we  should  grow  rich  enough  to  afford 
uxurious  dwellings.  So  instead  of  homes  we  have  had,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  places  which  we  were  waiting  to  move  from, 
inartistic,  impermanent,  destructive  to  all  home  feeling.  We  have 
not  built  for  ourselves,  or  for  posterity,  but  just  to  house  ourselves 
until  the  boom  struck  our  town.  But  at  last  we  are  seeking  for 
homes,  even  beginning  to  build  them. 

The  Traveler  who  built  his  new  brick  house  in  the  Lovely  old 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  is  but  a  symbol  to  us  of  the  newly  awakened 
spirit  of  understanding  toward  the  beauty  of  home  life  and  the 
right  construction  of  the  home,  and  the  Lovely  Valley  toward  which 
so  many  of  us  are  turning  our  faces  is  just  country  life  which  is 
calling  us  all  over  the  nation,  and  which  we  must  return  to  before 
the  full  peace  and  beauty  of  which  the  nation  is  capable  will  be  dis- 
covered. 


DESIGNED    BY 
WILLIAM    G.    HOLFORD 
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A  PIONEER  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  AND  ITS 
LESSON:  BY  ISAAC  RUSSELL 

HEX  the  Far  West  was  still  a  \vil(l(M-ness,  and  the 
cowljoy  and  his  lung-horneil  cattle  had  not  yet  dis- 
placed the  lovinjf  butlalo  of  the  lowlands  of  Kansas 
and  Xelnaska,  a  little  group  of  homeseekers  made 
their  difficidt  way  u])  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  into  the  alkali  desert  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  beyond.  There  they  found  the 
Shoshone  Indian,  the  rattlesnake  and  the  cricket  holding  divided 
swav,  alert  to  ravage  whatever  blossoming  this  arid  land  might 
achieve.  Through  incessant  toil  the  stubborn  soil  was  finally  con- 
quered, but  as  the  months  drew  into  years  another  hunger  came 
upon  these  isolated  folk,— that  desire  for  play  which  is  latent  in  every 
normal  being  who  has  not  had  joy  starved  out  of  him.  The  nearest 
theater  to  these  settlers  was  fully  a  thousand  miles  distant  by  ox 
team.  Religion  they  had  in  plen"ty,  for  they  had  been  driven  forth 
from  their  early  homes  to  seek  freedom  for  their  own  beliefs,  but 
entertauiment  and  instructive  recreation  came  rarely  into  their  lives. 
And  they  finally  realized  that  they  could  secure  only  what  they 
themselves  could  produce.  They  believed  in  the  theater  and  in  its 
power  to  instruct  as  well  as  to"  entertain,  and  among  them  were 
some  who  had  spoken  lines  from  Shakespeare  before  taking  up  this 
trek  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  result  was  an  experiment  in  com- 
munal control  of  a  theater  of  their  own,  the  effects  of  which  experi- 
ment were  widely  diffused  throughout  the  theatrical  world,  and  still 
attest  the  worth  of  their  origin. 

Born  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  States,  where  they  had  been  fairly 
familiar  with  the  drama  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  with 
the  sort  of  theaters  in  which  plays  of  the  period  were  most  fre- 
quently given,  these  people  found  their  desire  to  have  the  drama 
within' their  community  met  by  the  problem  of  first  building  a  thea- 
ter or  going  without  it-  they  chose  to  build  and  started  their  theater 
with  a  will.  No  temnorary  little  shanty  did  they  construct,  but  a 
playhouse  so  ample  tnat  iiow,  after  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  cen- 
tury the  theater  building  is  still  in  constant  use  by  the  largest  of 
contemporarv  traveling  companies. 

Pressed  as  they  were  by  their  necessities,  the  original  settlers 
commenced  the  foundations  of  their  theater  while  they  themselves 
were  still  worshiping  under  a  brush-covered  bower,  and  while  many 
of  them  were  living  in  the  dismounted  canvas-covered  wagon  l)eds 
of  the  prairie-schooners  which  had  brought  them  to  this  desert 
home.     There  was  among  them  the  man  with  the  crude  pioneer 
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sawmill  who  traded  his  planed  lumber  for  stock  in  the  playhouse, 
and  the  carpenter  took  stock  for  his  labor.  The  plowman,  when 
he  decided  that  he  would  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  stage,  was 
willing  to  take  his  pay  in  the  currency  that  was  turned  in  at  the 
box  office  of  those  days, — bushels  of  potatoes,  or  canon  firewood  by 
the  cord.  There  was  no  use  in  hoping  for  money  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, so  the  motive  of  immediate  financial  gain  was  not  an  influence 
m  supporting  their  theater  project,  and  dividends  were  a  dream  of 
remote  future.  There  was,  instead,  the  community's  hunger  for 
such  recreation  as  the  drama  could  furnish;  the  enjoyment  of  it 
was  to  be  their  profit,  the  thought  of  it  an  inspiration  to  their  effort. 

HE  families  of  the  first  actresses  who  were  placed  in  the  ama- 
teur casts  felt  the  press  of  the  general  necessity  and  approached 
then-  problem  with  a  simple-hearted  determination  to  meet  it 
as  best  they  could.  They  studied  the  roles  assigned  their  youno;  and 
lovely  daughters  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  the  better  know 
how  to  select  or  make  appropriate  costumes  for  them,  while  "the 
men  folks"  munched  their  Shakespearean  lines  with  their  lunches, 
or  spoke  them  to  their  mule  spans  as  they  drove  along.  Whatever 
they  were  by  day, — plowmen,  storekeepers,  carpenters  or  herdsmen, 
at  night  they  were  always  Green  Room  devotees,  and  the  premiere 
performances  were  fete  occasions  to  the  community. 

The  dramatic  resources  of  this  theater  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
usefulness  consisted  of  the  "Home  Dramatic  Company,"  to  which 
everyone  imagining  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  slightest  bit  of 
talent  applied  for  admission.  As  a  gift  for  acting  and  industry  com- 
mended the  ap])licant  to  consideration  he  was  allowed  up  in  front 
among  the  principals.  Sometimes  when  the  mountain  trails  were 
open  through  Great  South  Pass  and  the  Indians  were  more  than 
usually  quiet,  some  adventuresome  actor  from  east  of  the  Missouri 
would  find  his  way  thither,  to  be  welcomed  eagerly  by  the  "Home 
Dramatic  Company,"  which  could  be  counted  upon  to  give  an  en- 
thusiastic reception.  If  he  elected  to  play  Macbeth,  the  leading  man 
of  the  home  company  was  expected  to  follow  with  his  own  version 
soon  after  in  order  that  the  people  might  decide  by  comparison 
what  progress  they  themselves  were  making. 

Many  of  us  who  lived  by  the  playhouse  in  this  wilderness  recall 
the  bookkeeper  of  the  large  community  store  who  went  out  by  night 
to  play  King  Lear,  and  who  knew  every  line  of  all  the  standard 
Shakespearean  plays  by  heart.  And  we  also  knew  Seth  Williams, 
who  had  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had  taken  to 
playwriting  afterward.     Indeed,  many  of  us  who  had  been  drafted 
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to  carry  muskets  in  his  play-battalions  learucd  upon  real  battle- 
tiekls  liow  well  we  had  been  trained.  We  came  to  the  stageland 
freely  and  joyously,  our  inclination  bein<i;  the  only  lure,  the  stage- 
manager  inside  having  all  the  fun  there  was  in  the  game,  without 
the  w  orry  over  dividends.  If  anybody  knew  wlio  the  box-office  man 
was,  it  was  only  the  manager,  who  settled  up  with  him  for  the  price 
of  the  lights  and  the  salary  of  the  helper  who  tended  the  stove. 

Once  the  manager  came  out  of  his  office  and  went  back  on  the 
stage  where  he  was  needed  to  play  villain  to  the  chief  director's  role 
of  Tiero  in  "The  Silver  King."  llle  emerged  from  obscurity  at  once 
and  became  a  village  idol,  while  the  chief  director  achieved  such 
stage  success  that  he  was  elected  governor  the  very  next  time  the 
people  had  a  chance  to  cast  their  ballots. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Snowden,  whose  son^s  we  sang,  and  if  the 
applause  was  great,  she  had  them  puldished.  The  man  who  played  the 
lover  in  the  operas  this  little  community  company  undertook,  learned 
to  know  his  cast  so  well  that  he  often  rewrote  scenarios  the  better  to 
bring  out  the  particular  talent  at  local  command!  If  some  youth  in 
the  village  had  an  idea  for  a  play  he  could  win  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing at  once  and  a  chance  to  try  it  out.  The  wide-open  stage  door, 
and  the  intimate  touch  between  the  entertained  and  the  entertainers 
was  the  thing  that  impressed  itself  indelibly  as  the  hallmark  of  the 
community's  stage.  And  this  spirit  continued  out  beyond  the  cur- 
tain into  the  parquet.  Did  the  stockholder  hunt  greedily  for  his 
money  value .'  Instead,  because  there  was  no  such  value,  he  prized 
his  stock  more  highly,  for  it  gave  him  a  claim  to  two  seats  perma- 
nently, and  members  of  his  family  would  l)e  in  those  particular  seats 
each  night,  sending  flowers  forward  to  a  favorite  on  the  stage,  or 
some  relative,  perhaps,  whose  costumes  they  had  been  helping  with 
all  day. 

THE  boxes,  owned  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  community,  w^as 
each  known  by  the  name  of  its  holder,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
village  was  the  person  to  whom  everybody  looked  for  sug- 
gestions of  better  plays  if  visiting  travelers  could  tell  him  of  having 
heard  of  such  in  their  journeyings  to  New  York,  or  overseas.  After 
a  score  of  years  had  passed,  and  some  of  the  older  actors  were  be- 
coming veterans,  the  mayor  again  was  the  man  who  led  the  sub- 
scription list  and  named  the  committees  to  arrange  for  the  long 
series  of  "benefits"  that  preceded  their  final  leave-taking  from  this 
stage. 

It  was  an  intimate  kind  of  use  to  make  of  the  theater,  to  render  it 
a  means  of  interpreting  the  community's  life,  and  to  furnish  through 
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it  at  once  both  joy  and  opportunity,  with  as  little  restriction  as  pos- 
sible. The  folk-drama  spirit,  in  an  open-hearted  fealty  to  the  pioneer 
Western  life,  was  here  presented. 

And  did  it  pay  .' 

Well,  once  a  young  man  wrote  something  the  community  thought 
was  rather  good  in  the  way  of  a  home-made  drama.  Promptly  a 
purse  was  raised.  He  was  sent  touring  all  over  these  United  States 
with  "Coriantamur."  You,  perhaps,  may  never  have  heard  of  it, 
but  it  came  to  the  public  by  a  process  rich  in  possibilities.  It  was 
a  native  effort  by  someone  who  felt  life  surging  within  him.  de- 
manding a  chance  to  express  itself  in  this  way.  The  play  did  not 
go  banki'upt.  I  saw  it  in  San  Francisco.  And  less  than  a  year  ago 
I  saw  the  name  of  its  second  leading  man  (then  a  striplmg  in  his  first 
roles)  decorating  the  top  of  a  play-bill  in  a  metropolitan  theater. 

This  Pioneer  Municipal  Theater  paid  in  another  way.  There 
was  a  girl  who  did  well  in  an  opera,  and  while  some  of  her  friends 
were  urging  her  to  study  at  one  of  the  famous  schools,  others  busied 
themselves  with  subscription  lists,  to  make  this  possible.  Soon  she 
found  herself  in  New  York.  There  I  attended  a  theater  last  winter 
and  heard  the  encores  echo  to  each  of  this  young  woman's  songs  as 
leading  lady  of  "The  Beauty  Spot." 

And  more  than  in  these  ways  it  paid.  One  night  after  the 
"Home  Dramatic"  had  commenced  to  achieve  success  there  was  a 
play  put  on  which  called  for  a  child  in  arms.  None  had  yet  listed 
with  the  company,  but  one  of  the  women  members  thought  she 
knew  where  a  baby  was  to  be  found  that  would  fill  the  part.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Annie  Kiskadden  Adams  was  called  upon  to 
lend  her  little  one,  and  the  child  in  arms  who  came  on  as  the  tiniest 
member  of  the  cast  was  none  other  than  our  Maude  Adams  of  to- 
day. The  hands  that  reddened  with  the  vigor  of  their  applause  on 
the  night  of  her  first  performance  are  mostly  stilled  now,  but  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  I  saw  one  of  those  inveterate  old  "first  nighters" 
fondling  tenderly  a  little  golden  lead  pencil  made  in  the  semblance 
of  a  licorice  stick,  and  inscribed  "From  Maude  Adams  to  the  man 
who  used  to  give  her  licorice  sticks ! "  While  the  people  had  been  trek- 
king to  the  valley  Maude  Adams'  mother  had  been  born  in  a  shelter 
they  had  erected  for  the  women  on  the  mountain  trail  above  the  valley. 
A  bufi'alo  robe  had  shielded  her  from  the  winds  at  birth,  and  the  toiling 
hands  that  stripped  the  buffalo  hides  and  laid  stone  upon  stone  in  the 
building  of  that  wilderness  theater — well,  they  are  not  here  now  to 
claim  any  credit  from  the  master  of  the  Empire  Theater,  who  also, 
necessarily,  is  master  of  his  galaxy  of  stars  of  whom  that  little  girl 
of  the  wilderness  is  surely  at  this  hour  the  chief. 
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AND  tlie  chan<,'ing  days  that  endotl  the  ono-tiine  opeu  spirit? 
IV-rliaps  if  the  stock  had  been  ditlerently  held  there  would 
have  been  no  changin<j;.  But,  as  it  was,  with  the  opening  of 
the  railroad  there  came  traveling  shows,  and  with  these  shows  there 
came  tlie  iliekering  for  the  biggest  percentage  the  business  would 
bear.  And  with  the  dickering  came  dividends,  and  with  the  divi- 
dends a  tight  to  control  the  stoc-k.  It  was  found  that  the  seats  which 
were  owned  permanently  by  stockholders  cut  down  the  dividend 
margins  for  other  stockholders,  and  so  almost  all  seats  were  finally 
turned  into  the  box-othce  list,  and  the  struggle  for  revenue  was  on. 

Before  that  time  the  theater  had  been  the  town's  rallying  spot. 
Within  its  doors  the  great  men  who  had  come  as  visitors  had  been 
entertained,  the  great  preachers  had  been  listened  to  and  the  most 
fiery  of  the  political  rallies  had  been  held.  Always  those  who  had 
use'd  the  theater  had  known  the  bill  of  costs,  and  would  have  reviled 
the  manager  as  indecently  acquisitive  if  he  had  raised  the  price  of 
seats  unreasonably.  However,  one  day  a  young  man,  a  stranger 
from  the  East,  dropped  into  town.  After  that  the  local  manager 
claimed  to  be  no  more  than  a  janitor  in  his  ow^n  place,  all  the  book- 
ings being  arranged  in  the  New  York  office  by  a  syndicate.  It 
was  a  new  word  that  flashed  upon  the  community  with  instant 
potency.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  incidents  illustrating  the 
appalling  change  of  conditions  easy  for  one  to  recall  of  a  period 
immediately  following,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  coming  to  town,  who  not  being  "a  member"  of  the 
syndicate  found  she  could  not  play  in  the  theater  where  once  she 
would  have  been  honored.  And  whatever  the  people  thought  of  it, 
they  could  do  nothing  except  try  to  hear  her  as  best  they  could  in 
an  "open-air  concert  hall  fourteen  miles  out  in  the  country  which 
they  secured  for  her  performance  w'ith  difficulty  in  the  face  of 
monopoly  opposition. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  not  only  was  the  open  theater  of  the 
old  days  closed  to  her  but  also  every  other  hall  in  the  city,  friends  of 
the  theatrical  management  having  rented  them  all  for  her  dates,  "on 
orders  from  the  East."  Later  Miss  Blanche  Bates  arrived,  and 
the  people  longed  to  welcome  her  home,  for  with  Eleanor  Robson 
and  Harry  Corson  Clark  and  Ada  Dwyer  and  many  others,  they 
counted  her  one  of  themselves — one  of  their  "Home  Dramatic 
Company"  in  the  last  period  of  its  existence,  when  it  struggled  for 
its  freedom  as  plain  "stock,"  in  another  diminutive  playhouse. 
But  the  doors  were  not  to  be  open  to  Miss  Bates  any  more  than 
they  were  to  the  others  because,  like  them,  she  had  not  booked  with 
the  Stranger  from  the  East! 
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Had  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Miss  Blanche  Bates  been  able  to  use  the 
playhouse  which  had  been  arbitrarily  closed  to  them  because  they 
asserted  their  right  to  independence,  it  is  probable  their  experiments 
in  fighting  monopoly  would  not  have  ended  in  disaster,  but  would 
have  encouraged  others  to  dare  to  make  their  stand  against  any 
syndicate  whose  tyranny  in  theatrical  matters  had  come  to  be  as 
great  as  any  tyranny,  for  instance,  that  has  ever  oppressed  religion 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

YET  there  is  a  remedy:  a  Municipal  Playhouse  in  each  city 
that  should  be  a  well-guarded  home  for  Art  would  solve  the 
problem,  and  that  Art,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  asserts 
itself  on  the  stage  is  surely  as  genuine  as  that  which  comes  to  be 
upon  the  canvases  of  famous  painters.  Now  the  idea  of  a  Municipal 
Theater  which  will  compel  an  open-door  policy  in  every  town  in  which 
it  is  located  should  meet  the  approbation  of  everyone.  If  the  man- 
agement leans  too  strongly  to  one  booking  agency  in  New  York  the 
people  can  easily  make  their  protests  felt.  And  knowing  the  play- 
house belongs  to  them,  they  will  take  especial  pride  in  seeing  that  it 
fulfils  the  ends  for  which  they  built  it. 

With  an  open-door  policy  guaranteed  throughout  the  West  by 
the  city  Governments,  the  world  would  soon  hear  much  less  of  its  syn- 
dicates, its  owners  of  the  art  of  men  and  women  who  ought  to  be 
free  in  order  to  do  their  best  work.  A  guarantee  to  our  writers, 
actors  and  singers  that  they  may  rise  or  fall  exactly  as  their  respective 
abilities  and  capacity  for  work  shall  dictate,  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  things  that  could  happen  to  the  present  generation 
of  boss-ridden  playerfolk  and  playgoers. 

If  there  had  been  community  tlieaters  in  fifty  cities  of  the  coun- 
try fifty  years  ago,  instead  of  one,  would  the  people  of  New  York  at 
this  moment  be  celebrating  the  fact  that  a  great  American  opera  has 
at  last  been  written — by  an  Italian  ?  And  would  they  be  as  well 
trained  as  they  are  in  the  present  way  of  viewing  their  favorite  per- 
formances from  the  rear  rows  of  the  house  on  tickets  bought  at  the 
box  office,  or  else  sitting  down  in  front  after  dealing  on  the  side- 
walk with  the  speculators  in  two-dollar  seats — high  enough  at  that — 
raised  to  fabulous  prices  for  purses  that  can  empty  themselves 
to  obtain  them.'    The  answer  is  definitely  and  briefly  "No!" 
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jF    vt)H    accept    life,    and   are  willing  to  exalt  it    above 
names  and  thin<:;s; 
1  r  vou  accept  truth,  after  the  severest  tests,  and  are 

not  afraid; 
If  you  accept   brotherliness  as  better  than  the  hates 

of  the  jungle; 
If  vou  believe  that  helpfulness  is  practicable  in  the 
world's  atl'airs; 
If  you  love  justice,  and  hate  the  very  semblance  of  exploitation; 
If  you  love  work  as  the  expression  of  the  Creative  Idea, 
Then  let  us  work  together. 
We  will  be  comrades. 


We  will  eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  faces; 

Our  grace  at  table  shall  be  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  we 

have  earned  what  we  are  about  to  eat; 
We    will    not    ask    God    for    our    daily    bread. 

like  pious  mendicants; 
We  will  ask  for  the  daily  tasks,  that  working  together  with  Him  we 

may  share  his  creations. 

And  these  are  the  tasks  toward  which  we  will  set  our  faces, — 
Tasks  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest,  tasks  of  the  mills  and  the  mines, 

tasks  of  the  common  day,  first  of  all,  we  accept. 
We    accept,    we    will     perform,   we    will    transform    in    the    great 

new  way. 
For  we  will  bring  to  them  the  great  soul's  love  of  doing. 
And  we  will  bring  to  them  the  passionate  love  of  comrades. 
And  we  will  give  to  them  a  reverent  regard  for  the  future. 

We  will  till  the  fields  for  our  present  needs,  but  we  will  conserve  the 

fertilitv  of  the  soil  as  a  heritage  for  the  generations  yet  unborn; 
We  will  fell  trees,  but  we  will  also  plant,  and  religiously  restore  the 

forests ; 
We  will  plant  flowers,  and  protect  the  birds,  stopping  at  once  and  for 

all  time  their  wanton  slaughter; 
We  will  cleanse  the  lakes    and   the   streams,    and   stock   them   with 

fishes.  . 

We  will  drain  swamps  and  reclaim  deserts,  and  build  up  the  City 

Beautiful. 
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Throwing  our  kits  over  our  shoulders,  we  will  go  out  and  build  up 
the  New  Jerusalem, 

The  New  Chicago,  the  New  New  York,  the  New  Every-other-city 
under  the  sun, — 

The  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  wherein  may  dwell  righteous- 
ness. 

Not  that  there  will  be  a  new  Astronomy 

or  a  new  Geology, — 
The  same  old  stars  will  be  over  our  heads  and  the  same  old  soils 

beneath  our  feet. 
But  the  stars  will  be  stars  of  hope  and  the  earth  will  be  an  earth  of 

promise  for  all  the  children  of  men. 

And  we  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  up  his  wealth,  but  renouncing 
privilege,  we  will  ask  every  man  to  work  for  the  commonwealth. 

For  we  know  full  well  that  when  we  work  together  and  do  away  with 
waste  there  will  be  more  than  enough  for  all  men. 

And  we  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  up  his  religion,  but  we  will  ask 
every  man  to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  his  religion. 

For  we  know  full  well  that  as  life  grows  the  laws  of  life  will  become 

sacred  ordinances, 
And  as  good-will  grows  our  simplest  relations  will  come  to  have 

sacramental  values. 
And  as  knowledge  grows  work  will  become  worship  and  love  will 

be  the  soul  of  all  prayer. 
And,  believe  me,  this  love  of  ours  will  lift  our  lives  to  the  light  of 

the  skies. 

Edward  Adams  Cantrell. 
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THE    CEMENT   HOUSE   AND    ITS    PLACE    IN 
OUR  ARCHITECTURE:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

|\E  of  tlie  most  interesting  developments  in  American 
architecture  is  the  cement  house.  Under  this  generic 
term  we  may  chiss  concrete  houses,  plaster  or  stucco 
houses,  in  fact  any  form  of  domestic  architecture  in 
which  cement  construction  or  application  forms  a 
dominant  visible  note.  Because  of  its  adaptability 
to  the  American  idea  of  comfort,  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  the  cement  house  has  made  a  strong  appeal.  It  gives  the 
home  builder  an  attractive  house,  a  strong  house,  a  house  obedi- 
ent to  the  needs  of  the  seasons, — warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer,  always,  of  course,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  properly 
constructed.  Our  architects  have  attained  proficiency  in  eliminating 
any  disagreeable  features  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  old  world 
cement  houses,  picturesque  ancestors  though  they  be  to  our  own. 
.\gain  the  American  sanitary  engineer  has  invested  cement  house- 
building with  the  perfect  laws  of  his  profession,  a  thing  the  American 
home  maker  has  come  to  be  insistent  upon. 

We  must  admit  that  our  climate  under  any  conditions  is  not 
conducive  to  the  production  of  the  velvety  lawns  of  old  England,  to 
the  mysterious  forests  of  gnarled  beeches  one  finds  in  France,  nor 
does  this  country  disclose  the  terra-cotta  aspect  of  the  hill  country  of 
Italy  or  the  serrated  coasts  of  the  fiordlands  of  Norway.  Neverthe- 
less our  landscape  is  a  varied  and  interesting  one,  and  demands  the 
builder's  consideration  of  it  as  a  proper  setting  for  the  sort  of  house 
he  wishes  to  live  in.  It  is  the  adaptability  of  the  cement  house  to 
any  part  of  our  landscape  that  again  makes  for  its  gain  in  popular 
estimation.  Whether  it  is  a  little  house  nestling  on  the  liill-banks 
of  the  Hudson,  a  villa  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  a  cottage  in 
the  Catskill  country  or  a  California  bungalow,  the  cement  house 
will  prove  itself  just  right  by  reason  of  the  fact  it  is  conformable  to 
practically  any  architectural  idea;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
house  of  wood  or  stone.  That  is  not  to  say  that  any  one  of  these 
types  in  its  proper  environment  must  give  way  to  the  cement  house; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  cement  house  is  peculiarly  universal 
in  its  adaptability  to  varied  localities. 

Another  reason  may  be  advanced  for  choosing  the  cement  house 
when  determining  what  sort  of  a  house  one  will  build;  that  is  the 
relaticm  of  cement  architecture  to  the  possibilities  of  harmonious 
outbuildings.  How  often  we  come  upon  an  unhappy  combination 
of  adjacent  buildings,  a  brick  house,  perhaps,  that  has  a  frame 
stable  connected  with  stone  walls,  while  the  walks  are  laid  with  con- 
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Crete.  Lack  of  harmony  of  this  sort  is  disappearing,  fortunately, 
and  one  may  hope  that  within  a  very  few  years  home  builders  will 
give  more  thought  to  the  matter  of  a  predominating  style  through- 
out all  the  buildings  that  form  adjuncts  to  the  home.  If  one's  choice 
of  a  building  style  happily  fall  upon  the  cement  house  the  architect 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  can  evolve  a  series  of 
buildings  coordinate  in  architectural  beauty,  to  be  arrived  at  through 
simplicity  of  form,  line  and  material,  an  accomplishment  that  will 
lend  much  to  the  endearing  qualities  of  true  homefulness  in  one's 
house  through  the  relation  of  its  component  parts  to  its  site  and  to 
one  another. 

Again,  the  cement  house  forms  an  unusually  strong  ground  for 
the  offset  of  color  notes,  even  in  half-timber  construction ;  vines  and 
flowers,  or  the  greens  of  foliage  against  its  neutral  tints  are  effective, 
and  the  tints  may  run  from  cool  to  warm  grays  through  browns 
to  pale  yellows  and  even  white,  so  varied  are  the  color  possibilities 
with  the  stucco  or  cement  houses.  There  is  hardly  a  lovelier  setting 
in  the  world  for  a  garden  front  in  summer  than  the  house-wall  of 
stucco,  or  for  the  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn  foliage  or  the  brown 
branches  and  tree  trunks  of  winter  time. 

BECAUSE  of  the  kinship  of  every  cement  house  to  its  Italian 
cousin,  the  plastered  exterior  walls  of  a  house  of  concrete,  of 
brick,  of  wood  or  of  stone  finds  an  ideal  attribute  to  itself  in 
pergola  or  trellis  and  further  endears  it  to  everyone  who  loves  a 
garden  as  everyone  ought.  In  time,  too,  the  cement  house  exerts 
an  influence  upon  its  surroundings.  There  is  something  about  its 
neat  trimness  that  leads  one  to  insist  gently  upon  order  throughout 
the  premises.  Your  wooden  house  does  more  than  invite  outdoor 
informality,  for  it  often  leads  you  to  forget  the  disorder  of  a  lawn, 
as  a  stone  house  often  deludes  one  about  the  romance  of  ruin.  A 
cement  house,  however,  is  a  faithful  monitor,  and  actually  comes  to 
the  point  of  making  one  strive  for  the  happiness  of  keeping  up  the 
yard  and  garden  as  both  ought  to  be  kept  up  with  enthusiasm  by 
every  home  builder. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  the  supposed  greater  cost  of  a  cement 
house  over  one  of  any  other  sort  suggests  itself  in  the  beginning. 
However,  the  time  has  passed  in  America  when,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  the  wooden  house  may  be  said  to  be  the  cheapest 
finally.  It  is  true  that  a  wooden  frame  house,  if  shingled  or  clap- 
boarded,  may  cost  considerably  less  than  a  house  of  the  same  sort 
with  a  cement  exterior  of  plastering  over  galvanized  iron-wire  lath. 
However,  this  difference  in  cost  would  stretch  a  very  short  distance 
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A  BUNGALOW  TYPE  OF  CEMENT  ARCIIITECTLRE  ADAPTED  TO 
THE  BI.EAK  EDGE  OF  A  SEASHORE  Hll.l.SIDE,  THE  BUILD- 
ING   HAS    THE    EFFECT     OF     CROUCHING     TO     THE     GROUND. 

A  SECOND  EXAMPLE  OF  CEMENT  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SEA- 
SHORE, VERY  SEVERE  AND  DIGNIFIED,  AN  ORNAMENTAL 
EFFECT    GAINED    FROM     PLACING     AND     TYPE     OF    WINDOWS. 


CourUsy  oj  liu-  Atlas  Portland  Cemcn. 


..^^ 


Ct'urlcsy  of  ihc  Alljs  Por:l^ 


a  cemlvxt  house  especially  i'lans'ed  to  crown  a  sloping 
hill:  interesting    combination   of  cement  and  tile  roof: 
owned  by  mr.  robert  c.  bridge,  nanapashamet,  mass. 
low  cottage   effect   in   cement    house  suited  to  rural 
landscape:  owned  by  mr.  Joseph  f.  waller,  yonkers,  n.  y. 


CKMHNT  HOUSK  WITH  GOOD  ROOK  I.FNKS  AND  MOST  UNUSUAL 
AND  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GROUPS  OF  WINDOWS! 
A     DESIGN     ESPECIALLY     SUITED     TO     LOW-LYING     COUNTRY. 


A    TYPE    OF    WESTERN    CEMENT    ARCHITECTURE, 
FOR    \    NARROW   PLOT   IN   TOWN   OR   VILLAGE. 


INTENDED 


Courtesy  of  the  Atlas  i'orttami  L  t-nwnl  ou. 


Courlety  of  the  Edimn  Portia  ut  Cement  Co. 


A  MORK  ELABORATE  EFFECT  IX  ChMENT  AKCHl- 
TECTCRE,  SHOWING  HARMOXIOUS  OUTBUILDINGS 
OF  SAME  material;  owned  by  MRS.  R.  C.  P. 
COMBES.  WOODMERE,  L.   I. 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  CEMENT  TO  MODIFIED  COLO- 
NIAL ARCHITECTURE,  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WITH  AM- 
PLE GROUNDS  FURNISHING  A  GREEN    BACKGROUND. 


PLACE  OF  THE  CEMENT  HOUSE  IN  OUR  AllCHlTECTURE 

toward  the  repairs  and  upkeej)  which  wooilen  houses  ahiiost  iiivari- 
ablv  require.  Ao;ain,  seeond-hand  materials,  such  as  old  bricks 
supplied  l)v  wrec-kers.  can  l)e  \ised  for  walls  of  stucco  houses  at  a 
greatlv  reduced  cost  for  materials.  Finally  the  fact  that  the  con- 
crete.hollow  tile. or  plastered  l)rick  houses  form  a  type  of  the  cement 
house  that  is  ^)ractically  fireproof  should  go  a  long  way  in  deciding 
one's  choice  ot  plans  for  a  house  of  this  sort. 

THE  question  of  roofing  a  cement  house  may  be  answered  in 
many  ways,  for  there  is  no  rooiing  material  that  is  unsuitable 
for  the  sort  of  a  cement  house  with  which  it  will  liarmonize. 
The  cement  houses  in  America  will  be  found  with  shingles,  tile, 
metal,  slate  and  even  with  thatched  roofs.  Of  course,  one  looks 
oftenest  for  the  shingled  roof  in  bungalow  and  cottage  architecture, 
for  tile  in  houses  along  Italian  lines  and  for  the  thatched  roof  in 
cement  houses  intended  for  rural  districts,  such  as  the  farmhouses 
now  being  built  upon  Eastern  estates.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
lovelier  in  cement  construction  than  one  of  these  picturesque  farm- 
houses with  plastered  walls  and  thatched  roofing.  This  thatched 
efi'ect  mav  also  be  obtained  with  other  materials,  designed  to  fol- 
low the  bundled  lines  of  European  roofs.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  reproduction  of  the  cement  cottage  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bridf^e,  Nana])ashemet,  ^Fassachusetts,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bacon 
and  "llill,  architects.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cottages  in 
the  country,  on  original  lines  from  sill  to  chimney-top.  and  yet  con- 
ceived witK  an  elegant  simplicity  of  line  that  frees  it  from  anything 
that  might  savor  of  the  l)izarre. 

The  bungalow  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Waller,  at  Yonkers.  New  \ork, 
here  illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  small  cement  houses 
in  the  country,  and  it  suggests  what  one  might  do  upon  a  moderate 
outlay.  In  this  bungalow  note  the  charming  informality  with  which 
the  cement  walk  approaching  it  turns  to  the  left  instead  of  meeting 
the  house  at  a  formal  angle-line  with  the  door.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
R.  C.  F.  Combes  at  Woodmere.  Long  Island,  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  shingle-roofed  cement  house  suited  to  a  town  or  suburban  site. 
The  outbuildings  at  the  rear  are  in  full  harmony  with  its  design. 

The  photographic  reproductions  accompanying  this  article  have 
been  chosen  by  The  Craftsman  with  reference  to  their  illustrating 
both  the  Craftsman  idea  of  house  building  and  the  various  types  of 
cement  houses — concrete,  tile,  plaster  on  metal  lath,  and  plaster  on 
wood,  and  also  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  building  sites. 
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MODERN    COUNTRY    HOMES    IN    ENGLAND: 
BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  ELEVEN 


E  NOW  come  to  houses  which  have  cost  between 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  and  thirty-six  hundred 
dollars  to  build,  and  perhaps  to  the  point  at  which 
I  can  best  attempt  to  make  clear  a  principle  appli- 
cable to  all  houses,  though  I  have  avoided  spealcing 
of  it  until  arriving  at  that  type  of  house  in  which  it 
is  most  systematically  neglected.      This  principle  is, 

that  our  aim  should  be  to  so  arrange  that  all  sides  of   a  house  are 

equally  effective  to  look  upon.      There  is  generally  no  reason  why 

this  should  not  be  the  case,  but  it  seldom  is  so,  because  we  start  out 

wrongly.     We  assume  that  a  house  must  have  front,  sides  and  back, 

that  we  must  "make  our  best  show  in  front,"  that  the  sides  may  be 

less    nice,    and    the    back    must    be         QOAov/m  necessarily 

to  some  extent  unpleasant, 

if  not  a  little  squalid.      We 

bring     this    about    at     the 

outset  by  failing  to  include  ^.^ 

under  our  main  roof  some'- 

required      accommodation,  <d 

such    as    coal    place,    cycle 

house,  a  place  for  the  ash- 
bin,  or  a   shed,  so   one   or 

more   of   these    have  to  be 

put     up     as     outbuildings, 

with    the    result     that     all 

windows    on    the  sides 

which      they     have 

erected,    look    out    upon   them, 

and  the    rooms  to  which  these 

windows  belong  become  at  once 

back  rooms.     The    appearance    of 

that   side    of   the   house    is    being 


fetsafiy  "letch- 

WORTH," 
HORSTED  KEY- 
-\,1^  NES,  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN, 
WITH  GARDEN 
y  ANDROAD- 
WAY. 


on  >_?' 
been  ' 


"LETCHWORTH,  ■ 
HORSTED 


spoiled.  Surely  it  must  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  spoil  the  out- 
look from  our  own  windows  by 
putting  up  buildings  which 
obstruct  and  disfigure  the  view 
and  which  would  nave  cost  less 
if  they  had  been  planned  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  house. 

To    take    the    house   called 
"Le'tchworth"    at    Horsted 
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Keynes,  in  Sussex,  as  an  example,  I  suppose  it  would  generally  be 
assumed,  without  consideration,  that  either  toward  the  road  or  away 
from  the  road  must  be  the  back  of  this  house  and  must  therefore  be 
spoiled.  Now  "Letchworth"  was  on 
a  curious  and  interesting  site  for  which 


some  care  in  designing  must  be  taken, 
if  none  of  its  advantages  was  to  be 
lost.  It  was  in  an  orchard  skirted  by 
the  main  road  on  the  southwest,  but 
the  charm  of  the  outlook  was  north- 
east down  the  orchard  and  away  to 
the  hills,  as  the  land  fell  rai)idly  in 
that  direction.  As  the  house  had  to  - 
be  approached  from  the  southwest 
principal  rooms    had    to   have   windows 


"oakdene."  rother- 
field:  first  floor  plan. 


and  the 
looking 
out  in  this  direction  as  well  as  out  to  the  north- 
east, or  they  would  lose  either  sun  or  view,  it  was  even  more 
important  than  is  generally  the  case,  that  neither  of  these  sides 
should  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  back. 

But  to  other  causes  as  well  as  these  must  be  attributed  the  some- 
what unusual  form  given  to  the  plan  for  this  house.  One  was  the 
wish  to  fit  it  in  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard,  cutting  down  as  few 
as  possible  and  retaining  those  which  could  least  well  be  spared, 
thus  contriving  that  the  house  should  not  be  overshadowed  by 
them.  Another  was  that  the  veranda,  stoop,  or  garden  room,  while 
it  must  be  away  from  the  road  and  overlook  the  orchard,  sliould 
not  have  a  sunless  impression.  After  the  early  morning,  this  latter 
would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  made  possible  for  those 
using  the  veranda  to  be  conscious  of  and  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
sunshine  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  house  through  the  glass  doors 
which  enclosed  the  veranda  on  this  side.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
living  room  secures  any  sunshine  there  may  be  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  this  site  would  be  built  upon  before 
very  long,  and  to  save  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  might 
build  what  would  disfigure  a  beautiful 
neighborhood,  the  owner  decided  to 
erect  this  house  as  an  object  lesson.  It 
would  be  well  if  more  landowners 
realized  that  such  responsibilities 
rested  upon  them. 

Perhaps    the    chief    interest    which 
attaches  to  the  illustrations  this  month 


OAKDE.VE 
SECOKD 
PLOOR     PLAN 
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is  that  they  furnish  examples  of  houses  which  prove  that  simple 
furnishing  may  be  done  less  expensively  by  having  furniture 
designed  with  and  for  the  house,  and  as  far  as  possible  made  by  the 


builder,  than  by 


LANESIDE,       LETCHWORTH: 
FIRST    FLOOR      PLAN. 


buying  from  the  shops.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  the  pur- 
chaser has  only  to  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  carriage,  his 
proportion  of  the  expenses  in 
maintaining  a  workshop  and 
the  maker's  profit  on  same; 
whereas  in  ready-made  furni- 
ture to  these  items  have  to  be 
added  what  are  called  "estab- 
lishment charges"  to  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  the  retail  es- 
tablishment, and  perhaps  some  middle- 
man's profits  also.  Aiid  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  one  case  he  may  get 
value  for  all  he  pays,  but  in  the  other 
"'^"^  he  has  to  pay  toward  the  upkeep  of  an 
expensive  system  of  distribution  in  addition.  The  second  is,  when 
the  furniture  is  designed  for  and  with  the  house  the  owner  has  just 
what  he  wants  and  requires,  and  nothing  beyond  this.  Suppose  a 
man  wants  a  sideboard.  Perhaps  he  simply  wants  a  table  top  on 
which  to  set  things  down,  a  drawer 
for  the  tablecloths  and  table  napkins, 
and  a  cupboard  for  cruets,  decanters, 
salt  cellars,  etc.  If  he  sets  out  to  pur-  _^^^ 
chase  these  in  the  shops,  to  get  what!  ^ 
he  wants  he  is  almost  certain  to  beP 
obliged  to  pay  in  addition  for  some-| 
thing  I  he  does  not  want.  If  he  has 
not  to  put  up  with  a  little  meaningless 
fence  of  turned  balustrades  on  his 
sideboard,  he  is  sure  to  have  to  try  and  smile  while  paying  for  a 
broken  pediment  or  a  mirror,  some  recesses  for  ornaments,  addi- 
tional drawers,  bracketed  shelves,  a  brass  rail  or  some  other 
things  he  would  rather  be  without,  in  order  that  he  may  get  those 
things  which  he  does  require.  If  his  furniture  is  being  made  for 
and  with  his  house,  just  what  he  requires  and  nothing  more  will 
be  provided.  This  brings  me  to  the  third  source  of  economy, 
namely,  if  the  architects  know  in  advance  what  will  be  wanted,  a 
recess  or  other  place  will  be  contrived  for  the  fitting  in  the  building, 
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SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  UnvHn,  Architects. 


OAKDENK,        ROTHERFIELD.    SUSSEX,    ENGLAND: 
A        HOLIDAY        HOUSE        FOR        POOR       CHILDREN. 


LIVING     ROOM     AT         LANESIDE,         LETCHWORTH, 
ENGLAND.     SHOWING     USE    OP     BRICK    IN    WALLS. 


THE  FRONT  VIEW  OF  LETCH- 
WORTH  "  AT  HORSTED  KEY- 
NES GIVES  AN  EXTREMELY 
INTERESTING  PRESENTATION 
OF  THE  PLACING  OF  WIN- 
DOWS I  THE  DOOR  ITSELF 
SEEMS  TO  BE  ENTIRELY  OF 
WINDOWS,  THE  LIGHTING  OF 
THE  ROOMS  IS  APPARENTLY 
FROM  GROL'PSOF  WINDOWS; 
THEN  ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR 
IS  THE  PROJECTING  BOW 
WHICH       !S       ALL      WINDOWS. 


APPROACH  TO  "LETCHWORTH 
THROUGH  A  GARDEN,  GIVING  A 
PICTURESQUE  GLIMPSE  OF  DOOR- 
WAY AND  INTERESTING  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  WINDOWS.  THIS  GAR- 
DEN APPROACH  SO  SUGGESTS  THE 
BEAUTY  THAT  A  HOUSE  USUALLY 
ACQUIRES  FROM  AGE  THAT  IT 
IS  DIFFICULT  TO  BELIEVE  IT  TV 
BE  A  PICTURE  OF  A  NEW  BUILDING. 


"  LETCHWORTH"     AT     HORSTED     KEYNES.     SUSSEX,     ENG- 
LAND.      BARRY  PARKER  &  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 


HlL-TTKE  BELOW  DEPICTS  A  CORNER  1\  TH  K 
LIVING  ROOM  AT  "  LETCH  WORTH,  "  SHOW- 
ING INTERESTINX.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COR- 
NER TABLE  AND  BOOKSHELVES.  IN  THESE 
ENGLISH  HOUSES  THE  STUDY  OF  COMFORT 
IS  JIADE  PARAMOUNT,  ALWAYS  THE  TABLES 
AND  CHAIRS  ARE  WHERE  THEY  SHOULD 
BE      IN      RELATION      TO      LIGHT      AND      HEAT 


THE    riLTLKE    A  I 
THE     SIDE     GIVE> 
A     CORNER     OF     A 
BEDROOM        A I 
"LETCH  worth" 
THE      WALL      FIN 
ISH       IS       DISTIN- 
GUISHED F  O  K 
RIGHT        SIMPLIC 
ITV.        IT      IS      IN 
"TERESTING  T<: 
STUDY   THE    FUR 
NITURE      in      THl 
ROOMS           A    T 
LETCHWORTH,' 
IT  SEEMS  TO    BE- 
LONG       TO        TH  1 
CONSTR.U  CT  I  OS 
OF     THE      HOUSE. 


Biirry  I'arker  &  Rayynond  L'nwin,  Architects. 


"  HAVl'.ROVK        COTTACE,  BRIDC, WATKR,      SOM- 

ERSETSHIRE,   ENGLAND. 

LIVING  ROOM  OF  "hAYGROVE  COTTAGE,"  SHOW- 
ING EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  BRICK  FIRE- 
PLACE,  WITH   CLOSETS  AND  SHELVES. 
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IS 

applies 


only 
with 


without  adding  to  its  cost,  but  reducing  tlic  cost  of  making  the 
sideboard  by  providing  it  with  back  and  ends.  This 
taken  as  an  example;  what  is  true  of  a  side  table 
eciual  force  to  wardrobes,  writing  desks,  washstands,  drcssnig 
taulcs,  bookcases  and  shelves,  drawers,  dressers,  seats  and  cupboards, 
and  almost  all  the  furnishing  of  a  house;  thov  may  be  fitted  into 
the  structure  much  more  cheai)ly  than  they  can  be  procured  sepa- 
rate from  it.  The  fourth  reason  for  furniture  being  made  with  and 
for  the  house  as  less  expensive 
than  that  ])rocured  from  the 
shops,  is  a  difierence  between 
the  traditions  which 
obtain  among  cabi- 
netmakers and  join- 
ers. While  the  work 
of  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally stronger,  it  has 
not  that  degree  of  me- 
chanical finish  given  to 
it.  that  the  work  of  the 
former  has.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  pay 
for  good  workmanship  than 
for  mechanical  finish.  ^ly 
sympathies  are  with  the  join- 
ers' traditions,  and  I  am  glad 
that  they  tend  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  their  work.  My 
experience  has  been  that  because 

of  the 

f  o  u  r 
reasons 
stated, 
the     cost 
of  furniture  made 

with  and  for  the  house  may  be  reduced 
in  ])rice  to  an  extent  which  far  more 
than  counterbalances  the  reductions 
which  may  l)e  had  in  the  cost  of 
furniture  shown  in  the  shops,  made 
in  large  quantities  from  the  same  design. 
Of  the  artistic  gain  from  having 
for     its     place, 
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HAYGROVF, 
COTTAGE  ": 
BRIDGWATER. 
PIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


havgrove 
cottage": 

SECOND 

FLOOR 

PLAN. 


evervthintr 


desiirned 


THE  RELATION  OF  HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE 

perhaps  I  need  not  speak  here,  but  I  must  enlarge  on  the  practical 
advantages  of  having  a  place  designed  for  everything.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  do  not  at  times  find  it  depressing  to  think  how  much 
time  we  waste  in  looking  for  things.  I  do  not  mean  only  the  time 
spent  in  looking  for  things  we  never  find,  or  only  find  after  long 
searching,  but  time  lost  by  not  laying  our  hands  on  what  we  want 
at  once.  Now  when  a  house  and  its  furniture  have  been  designed  as 
a  whole,  some  of  this  loss  of  time  can  be  prevented.  Everything 
can  have  that  place  designed  for  it  which  is  the  most  obvious  and 
handy,  there  will  not  be  many  places  where  it  might  equally  well 
have  been  put;  there  will  be  the  place  for  the  housewife's  sewing 
things,  for  the  children's  toys,  for  books  and  for  writing  materials, 
for  pamphlets  and  magazines,  for  music,  tobacco,  and  so  forth. 

"Oakdene"  at  Rotherfield  was  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  small  home  where  poor  children  who  were  blind,  crip- 
pled or  in  ill-health  could  be  taken  for  a  holiday.  These  children, 
when  not  out  of  doors,  would  be  in  the  kitchen  much  of  their  time, 
so  that  room  had  to  be  large,  and  to  have  the  sink,  range  and  kit- 
chen things  proper,  at  one  end,  leaving  the  sunny  end  clear  for  the 
children,  where  they  could  play  under  the  eye  of  a  "sister"  who 
could  still  go  on  with  the  housework.  A  large  covered  veranda  on 
which  meals  could  be  taken  was  required,  but  the  roof  was  not 
allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  front  of  the  segmental  bay  of  the  liv- 
ing room,  because  this  would  have  made  the  room  somewhat 
dismal. 

In  "Haygrove  Cottage"  the  veranda  has  been  contrived,  by  put- 
ting it  opposite  to  the  staircase,  in  a  position  in  which  it  does  not 
shade  the  living  or  dining  room,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
tected by  walls  on  three  sides.  The  seat  at  the  back  of  this  veranda 
comes  under  the  half-landing  of  the  staircase,  thus  utilizing  a  space 
so  often  wasted;  for,  though  there  is  height  enough  for  one  to  sit 
under  such  a  half-landing  there  is  not  enough  height  to  stand  under 
it.  A  seat  by  the  side  of  the  living-room  fire  is  similarly  contrived 
under  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  where  again,  though  there  is  not 
headroom  for  anyone  standing,  there  is  ample  space  for  one  sitting. 

An  interest  attaching  to  the  living  room  of  "Laneside"  at  Letch- 
worth  comes  from  its  being  the  first  room  illustrated  in  this  series 
of  articles  (with  the  exception  of  the  living  room  in  "Hilltop"  at 
Caterham)  which  has  the  brickwork  of  the  walls  left  unplastered. 
Here  they  have  been  whitewashed,  but  at  "Hilltop"  they  were  left 
in  the  natural  red  color  of  the  brickwork.  At  "Laneside"  the  econ- 
omy effected  by  eliminating  the  plaster  was  not  the  only  consider- 
ation.   That  the  texture,  surface  and  character  of  brickwork  is  more 
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interesting  and  artistic  than  the  flat  monotony  of  plaster  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  The  effort  we  make  to  regain  some  of  the  qualities  our 
walls  have  lost  bv  being  plastered,  by  covering  them  with  first  one 
kind  of  wall  paper  or  hanging  and  then  another,  would  indicate  this. 
The  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  texture  of  the  brickwork  as  a  decora- 
tion, because  one  inherent  in  the  materials  used  in  construction,  was 
surely  on  the  right  lines  and  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  surface 
which  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  slightest  knocK,  as  is  that  of 
plaster. 
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BREAK  the  soil  with  anguished  pain, 
And  sow  with  bitter  tears. 

Mv  soul  doth  reap  like  golden  grain 
^he  gladness  of  the  years! 


I  hear  the  winds  that  roar  and  roar. 

The  elements  that  rush, 
^ly  soul  doth  hear  forevermore 

The  high  celestial  hush! 

I  toil  with  clods  till  day  is  done 

In  pastures  dull  and  bare. 
My  soul  doth  shapen  like  a  sub 

The  common  earth  and  air! 

I  win  in  darkness  black  as  death 

The  scant  bread  of  the  sod. 
Mv  soul  doth  bring  from  fields  of  faith 

"The  living  sheaves  of  God! 

Edward  AVilbur  Mason. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  ANIMAL 
PETS  FOR  CHILDREN:  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHARLES  READ:  BY 
ELIZABETH  PARKER 

■jR.  CHARLES  READ,  a  Scotch  photographer,  has  the 
faculty  of  catching  the  charm  of  country  children  and 
fixing  it  upon  paper,  and  his  numerous  photographs  of 
child  life  make  a  fascinating  study.  All  his  suojects 
seem  to  be  of  the  breezy  outdoor  kind,  mainly  beautiful 
with  the  charm  of  health  and  wholesomeness,  and  very 
much  alive  and  never  looking  "posed." 
All  his  child  photographs  are  taken  with  animals,  which  is  an- 
other indication  of  their  wholesomeness,  for  there  are  two  things  in 
a  child's  life  that  are  of  vast  importance — outdoor  air  and  animal 
companionship.  Parents  are  realizing  more  and  more  keenly  the 
necessity  of  fresh  air  and  the  influences  of  nature  for  making  life 
wholesome  and  beautiful  for  young  souls,  whose  future  depend  far 
more  upon  early  environment  and  influences  than  the  average  per- 
son realizes.  This  very  thing  has  of  late  become  a  subject  of  interest 
to  psychologists,  who  have  written  many  chapters  upon  it  and  have 
thus  awakened  parents  to  the  great  truth. 

The  child  whose  early  years  are  spent  largely  in  the  country  will 
fondly  remember  his  youth  and  his  beloved  animal  companions,  for 
country  life  for  a  child  is  rich  with  happy  associations,  while  the 
youth  of  a  child  kept  constantly  in  the  city  is  a  starved  sort  of  thing. 
Country  life  stimulates  imagination  in  a  child  far  more  than 
city  life  does,  and  animal  pets  of  the  city  are  limited,  a  dog,  a  cat, 
a  parrot,  and  these  not  very  much  fun,  since  romping  over  field- 
and  pastures  is  really  the  only  true  way  of  enjoying  animal  coms 
panions.  But  to  have  sheep  and  horses  and  cows  and  geese  and 
chickens  with  real  dogs  in  the  bargain  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  child 
delights  in. 

Again,  as  someone  has  said,  a  city  animal  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
real  animal  at  all.  An  animal,  by  reason  of  its  very  nature,  ought 
to  have  the  freedom  of  some  approach  to  the  country,  for,  after  all, 
environment  does  much  to  bring  out  an  animal's  good  qualities,  and 
one  is  not  just  sure  but  that  the  best  pets  for  children  are  those  who 
find  happiness  in  outdoor  life,  even  if  it  is  a  tabby  cat  sleeping  under 
the  tree  in  the  sunshine,  rather  than  those  indoor,  in-town  pets  that 
seldom  get  over  the  door  sill. 

All  of  Mr.  Read's  child  subjects  look  as  if  they  were  full  of  life 
and  spirit  and  the  joy  of  existence,  and  their  pets  have  the  aspect 
of  enjoying  their  little  human  friends.    The  poses  in  his  photographs 
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ALL  OK  MR.  READ  S  PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  CHILDREN  ARE 
POSED  WITH  ANIMALS,  WHICH  SHOWS  THE  ARTIST's 
UNDERSTANDING  THAT  ANIMAL  COMPANIONSHIP  IS 
VITAL   TO   THE    RIGHT   DEVELOPMENT   OF   CHILDREN. 


^^Eii£^itiam^ 


PARENTS  ARE  REALIZING  MORE  AND  MORE  KEENLY  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  COUNTRY  AIR  AND  INFLUENCES  TO  MAKE 
LIFE  WHOLESOME  AND  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  CHILDREN: 
MR.  read's  photographs  ARE  AN  INDICATION  THAT 
THIS    TENDENCY     IS    BEING    RECOGNIZED     IN     SCOTLAND. 


COU.VTRV  t.IKK  STIMULATKS  Till;  IMAGINATION-  OF  A  CHILI)  FAR 
MORI!  THAN-  DOES  CITY  LIVING,  AND  FOR  (IIILDRKN  TO  HAVE 
SHEEP.  HORSES.  COWS  AND  GEESE,  CHICKENS  AND  RF.AL  DOGS 
FOR  THEIR  ANIMAL  PETS  MEANS  AN  INTERESTING  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THEIR  CHARACTER  TO  BE  OBTAINED  IN  NO  OTHER    WAY. 


MR.    RICAd's   most    SUCCKSSFl' 1.    PIl  OTDGRA  I'll  IC    STfDlKS    ARK    0 1- 

chii.iikkn:  in  thkm  iik  skkms  to  convicv  tiik  vi:rv  spirit  of 
vouth  an'd  jov  of  country  life,  and  hii  givks  vou  the  im- 
PRESSION   OF    CHII-DREN's    RKA;.    HAPPINESS    IN    SIMPLE    LIVING 


THE  \ALUE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  TO  CHILDREN 

are  perfectly  natural  and  therefore  almost  invariably  graceful,  for 
is  given  to  children  the  art  of  being  graceful  when  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  attention,  and  Mr.  Read  is  evidently  on  verv  intimate 
terms  of  understaiuliiig  with  his  young  subjects,  for  they  never  look 
self-conscious  before  his  camera.  He  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of 
youth  and  country  joy  in  ail  of  them  and  they  are  in  most  cases 
distinctly  artistic  in  composition,  light  and  shade.  He  has  the  artist's 
feeling  and  the  artist's  sense  of  values. 

He  takes  pictures  for  the  joy  of  it  and  his  plates  mount  vip  to 
tens  of  thousands,  not  all  of  child  life,  however.  l)ut  almost  alwavs 
of  outdoor  life  of  some  sort.  His  most  successful  studies  are  of 
children,  and  he  has  a  genius  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  little  girl  under  a  tree  feeding  her  Iambs  with  a  bottle  in 
the  spring  sunshine  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  childhood,  as  is  also 
the  little  boy  earnestly  engrossed  m  feeding  his  kid.  The  little  girl 
with  her  doves  perched  on  her  hoop  presents  a  perfect  jiortrayal  of 
child  peace  and  gentleness.  Just  a  dear  little  girl.  The  boy  fishing 
with  his  devoted  dogs  curled  up  patiently  behind  him  on  the  little 
pier  forms  as  perfect  a  picture  of  a  young  Izaak  ^Valton  as  one  could 
find.  He  has  the  ti'ue  fisherman's  aspect.  Through  all  of  them 
blow  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven  and  tney  are  replete  with  a  some- 
thing that  we  all  love  and  some  yearn  for  wistfully.  Again  one 
should  lay  stress  on  Mr.  Read's  success  in  photogra|)hing  bird-life, 
not  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view  l)ut  in  connection  with 
the  little  men  and  women  who  find  in  chickens  and  ducks,  and 
geese  and  doves,  delightful  playmates  as  Mr.  Read  so  successfully 
shows  us.  The  inexhaustible  material  which  childhood  oflers  for  pic- 
torial work  has  tempted  almost  every  person  who  ever  owned  a 
camera  to  attempt  child-portraiture,  and  yet  how  few,  even  though 
arriving  at  exquisite  results  from  purely  artistic  standpoints  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  Mr.  Read  in  catching  the  frolicsome  quality  of 
little  ones  at  their  play  'i 

There  is  another  quality  in  Mr.  Read's  photographs  that  must 
not  be  overlooked;  this  is  the  one  of  retaininir  ! their  human- 
ness,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  perhaps,  to  the  matter  of  the  lesthetic 
side  which  photographers  often  emphasize,  giving  us  in  place  of  real 
children,  portraits  of  the  little  men  and  women  of  the  Golden  Age 
that  seem  to  be  mere  dream  children,  shadowy  phantoms  of  childhood, 
not  strong,  sturdy  boy-and-girl-of-today  children,  picturesque  in 
their  own  lovable  selves,  without  need  of  manipulating  camera,  film 
or  prints  to  make  them  what  they  are  not.  \lr.  Read,  it  will  be 
seen,  always  gives  us  photographs  of  real  boys  and  girls,  and  beau- 
tiful as  these  photographs  are  they  are  not  merely  pretty  pictures. 
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THE  ENEMY:  AN  ALLEGORY:   BY  ELLA  M. 
WARE 

]HERE  was  once  a  Man — a  fairly  good  one,  as  men 
go.  He  had  quite  a  number  of  solid  virtues,  all  care- 
fully polished.  His  vices,  which  were  few  and  insig- 
nificant, were  also  carefully  polished;  you  could 
hardly  distinguish  them  from  virtues.  His  proudest 
asset  was  a  large,  gold-plated  conscience,  inherited 
from  his  grandfather.  It  was  wound  up  regularly 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  would  run  quite  nicely  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week, — usually,  that  is.  At  times  perhaps  it  was  a  trifle  incon- 
venient to  carry,  but  the  satisfaction  derived  from  its  possession  and 
the  feeling  of  distinction  with  which  it  could  be  exhibited  to  friends, 
more  than  compensated. 

He  believed  in  several  things — William  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
and  the  divine  right  of  presidents,  and  the  statement  that  competi- 
tion is  the  soul  of  trade.  He  was,  in  short,  what  might  be  labeled 
"a  respectable.  God-fearing  citizen."  In  fact,  he  was  so  labeled — 
invisibly,  of  course,  but  unmistakably;  and  it  was  a  label  that  any- 
one, even  the  most  undiscerning,  could  read. 

Time  passed,  as  time  usually  does.  The  mercury  of  his  self- 
esteem  (which  had  never  been  particularly  low),  rose  gradually  but 
continually  until  it  warmed  his  mental  atmosphere  to  a  steady,  com- 
fortable temperature. 

One  day,  however,  the  Man  noticed  a  difference.  Only  a  slight 
difference,  to  be  sure;  just  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  discomfort;  a 
faint,  microscopic  chill,  as  though  someone  had  inadvertently  opened 
a  door  and  let  a  draught  of  outside  air  into  the  warm  regions  of 
his  spiritual  calm.  The  thought  annoyed  him,  for  he  did  not  believe 
in  overventilation.  The  thermometer  was  examined,  and  discovered 
to  have  dropped  the  fraction  of  a  degree.  He  tried  to  find  out  where 
the  draught  came  from,  but  his  efforts  were  vain.  After  all,  he 
reflected,  perhaps  it  was  only  his  imagination;  and  he  decided  to 
forget  all  about  it. 

But  this  was  not  so  simple  as  he  had  thought,  for  the  draught 
was  there  and  he  felt  the  chill.  True,  it  was  only  a  detail,  but 
it  was  annoying, — most  annoying.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing his  peace  of  mind  trifled  with  in  this  manner,  and  he  looked 
about  vaguely  for  someone  to  blame;  but  nobody  seemed  responsi- 
ble. Finally  he  put  it  down  as  Fate — which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
convenient  way  of  accounting  for  the  unaccountable;  it  eliminates 
all  the  trouble  and  discomforts  of  investigation.  Moreover,  there 
was  something  flattering  in  the  idea  that  Providence  should  have 
singled  out  himself  as  the  victim  of  its  especial  ill-humor.    But  even 
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this  distinction,  though  it  filled  him  with  a  melancholy  pride,  did  not 
by  any  means  destroy  his  resentment  at  the  fact;  and  he  went  about 
his  business  witli  an  injunvl  frown. 

For  some  woi-ks  the  thin<;  continued,  until  the  Man  grew  almost 
used  to  it;  then  it  began  to  get  worse.  The  friction  of  the  daily 
routine  incrcjisetl.  and  even  the  most  unim])ortant  events  seemed  out 
of  gear.  It  was  as  though  an  unseen  agent  were  meddling  with  his 
own  j)articular  section  of  the  cosmic  machinery. 

He  began  to  expect  the  unexpected,  and  to  take  a  cynical  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle  of  his  own  defeat.  "Tliere  you  are!"  he  would 
exclaim.  "Just  niv  luck!  1  niiglit  have  known  something  would 
happen!" 

Nor  was  he  content  merely  with  such  bromidic  phrases  in  which 
to  vent  his  ire.  The  subject  having  begun  to  take  on  a  sort  of  mor- 
bid interest,  he  sought  to  elevate  liis  private  woe  above  the  hack- 
neyed and  the  commonjilace  by  finding  reinforcement  for  his  views 
in  the  realms  of  science  and  metaphysics  and  philosophy.  He  studied 
the  works  of  Schopenhauer,  and  was  struck  with  the  marvelous  logic 
and  plausibility  with  which  he  found  his  own  ideas  expounded.  He 
began  to  regard  the  "High  Priest  of  Pessimism"  in  the  light  of  a 
prophet,  and  to  reverence  his  words  as  those  of  one  inspired. 

A  curious  sensation  of  being  haunted  weighed  upon  his  soul. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  a  secret  enemy — some  fiend  in 
human  form  who  found  delight  in  making  life  a  misery  to  him  .= 
The  idea  seemed  jireposterous.  Why  should  anyone  desire  to  molest 
him.*  What  possible  motive  could  one  have  .*  Revenge.*  He 
laughed:  Absurd! — for  whom  had  he  ever  injured.*  None,  surely; 
and  he  ran  over  instinctively  the  names  and  faces  of  various  people 
he  had  known.  No  character  among  them  seemed  to  fit  the  role  of 
an  avenging  justice,  for  none  appeared  to  have  suffered  at  his  hands. 
Having  adopted  early  in  life  the  old  axiom  about  honesty  being  the 
best  policy,  he  had  lived  up  to  it  strictly, — for  it  was  a  policy  that 
paid.  True,  his  past  was  not  entirely  immaculate — whose  is.* — but 
certainly  his  treatment  of  his  fellow  beings  had  always  been  as^  fair 
as  theirs  of  him;  frequently  much  fairer,  he  added  mentally.  This 
idea  cheered  him.  The  hypothesis,  therefore  of  a  vendetta  and  a 
hidden  foe,  picturesque  though  it  was,  could  be  dismissed. 

The  question,  however,  was  still  unsolved.  The  mystery  had, 
in  fact,  deepened.  If  no  human  cause  or  agency  could  be  assigned, 
what  then  was  the  explanation  .*  Why  this  indisputable  manifesta- 
tion of  enmity  on  the  part  of  some  unknown,  external  Force?  By 
what  unconscious  action  had  he  incurred  the  dis{)Ieasure  of  the  re- 
lentless Thmg  that  oppressed  him  at  every  turn  .*    He  examined  his 
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conscience  by  the  searchlight  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  failed 
to  find  wherein  they  had  been  infringed.  He  had  not  even  over- 
stepped the  "chalked  circle"  of  Conventionality,  or  offended  in  any 
way  against  the  Society  of  which  he  had  always  been  so  eminent  and 
respectable  a  member.  How,  then,  had  he  deserved  such  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Fate  ? 

Once  or  twice  the  Man  wondered  whether  insanity  had  over- 
taken him;  whether  this  strange  disorder  of  the  Universe  was  a 
reflection  of  some  derangement  of  his  own  brain.  But  the  notion 
seemed  incredible.  He,  with  his  perfect  mental  balance,  his  clear- 
ness of  perception,  level-headedness,  common  sense,  in  fact.''  No; 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  entirely.  And  he  fell  back  once  more  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Secret  Foe  as  being  the  only  practical  explan- 
ation of  the  problem. 

He  consulted  his  physician  and  paid  for  tonic  and  advice  which 
he  never  took;  but  the  diagnosis  of  his  case  threw  no  light  upon  the 
situation.  He  was  half  inclined  to  call  on  his  attorney,  but  the  fear 
of  appearing  ridiculous  withheld  him.  He  might  employ  detectives 
to  trace  the  odious  perpetrator  of  his  misfortunes;  out  what  clue 
could  he  give  them  as  to  the  Thing's  identity  ?  There  seemed  none. 
And  yet,  all  the  time,  he  was  conscious  of  a  firm  conviction  that  his 
enemy  was  a  man — a  living  human  being  who  was  perpetually  devis- 
ing new  and  ingenious  methods  of  overturning  his  work  and  pre- 
venting the  accomplishment  of  whatever  he  happened  to  attempt. 
There  was  something  positively  diabolical  in  the  way  this  unknown 
personage  anticipated  his  desires  and  foiled  them  steadily,  one  by 
one. 

At  last,  one  night,  he  determined  to  stand  it  no  more.  Either  he 
or  his  Enemy  must  go — there  was  not  room  for  them  both.  He  would 
solve  it;  he  would  bend  all  the  force  of  his  remaining  will  power  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and  by  sheer  strength  of  char- 
acter drag  his  persecutor  forth  into  the  open. 

Firm  m  this  resolution,  with  head  bowed  and  lips  grimly  set,  he 
paced  up  and  down  his  room.  It  was  quite  late,  almost  eleven  o'clock, 
and  curiously  quiet.  The  air  was  tense  with  that  strange  feeling  of 
suspension  that  precedes  a  storm.  The  Man  knew,  though  he  could 
not  have  explained  why,  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  He 
waited. 

"If  I  could  only  see  him  face  to  face!" 

The  words  were  spoken  aloud,  and  his  own  voice  almost  startled 
him,  so  peculiarly  distinct  and  metallic  it  seemed  in  the  unnatural 
stillness  of  the  lamplit  room.  To  his  intensified  imagination  the 
speech  sounded  like  an  invocation  to  the  Evil  One.     nut  he  had 
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ceased    to    l)e    afraid;     whatever    happened,    he    was    readv    for    it. 

At  hist,  as  though  conjured  by  this  concentration  of  liis  will,  the 
door  opened  slowly  and  someone  entered  the  room. 

The  intruder  was  a  man  of  medium  heiij^ht.  and  dressed  in  l)laclv. 
He  wore  neither  hat  nor  overcoat,  which  was  strange,  for  the  mouth 
was  November  and  the  weather  cold.  (Had  he  tlien  been  in  the 
house  all  the  time.')  His  features  were  concealed  by  a  black  mask, 
but  otlierwise  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance, 
nothing  to  occasion  alarm. 

The  Man  stared  at  him  curiously,  with  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment,^-disappointment  almost.  Could  this  ordinarv  looking  indi- 
vidual be  the  wretch  whose  despicable  machinations  had  gradually 
undermined  his  existence  and  nearly  worked  his  ruin  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  this  insignificant  character  had  contrived  to  rob  liim 
stealthily,  month  after  month,  of  the  happiness  which  was  his  due.' 
But  the  question  was  merely  a  rhetorical  one,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  in  his  mind.  A  subconscious  knowledge  told  him  that  he 
was  at  last  in  the  presence  of  his  Enemy. 

The  two  faced  each  other  for  a  moment,  motionless,  while  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  marked  off  the  time  with  loud  and  regular 
beats.  Then  the  figure  in  the  mask  stepjjcd  forward.  With  a  quick 
movement  the  Man  sprang  toward  him — and  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, for  there  was  something  in  the  other's  bearing  that  filled  him 
with  a  vague  dread.  Where  had  he  seen  that  gesture  uefore  ?  of  whom 
did  that  air.  that  attitude,  remind  him  ? 

He  stood  there  stupefied,  and  once  more  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  while  those  l)ehind  the  mask  seemed  to  peer  out  with 
a  grotesque  familiarity.  The  Man  tried  vainly  to  recall  some  clue, 
some  memory,  that  would  tell  him  what  this  could  mean.  There 
was  a  strange  but  unmistakable  likeness — to  whom  ?  His  thoughts 
swam,  his  bra  n  grew  dazed.  Then,  with  a  sudden  effort,  he  pulled 
himself  together.  What  did  it  matter,  this  absurd,  this  chance  resem- 
blance!   One  thing  he  knew — here  was  his  Enemy! 

The  thought  maddened  him.  He  leaped  forward,  and  the  next 
instant  his  fingers  clutched  the  stranger's  throat.  There  was  a  brief 
struggle.  With  a  strength  that  seemed  almost  superhuman,  he 
forced  his  opponent  to  the  ground,  and  for  a  second  held  him  there, 
pinned,  cholcing.  Then,  with  one  hand — exultantly! — he  tore  off 
the  mask! 

The  Man's  fingers  loosed  their  hold.  He  drew  back,  faint  with 
horror — speechless — gasping — 

The  face  before  him  was  his  own! 
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TRADE  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY:  ITS  VALUE 
TO  THE  LABORER:  BY  EVA  E.  VOM  BAUR 

THOUSANDS  of  workmen,  busy  every  night,  trying  to 
learn  new  things  about  their  trade,  and  thousands 
more  giving  up  their  jobs  temporarily  in  order  to 
become  more  efficient,  doesn't  that  sound  like  a  pro- 
gressive wide-awake  labor  force,  like  a  population  that 
is  not  going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  commercial  race  of 
the  nations  ?  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  these  work- 
shops, these  schoolrooms  of  Germany,  where  boys  under  eighteen 
who  have  left  school  must  go  to  work  out  their  apprenticeship,  and 
where  every  man  and  woman  who  thinks  there  is  still  something  to 
learn,  goes  to  find  out  what  that  something  is — are  the  generators  of 
the  energy  and  the  strength  which  make  Germany  the  formidable 
world  power  that  it  is  today.  Critics  of  the  Vaterland  delight  in 
pointing  out  the  tremendous  military  and  naval  forces  which  it 
maintains,  saying,  "The  Government  has  no  right  to  appropriate 
money  made  by  the  industry  of  the  country  in  this  way."  But  hasn't 
it  ?  In  a  roundabout  way,  the  Empire  pays  for  its  own  defense, 
for  the  industry  which  helps  so  largely  to  fill  the  treasury  owes  its 
success,  in  great  part,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  force,  and  this 
efficiency  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  broad  interest  and  the  infinite 
pains  which  the  Government  takes  in  the  education  and  the  welfare 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

That  Germany  has  been  able  to  work  out  such  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  trade  education,  no  doubt  the  most  complete  of  any  modern 
nation,  is  probably  due  to  two  prime  factors — tne  absolute  control 
which  the  police  department  exercises,  and  the  old,  old  system  of 
apprentice-journeyman-master,  which  has  become  bone  and  flesh  of 
the  German  industrial  giant  through  the  long  centuries  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  system  demands  that  a  youth  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  two  or  three  years,  followed  by  three  more  years  of  work,  during 
which  he  is  known  as  a  journeyman,  until  he  may  become  a  master 
and  ply  his  own  trade.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  trade  education  as  it  exists  today.  The  schools  now  oft'er  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  workshop  apprenticeship,  or  enable  the  beginner  to 
become  a  journeyman  the  sooner  by  supplementing  his  shop  work 
with  school  instruction.  Similarly,  in  the  higher  grades,  they  pre- 
pare the  men  who  have  worked  as  journeymen  for  the  master's 
examination  held  by  the  state. 

Believing  that  labor,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  intelligent,  and  with 
the  usual  faith  in  the  good  eft'ect  of  strict  discipline  that  characterizes 
all  German  institutions,  the  Government  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
pelling all  those  who  have  not  finished  their  school  education  to 
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attend    school  for    a    few  hours   every    week    until    the  seventeenth 
year  is  passed. 

THIS  was  accomplished  throuj,di  the  Continuation  Schools,  of 
which  we  have  examples  in  the  United  States,  with  this  differ- 
ence that  m  Germany  attendance  is  compulsory.  These  schools 
originated  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  hut  were  then  known 
as  Sunday  Classes,  as  they  were  held  Sunday  mornings  for  the  bene- 
fit of  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  school  before 
graduating.  They  were  then,  literally,  only  Continuation  Schools, 
and  as  such  were  regarded  as  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  l^lessing  by 
teachers,  parents  and  employers  alike.  They  strove  to  do  no  more 
than  contmue,  and  in  part  to  repeat,  the  work  of  the  foregoing  school 
vears.  and  as  manv  of  the  children  had  no  natural  propensity  for 
"learning  to  begin  with,  to  teach  them  was  no  more  an  easy  and 
pleasant  task  than  for  them  to  sit  still  and  nay  attention  to  thmgs 
thev  didn't  understand  and  didn't  want  to  learn,  when  they  were 
tired  at  night  or  wanted  to  be  enjoying  a  holiday.  By  degrees, 
those  who  were  struggling  with  these  unwilling  minds  conceived  the 
idea,  so  universally  recognized  now,  that  manual  labor  will  interest 
many,  where  mental  labor  absolutely  fails.  They  saw  that  these 
schools  would  become  really  beneficial  only  when  they  met  the  need 
of  the  pupils  in  their  daily  interests.  By  degrees,  then,  one  trade 
after  the  other  was  introduced  until  the  change  from  the  Public 
School  Continuation  to  the  Trade  School  was  complete. 

In  the  opinion  of  German  educators  a  decided  step  forward  was 
made  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  "nineties"  the  decree  became 
almost  universal  that  attendance  at  these  schools  be  covipulsory  jor 
all  boys  under  eighteen  who  were  not  studying  anywhere.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  out  of  forty-four  cities  with  a  population  of  oyer  fifty- 
five  thousand  each,  but  six  have  not  yet  advanced  from  the  Voluntary 
to  Compulsory  Schools.  Of  these,  three  are  the  "free  cities"  of  Ger- 
many—Hamburg, Ltibeck  and  Bremen — where  the  merchants  and 
the  exporters  are  all-powerful. 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  last  twenty  years  that  this  com- 
pulsory education  became  general,  we  find  individual  instances  of 
it  as  earlv  as  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  as  for  instance  in 
Wiirtemberg,  where  the  edict  went  forth  that  the  Sunday  Classes, 
which  were  established  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  "should  be 
attended  bv  all  young  people  until  they  marry;  so  that  they  shall 
not  forget  all  too  soon  what  they  learned  in  school,  and  that  they 
mav  not  get  into  too  much  mischief  on  Sundays  and  holidays." 

Herr  Heinrich  Germer,  Direktor  of  the  school  board  for  Continu- 
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ation  Schools,  who  edited  one  of  the  best  general  accounts  of  trade 
education  in  Germany,  writes  as  follows  of  compulsory  education  at 
these  schools:  "It  brought  life  and  power  into  the  schools.  The 
attendance  increased  and  became  more  regular;  the  behavior  and 
the  discipline  of  the  pupils  improved  perceptibly  and  it  has  won 
over  the  opposing  forces  among  parents,  employers  and  pupils  gen- 
erally, who  have  learned  to  realize  that  the  schools  are  working  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  These  schools  are  an 
important  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  labor 
class,  in  furthering  the  interests  of  trade  and  industry,  and  in  im- 
proving the  public  welfare  in  every  way." 

OF  COURSE,  there  are  those  with  views  contrary  to  Herr 
Germer,  who  manage  to  see  all  the  holes  and  the  gaps  in  the 
system,  who  believe  that  it  is  working  against  too  diflficult 
odds  and  achieving  little.  But  on  what  is  this  opposition  based  .^ 
What  objections  do  the  employers  and  the  laborers  raise  against  a 
system  that  is  obviously  inaugurated  for  their  benefit  ?  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  uncomprehending  blind  fear  and  distrust  with 
which  people  generally  receive  any  institution  that  is  established  in 
their  interest;  and  then  there  is  the  universal  law  that  things  which 
are  compulsory  are  irksome,  because  they  seem  to  rob  the  individual 
of  personal  liberty  and  freedom.  There  are  also  the  objections  of 
both  merchant  and  laborer.  Every  employer,  from  the  manager  of 
a  huge  factory  who  employs  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  to  the 
shopkeeper  who  indulges  in  the  labor  luxury  of  an  errand  boy,  must 
register  each  employee,  as  he  is  engaged  or  dismissed.  And  if  any 
are  below  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  employer  must  agree  to  let  them 
take  four  hours  of  their  working  time  every  week  to  attend  school. 
In  the  end,  perhaps  the  merchant  may  lose  his  employee  entirely  if 
the  ambitious  youth  thinks  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  pro- 
ficiency worthy  of  a  higher  salary.  The  laborer,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  report  at  the  opening  of  the  school  session  in  October,  at  the 
nearest  Continuation  School  with  his  certificate  from  the  last  school 
attended,  and  tell  where  he  is  employed,  what  he  is  doing  and  what 
he  hopes  to  become!  He  must  then  attend  school  at  least  three 
times  a  week  when  he  might  be  doing  something  which  he  likes 
much  better. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  number  of  those  strongly  opposed 
to  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  is,  relatively  speaking,  quite 
small.  In  proof  of  this,  most  of  the  large  firms  pay  out  yearly  big 
sums  of  money,  either  to  maintain  their  own  schools  (such  as  those 
established  in  the  factories  of  Krupp  &  Co.  in  Essen,  Ludwig  Lowe 
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A   '"smithy"   in  THR  higher  TRADK   school  of   BERLIN:     ALL  THE 

PRACTICAL  DETAIL  OF  ACTUAL  WORKMANSHIP  IS  HERE, THE  RAW 

MATERIAL,  THE  BIG  FURNACE,  WITH  A  BLACKSMITH  FOR  A  TEACHER. 

THE  MACHINE  SHOP  OF  THE  HIGHER  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN: 
A  SHOP  WHERE  THE  BOVS  MAKE  THE  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  WHICH 
THEY    EVENTUALLY    MAKE    THE    MACHINES. 


A  CLASS  IN  THE  TEXTILE  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN:  EVERY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  TEXTILES  IS  TAUGHT  HERE.  FROM  THE 
UTILIZATION     OF     RAW     MATERIALS     TO     THE     MAKING     OK     CLOTHES. 


THE  CARPENTRY  DIVISION  OF  THE  HIGHER  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN: 
EVERYTHING  IN  THE  LINE  OF  WOODWORK  IS  TAUGHT  HERE,  FROM  THE 
MAKING  OF  A  PIECE  OF  FURNITURE  TO  CARVING  AND  VENEERING. 
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and  Siemens  and  llalske  in  Berlin)  or  to  establish  trade  schools 
with  other  eni|)lovers.  with  unions  or  with  the  state  and  the  city. 
Further  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hoards  of  directois  of  the  sepa- 
rate schools  an>  made  up  of  re|)resentatives  of  tlie  varied  interests. 
Besides  the  mayor  and  the  commissioner  of  education,  there  are 
usually  several  master  tradesmen,  representatives  of  unions,  trade 
societies,  large  factories  and  corporations.  The  schools  are  in  fact, 
as  in  theorv.  managed  by  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  capital,  of 
employer  and  employed. 

"When  compulsory  education  was  introduced  it  did  not  convert 
all  the  Continuation  Schools  into  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools 
— far  from  it.  There  are  now  more  schools  where  attendance  is 
voluntary  than  where  it  is  compulsory.  The  latter  olfer  a  far  wider 
range  of"  subjects,  especially  in  the  intellectual  as  distinguished  from 
the  manual  subjects.  They  are  intended  for  tho.se  who  are  beyond 
the  obligatory  age  of  attendance,  and  any  and  all  who  want  to  acquire 
knowledge  along  various  lines,  from  languages  to  hair  dressing. 
Though  the  tuition  at  the  Compulsory  Schools  is  free,  the  payraerit 
of  a  small  sum  is  required  in  the  Voluntary  Schools.  (That  is,  if 
one  takes  six  hours  a  week,  one  pays,  say,  from  one  mark  and  fifty 
pfennigs  to  thirtv-six  marks  for  the  course,  according  to  the  subject 
and  the  material  used.)  They  otier  not  only  Sunday  and  evening 
classes  a  few  hours  a  week,  but  daytime  classes  and  full  courses 
with  a  certificate  for  satisfactory  work.  In  short,  they  are  useful 
for  those  who  wish  to  give  more  time  to  study  before  beginning  to 
work,  for  those  who  would  supplement  their  shop  work  with  tech- 
nical kncnvledge,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  no  utilitarian  pur- 
pose at  all. 

THESE  Continuation  Schools  are  not  Trade  Schools  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  or  rather  in  our  interpretation  of  the  word. 
They  supplement  the  shop  work,  rather  than  j2;ive  actual 
training  in  manual  labor.  They  aim  to  give  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  subject  which  the  laborer  cannot  get  in  the  unchanging  daily 
routine  of  his  work,  to  help  him  understand  his  field  better,  to  have 
a  broader  and  more  .scientific  view  of  his  trade,  and  to  awaken  an 
interest  and  an  ambition  in  him  to  convert  and  develop  it  into  some- 
thing even  better.  These  schools  aim,  also,  to  make  every  inember 
of  the  Empire  as  intelligent  a  member  of  the  community  as  his  men- 
tal caliber  will  allow — able,  at  least,  to  read,  to  write  a  correct  letter, 
to  do  the  simplest  arithmetic  and  to  have  a  passable  understanding 
of  the  civics  and  economics  of  his  Government  (and,  incidentally, 
a   little   insight  into   the   monarchical   viewpoint  to  counteract  the 
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socialistic  which  is  preached  in  every  place  where  workers  corivene). 
This  double  aim  indicates  that  the  schools  have  not  lost  sii^ht  of 
their  initial  purpose,  that  of  giving  a  little  more  mind  training  to 
those  occupied  with  the  hands.  The  directors  believe  that  this  should 
be  the  prime  aim  of  the  system,  for  the  pupils,  presumably,  get  enough 
training  in  skill  under  the  direction  of  their  employers.  However,  if 
a  pupil  is  particularly  ambitious  and  desires  to  better  himself  man- 
ually, so  to  speak,  he  may  attend  any  one  of  the  numerous  Workshop 
Schools  to  acquire  more  skill  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  attendmg 
the  Continuation  Schools  to  acquire  the  technical  knowledge. 

THESE  Workshop  Schools  offer  opportunities  for  the  plying  of 
every  conceivable  trade,  from  that  of  the  cookie-baker  to  that 
of  the  diamond  cutter.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups, — the 
lower,  or  those  maintained  and  supported  by  the  unions,  corpora- 
tions and  other  interested  organizations,  for  instruction  in  one  par- 
ticular trade,  such  as  a  school  for  plumbers  or  masons  alone,  and 
the  higher,  those  maintained  by  the  state  for  two  himdred  and  fifty 
odd  trades,  and  known  as  the  Professional  and  the  Trade  Schools. 
Of  these  Workshop  Schools  there  are  over  fifty  in  Berlin  alone,  and 
in  all  Germany  no  less  than  three  hundred.  They  give  a  little  tech- 
nical instruction  parallel  with  the  workshop  practice  (for  instance, 
machine  builders  learn  an  essential  amount  of  mathematics  and 
execute  their  own  designs).  Of  the  city  schools  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  if  they  have  no  course  scheduled  they  make  one,  for  no  appli- 
cant is  ever  turned  away.  As  the  classes  are  never  larger  than  four- 
teen in  the  workshops,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  drawing  classes  and 
twenty  or  thirty  in  the  general  classes,  there  is  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  individualization.  In  fact,  the  most  laudable  feature  of 
the  entire  system  is  the  personal  interest  which  the  instructor  takes 
in  each  pupil. 

By  means  of  the  certificate  which  every  new  student  brings,  the 
instructor  is  able  to  tell  exactly  what  the  boy  has  studied  before, 
and  through  the  notices  of  the  present  employer  what  the  nature  of 
the  work  is  which  is  now  required  of  him  and  in  which  he  wishes 
to  improve.  In  a  class  of  ten  in  freehand  drawing  (technical  draw- 
ing is  the  most  important  study  of  all  in  these  schools)  each  man 
was  drawing  something  different. 

In  the  technical  courses  the  same  principle  prevails — for  each 
man  only  the  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  his  trade  and  his  career. 
Pure  art  and  pure  science,  if  one  may  use  the  terms,  are  not  taught 
at  these  schools,  but  as  much  of  each  subject  as  is  needed  in  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work.     For  instance,  a  whole  course  in  geology  would  be 
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useless  for  a  locksmith,  but  he  ought  to  know  about  the  qualities 
of  the  most  onlinary  metals,  their  j)o\ver  of  expansion,  their  mallea- 
bility, their  resistance  and  their  market  value.  In  physics  he  needs 
to  know  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  stability,  the  law  of  solids  and  the 
attributes  of  heat;  and  in  chemistry  the  action  of  certain  chemicals 
on  the  metals  which  he  is  apt  to  be  using.  It  is  this  combination  of 
science  and  of  technical  knowledge,  of  theory  and  of  j)ractice  that 
makes  the  teachiny  in  traile  schools  particularly  difficult. 

NEX  r  to  the  cjuestiou  of  hours^in  WorkshopJjSchools,  the^Jnues- 
tion  of  trainmg  the  teaching  staff  presents  the  most  difficult 
problem.  Often  the  public-school  teachers  undertake  this  work 
as  assort  of  sitie  issue,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  this 
than  it  is  for  our  school  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  evening  high 
schools,  because  the  (ierman  teachers  have  to  prepare  themselves 
first,  picking  out  the  essentials  from  a  vast  amount  of  material  at 
tlieir  disposal;  it  is  not  as  though  they  repeated  the  same  things 
that  they  teach  in  the  daytime.  They  cannot  find  what  they  would 
teach  in  books  alone,  but  must  go  to  factory  and  workshop  to  eke 
out  the  facts  they  would  later  pour  into  the  minds  of  their  charges. 
They  must  be  as  sure  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  as  of  the 
practical,  because  they  are  goino;  to  deal  with  men  who  have  been 
m  the  trade  for  many  years,  perhaps,  and  they  must  avoid  giving  a 
smattering  of  information  where  thorough  instruction  is  expected. 
For  the  purpose  of  training  the  teaching  staff,  the  (ierman  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  the  Continuation  School  System  established  a 
school  at  Leipzig;  and  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  either  the  unions, 
trade  societies  or  the  Government  itself  have  opened  classes  tor  the 
instruction  of  instructors. 

Perhaps  the  largest  group  in  the  Comiiulsory  Continuation 
Schools  is  that  of  the  unclassifaed  workers.  The  problem  they  pre- 
sent to  their  instructors  is  none  the  less  serious  than  that  they  set 
the  police.  Most  of  them  have  no  especial  interests,  no  desire  to 
learn  anything  at  all;  they  are  errand  boys,  pa^es,  runners  and 
general  nuisances  now,  and  they  mean  to  drift  with  the  time  and 
catch  the  opportunities  for  advancement  as  they  float  by.  What 
does  the  school  do  with  them  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  little  "buttons" 
who  opens  the  hotel  door  and  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  gentle  art  of  extracting  tips.  Does  the  state  en- 
courage him  in  this  ambition  ?  It  rather  tries  to  substitute  a  wor- 
thier one.  He  is  put  through  a  thorough  course  to  make  him  a  more 
useful  member  of  society.  He  must  learn  how  to  speak  and  write 
correct  German,   how   to   do  simple  arithmetic  quickly   and  accu- 
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rately;  he  has  to  study  the  map  of  Berlin  that  he  may  be  able  to 
give  intelligent  information  to  strangers  at  his  gate;  he  has  to  learn 
where  all  the  city  buildings  are,  where  one  may  go  in  case  of  an 
emergency  or  of  accident;  what  charitable  institutions  exist  and 
where  they  are;  he  must  fill  his  little  head  full  of  useful  information 
about  postal  regulations,  police  rulings  and  everything  pertaining  to 
his  city  and  his  country.  That  he  may  be  of  use  to  his  employer  in 
case  of  a  waiters'  strike  or  any  other  possible  emergency  and  that  he 
may  get  an  insight  into  some  profession  he  is  taught  how  to  set  and 
wait  on  the  table,  what  meats  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  them  and, 
perhaps,  even  how  to  use  them  when  they  are  bought.     He  is  also 

fiven  an  idea  of  household  chemistry  and  hygiene  as  well  as  of  book- 
eeping.  When  he  is  through  with  his  three-year  six-hours-a-week 
course,  one  can  really  expect  him  to  be  a  brighter  and  more  useful 
buttons,  if  not  a  more  helpful,  efficient  subject  of  the  Kaiser's  state. 

IN  THE  Grade  Schools  in  northern  Germany  there  is  as  yet  no 
manual  training.  In  southern  Germany,  in  the  Rhine  district, 
for  example,  workshops  have  been  put  in  some  of  the  schools 
where  the  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  may  busy  themselves 
after  school  hours,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  In  Berlin  a 
newly  formed  Society  for  Manual  Training  for  Boys  has  opened 
similar  classes  in  schoolrooms,  and  is  now  trying  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  take  them  into  the  regular  system.  But  to  give  any 
manual  training  in  the  regular  school  hours,  other  than  cooking  for 
the  girls,  perhaps,  is  something  of  which  the  German  fails  to  see 
the  immediate  value.  School  means  school  to  them — steady,  earnest 
plodding,  and  to  introduce  anything  so  frivolous  as  manual  training 
mto  its  curriculum,  were  verily  to  convert  it  into  a  playroom.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Germans  regard  work 
and  the  relatively  small  value  they  put  in  play  for  the  child,  that 
they  are  only  now  beginning  to  establish  boys'  clubs,  recreation  cen- 
ters and  public  readm^  rooms — things  which  the  Americans  have 
lon^  appreciated  and  which  they  have  almost  overdeveloped  in  com- 
parison with  the  Trade  Schools — the  working  centers! 

More  is  done  in  the  way  of  manual  training  for  the  girls  in  the 
Grade  Schools — in  some,  one  entire  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for 
housework, — cooking,  sewing,  cleaning,  marketing  and  so  forth.  In 
others  a  little  of  one  or  the  other  is  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  But 
later  when  the  girls  have  reached  the  working  age  the  state  does  not 
pay  so  much  attention  to  their  needs.  Of  the  twelve  States  that  have 
compulsory  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  for  boys,  only  four 
include  girls.     There  are  some  ninety-one  Voluntary  Continuation 
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Schools  for  girls  in  the  Empire,  where  they  may  learn  all  the  domes- 
tic branches  as  well  as  many  of  commerce  and  business,  and  just 
plain  culture!  But  regular  school  attendance  for  three  years  by 
workintr  triris  less  than  eijjhteen  vears  old  is  scarcely  required.  The 
general  intelligence  of  women,  it  would  seem,  is  not  so  miportant  to 
the  state ! 

And  what  are  the  results  of  this  comprehensive  system  ?  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  speak  of  results  yet,  since  Compulsory  Schools  have 
not  been  the  order  of  things  long  enough  to  make  their  influence 
upon  the  community  appreciable.  One  ought  to  give  this  system 
and  the  far-reaching  Trade-Educational  System  as  it  exists  today  at 
least  a  generation  or  two  to  show  what  it  can  do.  As  no  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
much  the  individual  has  really  profited  from  the  things  he  has  learned, 
except  through  his  own  record  of  advancement,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  undertaken  to  keep  on  file!  What  effect  the 
system  may  have  in  the  economics  of  the  Empire  is  matter  still  for 
conjecture.  If  overcultivation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mistake,  then 
Germany  is  certainly  making  a  big  mistake.  It  is  educating  its 
people  to  a  higher  level;  it  is  increasing  their  knowledge,  and  thereby 
perhaps  increasing  their  sorrow.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that 
within  the  last  ten  years,  since  (iermany  has  undertaken  to  perfect 
the  skill  of  her  o^^^l  workmen,  she  has  had  to  import  Italians  from 
the  south,  Russians  and  Poles  from  the  north  and  Hungarians  from 
the  east  to  do  her  meanest  labor — to  build  her  railroads,  to  dig  her 
subways  and  to  dredge  her  canals. 
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THE    CRAFTSMAN    SPIRIT:    BY  T.   H.   WAL- 
BRIDGE 

I  HE   Spirit  and  Creation. 
At  creation  music  already  was: 
Then,  the  morning  Stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy! 
Music  was  enthroned  from  of  old; 
For  with  music  everything  began — 
"Harmony,  order   and    proportion,  the    music  of  the 

Spheres. " 
1,  music,  was  sporting  there,  day  by  day — 

Rejoicing  always  before  God; 

Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  earth: 

And  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men. 
The  Spirit  and  Men. 
A  Voice,  with  music  in  his  heart,  appeared: 

He  came  singing — -singing  to  awaken  life. 

That  everyone,  by  him,  might  have  it  abundantly, 

Not  that  he  was  the  Master  Craftsman, 

But  his  song  was  to  establish  Him. 
Moreover,  because  with  music  began  man  himself; 

And  in  music  is  the  life  of  men; 

Which  life  has  been  lived  amid  discord. 

And  the  discord  has  never  overpowered  it. 
Therefore,  came  music  to  this  world,  its  home. 

But  its  own  received  it  not,  nor  welcomed  it: 

But  to  all  who  will  is  given  the  right  to  become  Craftsmen. 

Not  begotten  of  blood,  or  of  human  instincts, 

Or  yet  by  any  design  of  man ; 

But  to  the  Spirit,  do  they  owe  this  life! 
The  Spirit  and  the  Man. 
The  Word  became  man,  and  made  a  home  among  us. 

And  we  listened  to  harmony — such  harmony  as  exists  in  heaven. 

And  he  abounded  in  righteousness  and  truth. 
So  the  Voice  bears  witness — with  heart  song  exalts. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
They  are  wise  who  keep  to  my  ways. 

Who  music  finds — finds  pure  delight; 

Who  misses  music — misses  his  true  life; 

Who  hate  sweet  sounds  are  lovers  of  death! 

Out  of  music  harmony,  melody  upon  melody, 

For,  while  the  law  exists  for  the  ear, 

The  true  gift  is  through  the  heart. 
No  man  ever  barkened  to  sweetest  concord, 

Save  One  only,  Who  is  ever  close  to  God's  hea-t — 

Who  exists  in  union  with  true  Holiness — 

The  Master  Craftsman— Whose  Spirit  makes  Him  known. 
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TWO  CRAPrSMAN  SUMMER 
COTTAGES  AND  TWO  BUNGA- 
LOWS WITH  STONE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS 

SUMMER  vacations  have  become  such  a 
factor  in  city  life  among  all  classes 
that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  inex- 
pensive cottages,  suitable  for  either  sea- 
shore or  mountains  and  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  family  during  the  hot  days 
of  the  summer.  In  answer  to  many  in- 
quiries we  give  this  month — in  addition  to 
the  two  regular  Craftsman  houses — two  in- 
teresting plans  of  bungalows  designed  espe- 
cially to  meet  vacation  housing. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  designing 
houses  of  this  kind  are  so  different  from 
those  usually  encountered  in  the  planning 
of  city  or  suburban  all-year  dwellings  that 
the  work  at  once  becomes  stimulating,  and 


rigid  economies  must  be  observed  in  their 
construction,  so  that  the  first  cost  is  not 
prohibitive  and  that  the  investment  does 
not  become  a  burden.  Both  of  the  houses 
shown  are  planned  to  be  built  of  stock  ma- 
terials, such  as  can  be  purchased  in  any 
localitv,  and  the  simplest  methods  of  con- 
struction are  recommended.  In  each  case 
the  exteriors  are  of  wood,  with  ruberoid 
roofs,  battened. 

Plan  for  house  No.  109  is  shown  with- 
out foundation.  In  selecting  a  site  for  this 
liouse  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  dry, 
well-drained  surface,  so  that  dampness  will 
not  rot  the  floor  timbers,  as  the  sills  are  to 
rest  directly  on  posts  sunk  in  the  ground. 
A  large  flat  stone  will  fonn  a  good  footing 
for  the  posts  and  will  prevent  the  house 
from  settling.  Sawed  shingles  of  either 
red  or  white  cedar  or  cypress  may  be  used 
for  tlie  exterior  and  may  be  left  to  weather. 
But  for  a  few  dollars  the  owner  can  him- 


one  wonders  why  more  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  these  "'play  houses." 

As  these   dwellings  are  to  be  occupied 
for  only  a  few-  weeks  of  the  year  the  most 


CRAFTSMAN    SUMMER    COTTAGE,    NO.     109. 

self  add  much  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  to 
the  life  of  the  cottage  by  applying  creosote 
stains  to  the  shingles,  selecting  harmonizing 
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COTTAGE    NO.     109:      FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 

colors  in  grays,  browns  or  greens  to  blend 
with  the  colors  of  the  roofing  and  the  sur- 
rounding landscape. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  3x4 
dressed  spruce  or  hemlock  studs,  placed 
about  five  feet  apart,  and  over  this  is  nailed 
North  Carolina  sheathing  boards,  with  the 
dressed  side  exposed  in  the  rooms.  The 
overhead  beams  are  left  exposed,  with  the 
floor  above  forming  the  ceiling.  This  panel 
construction  of  side  walls  and  ceiling  be- 
comes at  once  inexpensive  and  yet  very  in- 
teresting; the  entire  interior  being  of 
wood,  it  lends  itself  most  delightfully  to 
decoration  in  cool  tones  of  a  grav  or  green 
stain. 

An  abundance  of  windows  have  been 
provided  for  light  and  ventilation.  Case- 
ments are  used,  being  the  least  expensive 
to  install,  as  well  as  giving  the  added 
charm  of  windows  which  can  be  thrown 
wide  open.  The  wide  entrance  porch,  with 
its  balcony  overhead,  supported  by  hewn 
trees  for  posts,  is  most  pleasing  in  effect. 
A  living  room,  three  bedrooms  and  a 
kitchen  are  provided  on  the  first  floor.    No 
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bath  is  shown,  because  running  water  is 
seldom  available,  and  these  houses  will 
generally  be  built  in  localities  where  pulilic 
bathing  may  be  had  in  lake  or  surf.  If, 
however,  the  owner  desires  to  go  to  that 
expense,  another  partition  may  be  added 
and  a  bath  placed  between  two  of  the  bed- 
rooms. The  fireplace,  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  laid  up  with  wide  raked-out  joints, 
will  add  to  the  rustic  appearance  of  the 
interior  and  afi'ord  much  comfort  to  those 
who  have  the  leisure  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  the  early  fall  in  these  delightful  places. 
A  door  opens  directly  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  porch,  so  that  meals  may  be  served  in 
the  open. 

Ample  storage  room  is  provided  in  the 
attic  by  partitioning  off  the  spaces  under 
the  eaves  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet. 
Both  ends  of  the  attic  are  left  entirely 
open,  and  this  space  will  accommodate  a 
number  of  cots  and  form  most  delightful 
sleeping  quarters.  Shutters  should  be  pro- 
vided  for  every   window,   as  well   as   the 


COTTAGE    NO.     109:      SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 

open  ends  of  the  attic,  so  that  the  house 
may  be  securely  closed  during  the  winter 
months. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  Ill,  Or  STONE  ANU 
RIVED      SHINGLES,       WITH      RED      SLATE      ROOF. 

LIVING  ROOM  IN  STONE  BUNGALOW  FITTED 
WITH  A  FIREPLACE-FURNACE  WHICH  HEATS 
THE     WHOLE    HOUSE. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW,  NO.  112,  OF 
BRICK       WITH       STONE       FOUNDATION. 

GLIMPSE  OF  LIVING  ROOM  WITH  DIN- 
ING ALCOVE,  HAVING  A  BUILT-IN 
CORNER    SEAT. 


CKAFTSMAX    ><r>r^[i:K    ( ori'AGES   AM)    I{1!\(;AL0WS 


List  of  Matbrials  fok  House  N'o.  100 
Sills:    Spruce   (Dressed  4  Sides).     4".\6" 
4/18'  2/14'  2/12' 

_  ,.^  @$30.00  perM.=.S  7.41 

Posts:   Chestnut  (D.  4  S.).    0"Kb''  21/S' 
^.  ^  ^,  @$1.00-    21.00 

Oirdcrs:   Spruce.     4"x6"  1/20'  1/9' 
p.  ^,  .  @S30.00  per  M.=      1.74 

firM     Floor     Beams       Spruce.       3"x6" 
19/16'   19/12' 

„  ,   ,„         ,  @S30.00i5erM.=    23.94 

tjecoiid  Moor  Beams:    Spruce   (D.  4  S  ^ 
3".x6"   19/16'   10/12' 

^  ,,      „      ..  ®S33.00  per  M.-    26.33 

Walls.  Partitions  and  Studs:    Spruce 

(D.  4  S.).     3"x4"  9S/8'  30/4'  12/12' 

_   ,  ^  @$30.00  per  M.=   30.72 

Rafters:   Spruce  (D.  4  S.).     3"x6"  32/18' 

o      ,    „   ,  „  @$33. 00  per  M.-    28.51 

Porch  Rafters:    Sprtice  (D.  4  S.).     3"x6" 

10/12' 

„      ^  n    ,■  ®$33. 00perM.=     5.94 

Porch  Purlins:   Spruce  (D.  4  S.).     4"x6" 
3/10'   1/18' 

_,  ^  @$33.00per  M.=     3.16 

Plates:    Spruce   (D.   4  S.).     4"x6"   2/20' 
2/14'  2/12' 

„■      o     ,    „     ,.  @-33.00perM.=      6.07 

Main    Roof   Purlins:     Spruce    (D     4    SI 
4"x6"  2/10' 

„.,  ^  ^         @$33.00perM.=      1.32 

RidKes:   Spruce  (D.  4  S.).     2"xl0"  2/18' 
D      ,     ^  ,  „     @$3S.00perM.=      2.10 

I'orch    Columns:     Hewn    chestnut    Iocs 
12"xl2"  4/8' 

^  „  „  @$1.50=.     6.00 

Corner  Posts:    Spruce  (D.  4  S.).     4"x4" 
4/8' 

„,.     ,  @$30.00  per  M.=      1.29 

Shingles:      White     cedar.        18"xrandom 
widths   11,000 


-,,  ,  @$6.25  perM.  =    68.75 

Flooring:  Clear  N.  C.  pine  (D.  2  S.)  T.  &  G 
H"^-i'A"  2100  sq.  ft 

o.      ...         „     ,  @$32.S0perM.=    68.25 

Sheathing:   Roof  and  sides.  N.  C.  pine 

(D.  I  S.)  T.  &  G.     ;^"x8"  3350 

r  @$22.50  per  M.  =    75.37 

Intenor  partitions  N.  C.  pine  (D.  1  S  )  T 

&fi.  H'^xS"  1600  sq.  ft.  ■ 

„  ...         ^  @$22.50  per  M.-    36.00 

Ceumg:   Second  floor  clear  N.  C.  pine.  T 
&1G.     yi"x4'y4"  600  sq.  ft. 

_     ^  @$32.50  per  M  =    19.50 

Roofing:    19  rolls  ruberoid. 

o     ,  _  „  @$3.75-   68.55 

Roof  Battens:   Spruce  (D.  4  S.)     1  K"x3" 
700  lin.  ft. 

@$30.00  per  M.-      7.89 

D      u  T>-    u  $509.87 

Porch  Timber: 

Sills,  Spruce.    4'  6"  5/10'  1/18' 

„,      .„  @$30.00  per  M.-    $4.08 

Floor^Beams2"x6"  15/9' 

„,  ,„  @$30.00perM.=     4.05 

Flooring  J4"x3"  clear  N.  C.  pine  T.  &  G. 
300  sq.  ft. 

_     .  @$32.50  per  M.-      9.75 

Facia,  cypress.     >|"x8"  5/12' 

^     _  ^  @$4.80perM.=      1.92 

Quarter  round,  cypress,    ^"xj^"  60  lin.  ft. 

@$0.65perH.=        .39 


Balcony  Rail: 

H"x6"  14/2'  6"  balusters 

,„    ,„  @$0.  lOapiece-      1.40 

n"x.3"  16/2'  o"  balustere  ^ 

@SO.OS  a  piece—      1    28 
1  ^"xlO"  1/12'  1/16'  bottom  rail 

.  ,^„     „  @$0.06>3  ijur  ft.  -        1.82 

1  K"x6"  1/12'  1/16'  too  rail 

,,.,.      .      ,^„  (^$0.03>^  perft.-     0.98 

11.--  lin.  ft.  >i"  quarter  round 

o.   .        VT   o      .  @$0.S0per  H.=     0.58 

Stairs:   N.  C.  pine. 
H"x7'yi"  13/2'  6"  risers 

lJ<"xlO".2/2'6"tread?'°'"P"''-     "'' 
i;<"xl2"  2/16' strings    ®«°-^^  P^^^'-      '-^^ 

',y,'   c,y„  ^,.,  ,      @«O.SOperM.-     2.00 

:>yi"x.5^"  3/4'  newel  posts 

1/16'  piece  top  rail 

,,,,,.        ^  @$0.0S  per  ft.-     0.80 

1/16   piece  bottom  rail 

@$0.0S  per  ft.  —     0  80 
lK"xlK"24/2'6"baluiters        ^ 

r^/'  /://./,.,      .,  @«0.10apiece=     2.40 

?^"x6"  4/14'  rail  second  floor 

r     ._,     ^  ,  @$0.04  per  ft.=      2.24 

Inside  Batten  doors:    Clear  N.  C    pine  T 
&  G.  V-jointed.     2'  6"x7'  4/^" 

2'6".x4'4/^"  ®«'"  -''■'' 

„,._,„  ^  @$1.50  =      6.00 

Outside  Batten  Doors:  Clear  N.  C.  pine  T 
&  G.  V-jointed.     2'  6"x7'  4/1  '4" 

^  @$3.60  =    14.40 

Door  Stops: 

>^"x2"x7'-20 

I^"x2"x2'  8"- 10 

Window  Stops: 

>^"x2"x4'  8*^-50 


►  .Ml  @$0. OIK  per  ft.-      5.87 


'4"k2"k2'  1"-2S 

Brick:   335  cu.  ft. 

„     L  ,  @$0.  15  cu.  ft.  =    50.25 

Sash:    19-2'x4'6"xlX"  Slights 

6-2'x2'3"xlK"  4  lights  @«'-^0    =    ^2.30 

IT     J  ...  @$0.90    -      5.40 

Hardware:  2.'>  pairs  3"x3"  Japan  hinges,  sash 

_       ■      ,„   .„  ,  ..        @$1.20doz.=      2.50 

2  pairs  4"x4"  Japan  hmges,  doors 

,    „  @$1.44doz.-     0.24 

8  pairs  ZWxi'A"  Japan  hinges,  doors 

@$1.20doz.-  0.80 
8  pairs  com.  thumb  latches,  doors 

@$0.69doz.  =  0.46 
2  pairs  nm  locks  for  outside  doors 

@$2.00doz.  -     0.33 


$171.21 
509.87 

$681.08 


rjOUSE  No.  no  has  the  same  general 
■■■  ^  construction,  but  exterior  walls  are 
double-sheathed  and  battened,  with  gables 
shingled.  Rough  spruce  boards  for  these 
outside  wails,  undressed  spruce  rafters, 
hevyn  posts,  together  with  the  stone  foun- 
dation, combine  to  give  enough  of  the  rus- 
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tic  effect  to  make  this  liouse  especially 
suited  for  a  mountain  camp.  Here  the 
living  room  is  most  charming,  being  open 
to   the   rafters,   affording   a   delightful    ex- 


LIVING  Room 
20'- O"  x50-0' 


--4 


PORCH 


KITCHEN 
S-&X  I2-0 


S^^^jj 


COTTAGE    NO.    110:     FIRST    PLOOR    PLAN. 

panse  of  spacious  walls  and  ceiling.  The 
balcony  is  reached  by  a  stairway  from 
kitchen  or  porch,  and  here,  again,  the  ends 
of  the  attic  are  thrown  wide  open  for  air, 
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with  the  balcony  extended  out  some  four 
feet  beyond  the  outside  walls.  Roll  cur- 
tains or  awnings  are  shown,  so  that  in 
severe  storms  they  may  be  let  down,  yet 
still  sufficient  air  to  make  the  rooms  com- 
fortable will  be  admitted  at  the  open  ends. 
We  give  herewith  a  list  of  all  materials 
required  in  the  construction  of  these  houses. 
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COTTAGE  NO.  110:   SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

together   with   the   prices   of   same,   based 
upon    a    quotation    from    a    mill    in    New 
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Plates  :\Spruce  (D.  4  S.).    4"x6"  4/18' 

@$33.00  per  M.- 
Porch  Plates:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  6".n10" 
1/14'   1/18' 

@$3S.OO  perM.- 
Piirlins:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x6"  4/18' 
2,  12' 

@S33.00  per  M.- 
Balcony  Posts:  Spruce.(D.  4  S.).  4"x6" 
4/9' 

@S33.00  per  M.- 
Porch  Columns:    Hewn  chestnut  logs. 
12"xl2"   1/8' 

Shingles:    for  gables.     4100  16"  random 
widths,  white  cedar 

@S6.25  = 
Clapboards :  Spruce  (D.  4  S.)  square  edge. 
J^"xl2"   165/10' 

@$37.50  per  M.- 
Clayjhoard  Battens:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.) 
square  edge.     y%"x4"  165/10' 

@S33.00per  M.=. 


Sheathing  for  Roof  and  Sides:   N.  C.  pine 
■""'""  i"x8" 

@$22.50  per  M.= 


T.  &  G. 


HOUSE    Ml      111:      FIRST    h  LOOK    J'LAS 

York.  Of  course,  whatever  material  i.< 
most  available  in  the  locality  where  the 
hotise  is  to  be  built  .should  be  used,  as  the 
ones  we  have  suggested  are  the  least  ex- 
pensive, consistent  with  good  material,  to 
be  had  in  this  market. 

Bii.L  OF  Materials  for  House  No.   110 
2700  sq.  ft.  ruberoid  for  roofs  and  exterior 
balconv  floors 

@$3.75    =S101.2.> 
70  cu.  vds.  dirt  to  excavate. 

20   ■■     ' till  in- 

1200  cu.  ft.  stf>ne  foundations  and  piers 

4'  6"  high 

@S0.  15  cu.  ft.=      41.70 
278  cu.  ft.  brick  chimney  work 

234  sq.  ft.  concrete  porch  floor 

Girders:   Spruce.     6"x8"  2/16'  1/13' 

(n.S32.00  per  M.=        5.76 
Sills:    Spruce.     4"x6"  5/16'  2/17'  2/14' 

(0  S30.00  per  M.=        9.24 
First    Floor    Beams:     Spruce.      2"xlO" 
22/17'   13/13' 

ftS32.00  per  .M.=      28.96 
Second  Floor  Beams:    Spruce  (D.  4  S.) 
4"xl0"  2/22'  2/18'  for  balconv 

(5S35.00  per  M.  =        9.34 
2"xlO"  16/18'  16/14'  22/10' 

^.$35.00  per  M.=      42.70 
Wall  and  Partition  Studs:   Spruce  (D.  4 
S.)     3"x4"  145/8'  10   14'  10/16' 

(5S30.00  per  M.=      43.80 


.^. 


4  S.).     H"x8" 


Rafters:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).    3"x6"  30/18' 
30   12' 

@.$33. 00  per  M.= 


4. 
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37 
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50 

25 
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61 

87 

18 

.15 

105 
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44 
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SECOND    FLOOR 
PLAN 


Ridge:   Spruce  (D.  4  S.).     2"xl0"  3/14' 
@$35  00  fier  M." 

Sheathing    for    Partitions:    N.   C.   pine 

(D.l  S.).     >g"x6" 

@$21.00  per  M.- 


2.45 
31.50 


$593.22 
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Fin.  Floors:    (Clear)  N.  C.  Pine  (D.  4  S.). 

@$32.50  per  M.=   $58.50 
Roof  Battens:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).    lK"x3" 

@$30.00  per  M.=      10.14 
Ridge  Boards:  Spruce  (D.  4 S.).  I>^"x6" 
5/16' 

@$32.50  per  M.=        1.95 
Sash:   2S-2'x4'  I'/i"  S  Ughts 

@S1.45    =      40.60 
Batten   Storm    Shutters    for  Windows: 
N.  C.  pine.     28-2'x4'xJ^" 

@$1.45    =      40.60 
Window  and  Door  Stops:    Spruce  (D.  4 
S.).     K'x2"  24/7'  12/2'  1"  56/4'  28/2 >4i 

@S0.01  X  per  ft.=        5.98 
Inside  Batten  Doors:  Clear  N.  C.  Pine  T. 
&  G.  &  V-jointed.     2'  6"x6'x5/?,i" 

@S2.25    =      11.25 
2'  4"x7'xl/>^" 

@  2.65 

2'  6"x7'x4/K" 

@$2.65    =      10.60 

2'  6"x7'x2/l  K" 

@$3.60    =        7.20 
Stair  Material:   Clear  N.  C.  Pine. 
Ij<"xl2"  2/16' 

@$0.05  per  ft.    =        2.00 
J^"x8"   14/3' 

@$0.05  per  ft.    =        1.40 
lK"xll"   13/3' 

@$0.05  per  ft    .=        4.45 
Exterior  Balcony  Rails:  Clear  N.  C.  Pine. 
lM'"xl0"  4/12',  top  rail 

@  SO. 05  per  ft.  =        2.50 
J^"xl2"  48/3',  balusters 

@$37.50  per  M.=        5.40 
Ji"x4"  96/3',  battens 

@$33.  00  per  M.=        3.06 
Inside  Balcony  Rails:    Clear  N.  C.  Pine. 
4"x4"  4/3'  6"  newel  posts 

@S1.25  =        5.00 

lK"x3J<"  2/14'   2/18' 

@$0.04  per  ft.    =        2.56 
lH"x2>^"  2/14'   2/18' 

@$0.03  per  ft.    =        1.92 
Ji"x4"   100/3'  balusters 

@$0. 08  apiece   =        8.00 
Batten  Storm  Shutters :  (2)  made  in  4  sec- 
tions.   4'xl9'x^' 

@$6.00  =      12.00 

Hardware : 
28  pairs  3"x3"  Japan  hinges  for  sash. 

@,S1.20  per  doz.    =        2.80 
10  Com.  thumb  latches 

@$0.69  per  doz.    =        0.58 
2  Rim  locks  for  outside 

@$2.00  per  doz.    =        0.33 

$241.47 
593.22 


$834.69 


ASIDE  from  the  attractiveness  of  tlie 
design,  the  harmonious  colors  of  the 
diflferent  building  materials  used  and  the 
well-arranged  floor  plans  combine  to  make 
the  two  larger  houses  shown  this  month 
among  the  most  interesting  we  have 
published.  The  exterior  of  house  No.  iii 
is  of  stone,  rived  shingles  and  slate,  while 
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house  No.  112  combines  stone,  brick,  wood 
and  slate.  Both  are  essentially  bungalows, 
and  the  open  construction  of  the  roofs,  to- 
gether with  the  rough  texture  of  the  stone 
and  brick,  make  them  rustic  enough  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  hills  and 
woods. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  build- 
ing stone  for  these  houses.  Large  field 
stone  in  gray,  brown,  red  and  blue,  when 
split  and  laid  up  in  irregular  shapes  and 
sizes,  form  the  most  pleasing  effect.  The 
joints  are  small  and  are  raked  out  so  that 
no  mortar  is  seen,  the  soft  dull  colors  of 
the  stones  thus  blending  in  perfect  har- 
mony. 

Hand-split  shingles  were  used  for  the 
gables.  These  shingles  are  hand  rived  and 
then  partly  smoothed  with  the  drawknife 
so  that  they  will  lay  tight.  The  exposed 
ends  are  left  rough,  and  when  treated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  take  on  a 
beautiful  tone  of  grayish  brown,  a  perma- 
nent color,  which  time  mellows  and  en- 
riches. The  large,  thick,  dull  red  slates  of 
the  roof,  with  their  broken  and  roughened 
edges,  complete  the  combination  of  color 
and  artistic  texture  of  the  exterior  ma- 
terials. 

THE  floor  plans  of  house  No.  iii  have 
been  carefully  studied,  waste  spaces 
eliminated,  and  the  arrangement  planned 
for  economy  of  labor,  comfort  and  cozi- 
ness.  The  entry  and  fireplace  nook  are 
wainscoted  with  V-jointed  chestnut  boards, 
but  all  other  walls  and  ceilings  are  plas- 
tered, and  the  broad  surfaces  broken  up  in 
])anels  by  extending  the  door  and  window 
casings  from  baseboard  to  frieze  and  by 
the  large  beams  on  the  ceiling. 

Coat  closets  are  provided  in  the  entry, 
in  which  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor  is 
located,  and  it  also  serves  as  a  passageway 
from  living  room  to  dining  room  and  the 
service  part  of  the  house. 

The  fireplace  is  laid  up  of  split  stones — 
the  same  as  used  for  exterior  walls — but 
here  more  care  has  to  be  exercised.  The 
surfaces  are  smoothed,  joints  very  narrow 
and  flushed,  and  stones  of  more  nearly 
even  sizes  but  of  irregular  shapes  are  used. 
The  hammered  copper  hood  with  its  em- 
bossed designs  harmonizes  in  color  and 
texture  with  the  variegated  surfaces  of  the 
stone.  The  fireplace  furnace,  described  in 
the  February  issue  of  Tiik  Cr.\ftsm.\n,  is 
installed  here,  and  famishes  heat  and  ven- 
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BUNGALOW    NO.     112:      FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 

tilation  for  the  entire  house.  A  fuel  box, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  tons  of 
coal,  is  conveniently  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  nook.  This  is  filled  through  a  door 
from  the  outside.  As  no  cellar  is  provided, 
a  trapdoor  to  the  ashpit  is  located  in  the 
floor  of  the  closet  under  the  stairway.  This 
ashpit  is  so  large  that  the  ashes  only  have 
to  be  removed  once  a  season. 

The  living  room  is  large  and  well  lighted, 
with  interesting  groups  of  casement  win- 
dows. A  built-in  sideboard  and  china 
closets  occupy  the  entire  end  of  the  din- 
ing room,  and  the  open  dining  porch, 
slightly  screened  in  with  flowers,  affords  a 
delightful  place  for  breakfasting.  The  floor 
of  this  porch  is  of  cement.  The  owner's 
bedroom  and  bath,  as  well  as  the  room  for 
the  maid,  are  located  on  the  first  floor. 
The  kitchen  is  large,  well  lighted  and  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from 
the  dining  room,  dining  porch  and  maid's 
room,  while  not  connecting  directly  with  the 
latter.  The  little  recessed  kitchen  porch 
serves  also  as  a  porch  for  the  maid. 

On  the  second  floor  only  two  bedrooms 


and  a  bath  are  provided.  As  the  hoii.ic  is 
only  one  story  high,  these  rooms  are  in  the 
attic,  yet  they  are  worked  out  with  full- 
height  ceilings,  and  by  the  aid  of  dormers 
cross-ventilation  is  provided,  which  renders 
them  as  comfortable  and  livable  as  though 
the  house  were  lull  two  stories. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  liie 
planning  of  roomy  closets  for  all  bedrooms, 
and  sufficient  wall  spaces  have  been  left 
unbroken  for  the  placing  of  beds  and  other 
furniture.  A  charming  feature  of  these 
bedrooms  is  the  sleeping  porches.  While 
the  end  of  each  one  is  left  open,  provision 
has  been  made  to  shut  out  bad  weather, 
and  since  they  are  built  within  the  house 
they  may  be  glassed  in,  making  delightful 
sunrooms  for  winter  days. 


UlNGALOW    NO.     112:      SliCOND    FLOOR    I'l.AN. 

HOUSE  No.  1X2  is  built  of  brick  on  a 
stone  foundation.  The  common  dark- 
colored,  hard-burned  brick  are  used  (laid 
up  in  Dutch  bond  with  J/^-inch  joints  raked 
out),  blending  in  texture  and  color  with 
the  rived  shingles  and  rough  slates  of 
gables  and  roof.  A  section  of  the  roof  on 
either  side  is  raised  up,  forming  a  flat  dor- 
mer, which  accentuates  the  low  bungalow 
effect.     .\n  interesting  feature  is  found  in 
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the  pergola  porch,  the  ends  of  which  are 
carried  up  about  three  feet,  and  flower 
boxes  are  built  directly  into  the  walls. 

The  entry  is  provided  with  conveniently 
arranged  coat  closets,  and  is  one  step 
higher  than  the  living  room.  The  living 
room  and  the  dining  room  are  planned  as 
one,  the  latter  being  merely  an  alcove  raised 
one  step  higher  than  the  living  room 
proper.  Here,  again,  the  fireplace  furnace 
is  installed,  and  we  are  justified  in  making 
the  fireplace  nook  large  and  more  or  less 
elaborate.  The  open  fireplace  blazing  day 
and  night  during  the  long  winter  becomes 
the  center  of  the  home  life. 

In  the  dining  alcove  an  interesting  fea- 
ture is  found  in  a  built-in  corner  seat  large 
enough  to  accommodate  four  or  five  at  the 
dining  table.  Here,  again,  we  have  planned 
the  dining  porch,  easily  accessible  from 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is 
large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
equipped  with  ample  pantry  and  storage 
closets,  built-in  refrigerator  and  screened- 
in  entry  porch. 

The  bedrooms,  three  in  number,  are  lo- 
cated in  the  attic,  but  by  the  use  of  dor- 
mers they  are  all  arranged  with  full-height 
ceilings.  They  are  good  sized  and  have 
plenty  of  closet  room.  The  bath  and  hall 
linen  closet  complete  the  design,  and  form 
a  very  compact  floor  plan  with  all  the 
available  space  utilized. 

Both  houses  are  trimmed  throughout  the 
first  floor  in  chestnut,  stained  a  nut  brown. 
The  second  floor  is  trimmed  in  gumwood. 
This  wood  is  beautifullv  marked  with  a 
fine  feathery  grain,  and  when  stained  shows 
various  shades  of  brown  with  slight  traces 
of  delicate  bufif  and  green.  Maple  floors 
are  used  throughout,  and  are  finished  in  a 
soft  shade  of  gray-green,  a  permanent  fin- 
ish obtained  by  the  use  of  vinegar  and  iron 
rust,  over  which  is  applied  liquid  wax. 

SEED  SUGGESTIONS 

THOSE  who  haven't  thought  yet  of 
laying  in  a  stock  of  plant  food  seeds 
most  fervently  we  urge  to  get  busy, 
for  upon  these  seeds  rest  much ;  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared, how  richly  endowed  with  decayed 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  no  matter 
how  skilful  is  the  planting,  time,  labor  and 
money  will  prove  but  useless  expenditure 
if  your  seeds  fail  to  germinate. 
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Test  for  germination  a  small  number  of 
every  kind  of  seed  you  intend  to  ]:)lant. 
Ten  seeds  will  give  you  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  that  unsolved 
nature  mystery  —  germination. 

.V  saucer,  a  tin  plate,  or  a  cast-off  sheet- 
iron  baking-pan,  with  a  thin  sheet  of  cot- 
ton (which  you  can  purchase  for  five  cents 
a  roll)  placed  in  the  bottom,  will  suffice  for 
many  seeds,  which,  of  course,  should  be 
placed  in  rows  an  even  half-inch  apart,  and 
each  of  these  rows  given  a  number  which 
should  be  repeated  on  the  package  of  seed 
being  prepared  for  test. 

The  sheet  of  cotton  should  be  moistened, 
and  after  the  seed  is  laid  upon  it  it  should 
be  covered  by  another  moist  sheet  in  order 
to  conserve  the  moisture  and  to  simulate 
the  covering  given  to  seed  when  planted  in 
the  open. 

Place  the  pan  in  a  warm  spot,  on  a  shelf 
in  the  kitchen,  on  the  top  of  your  desk  in 
your  den,  on  top  of  the  table  in  the  dining 
room — anywhere  where  there  is  warmth 
and  where  some  closebv  window  furnishes 
light ;  then  do  not  forget  it.  but  daily  lift 
the  light  coverlet  and  examine  your  seed. 
Such  things  as  radishes  and  alfalfa,  if  in 
good,  vigorous  condition,  will  germinate  so 
quicklv  as  to  cause  the  new  investiga- 
tor great  astonishment. 

Make  note  of  how  many  of  your  ten 
seeds  show  life  enough  to  germinate,  and 
note  how  many  show  strong  and  vigorous 
baby  shoots. 

If  five  of  vour  seeds  show  vigor,  of 
course,  one-half  your  package,  vour  pound 
or  your  bushel  is  all  you  can  safely  bank 
on.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  slight  va- 
riation above  or  below  the  half,  but  it  will 
not  be  great  enough  to  cause  you  any  un- 
easiness, and,  of  course,  you  can  call  it 
one-half  or  five-tenths  or  fifty  per  cent,  in 
accordance  with  your  personal  methods  and 
figuring.  If  but  two  plants  germinate,  you 
at  once  know  that  you  cannot  rely  on  this 
seed  to  produce  more  than  two-tenths  the 
number  of  plants  the  amount  of  seed  should 
produce,  and  you  can  call  it  two-tenths  or 
one-fifth  or  twenty  per  cent.,  whatever 
is  suited  to  your  convenience,  and  by  this 
very  simple,  practically  costless  method  of 
procedure  lay  your  plans  with  certainty, 
and  foretell  in  the  spring  very  closely  what 
your  fall  crop  will  be.  (From  the  Long 
Island  Agronomist.) 
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USING  SLABS  AM)  HARK  AS  A 
IIOUSECOVERlNCin  HLLUN 
Bl  RROUGHS 

FuK  the  man  of  mudeialc  means  it  is 
always  a  problem  what  to  use  for 
the  ontside  covering  of  his  house. 
The  conventional  painted  siding- 
now  on  the  market  otTen^l  the  sensibilities 
of  many  people— they  arc  c.>mmonplace  and 
often  uglv.  When  I  built  my  house  I 
wanted  stone.  The  cost  of  using  stone, 
€ven  though  I  lived  near  natural  quarries 
where  I  could  get  it  fur  nothing,  made  it 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Painted  novelty 
siding  I  could  not  tolerate.  The  great 
stacks  of  slabs  I  liad  seen  at  the  sawmill 
over  the  mountain,  slabs  of  butternut,  chest- 
nut and  oak  being  used  as  fuel,  suggested 
the  question:  Why  not  slabs?  At  first  it 
seemed  a  doubtful  experiment,  using  slab- 
on  a  year-round  hous^  standing  in  the 
open,  far  from  the  woods,  and  many  were 
the  doubts  expressed  by  my  friends.  With 
shingled  gable  ends,  stone  chimney  showing 
on  the  outside,  all  door  and  window  frames 
painted  a  soft  olive  green  T  felt  that  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  went  ahead.  Time  has 
proved  that  T  was  right — the  paint  bills  that 


USE  OP  SLABS  WITH  SHINGLES. 

the  slabs  have  saved  have  more  than  paid 
for  their  original  cost;  not  only  that,  but 
the  bark  did  not  come  loose,  as  I  was 
threatened  it  would,  and  sun  and  rain  seem 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

Chestnut  makes  the  best  slabs,  oak  and 
butternut  next,  hemlock  is  excellent.  Pine, 
fir  and  spruce  are  likely  to  be  eaten  by  bor- 
ers,    .'^praying    thoroughly    with    kerosene 
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will  sometimes  prevent  this.     Beech,  birch, 
basswood.  tulip  and  other  woods  that  decay 
quickly,  if  used,  must  be  put  under  porches 
or  in  places  where  they  are  less  exposed. 
It  is  by  far  best  and  cheapest 
to  have  the  slabs  edged  up.  or 
straight-edged,  at  the  sawmill. 
iherc   it   can   be   done   quickly 
ami  easily,  while  it  is  a  tedious 
undertaking  to   edge   them    up 
with   an    a.xe   by   hand.      Xext, 
they  must  be  seasoned.    To  do 
this,  stack  them,  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  air  can  circu- 
late through  them  from  every 
side.    This  is  best  done  by  lay- 
ing down  some  old  timbers  and 
piling  a  layer  of  slabs  on  them, 
bark   side   up,   leaving  at  least 
an  inch  space  b  e  tw  e  e  n  each 
slab,  and  then  another  layer  of 
slabs  in   the  same   way  cross- 
ways  of  the  first,  and  so  on  up, 
thus    giving    no    chance    for    heating    or 
molding. 

Nearly  every  rural  community  has  a  saw- 
mill where  slabs  can  be  had.  By  paying  a 
little  over  their  value  as  firewood  one  can 
almost  always  get  a  good  selection  and  the 
edging  up  should  not  cost  more  than  five 
cents  each — half  a  cent  per  board  foot 
would  be  the  limit  anywhere.  Since  saw- 
mills are  usually  located  near  a  railroad  it 
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NAILING  BARK  ON  A  ROUGH  BOARD 
SIDING    COVERED   WITH   TAR    FELT. 

should  not  be  much  trouble  to  get  them 
loaded  on  a  car.  In  my  own  case,  as  would 
also  be  the  fact  that  many  other  builders, 
I  was  near  enough  to  the  mill  to  have  them 
hauled  by  teams  to  my  door.  The  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  was  to  get  worknien 
to  handle  slabs  carefully  without  battering 
them.  Re  sure  to  have  enough — any  sur- 
plus is  always  useful  in  putting  up  out- 
buildings, etc.  My  slabs  cost  me  forty- 
five  dollars,  edged  up  and  delivered 
alongside  my  bungalow,  a  cost  that  was 
not  much  over  half  the  cost  of  novelty 
siding. 

Slabs  wear  best  put  on  up  and  down. 
In  single-walled  bungalows  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  put  them  on  this 
way,  because  the  nails  and  spikes  used 
in  fastening  them  on  will  come  through 
and  show  on  the  inside.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  necessary  to  either  double  side, 
using  rough  boards  under  the  slabs,  or 
else  put  the  slabs  on  horizontally,  like 
the  logs  in  a  log  cabin,  and  nail  them 
through  into  the  studding.  Under  the  slabs 
sliould  go  some  good  roofing  paper.  This 
will  prevent  driving  rains  coming  through 
the  cracks  of  the  slabs.  Common  building 
paper  will  not  answer  for  this,  but  the 
roofing  paper  can  be  of  a  light  grade ;  four 
or  five  dollars'  worth  will  answer  for  an 
ordinary  house.  Of  course,  this  paper,  if 
put  on  in  horizontal  strips,  should  be 
lapped  like  shingles  so  that  it  will  shed 
water.  If  the  bark  on  the  slab  shows  any 
tendency  to  come  loose,  nail  it  securely 
with  galvanized  shingle  nails. 

Near  me  is  a  study  covered  with  chest- 
nut bark  that  was  put  on  twenty-five  years 
ago,  which,  except  for  pieces  torn  off  by 
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the  neighbors'  dogs  in  their  efforts  to 
get  at  the  rabbits,  skunks  and  wood- 
chucks  that  live  under  the  house,  is 
as  good  now  as  when  put  on.  In 
some  cases  bark  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained than  slabs;  the  bark  from  tele- 
graph poles,  posts,  saw  logs,  etc.,  now 
allowed  to  waste  would  cover  thou- 
sands of  houses  every  year.  I'nfor- 
tunately,  bark  will  only  peel  in  the 
warm  months  of  spring — April,  May 
and  June — and  it  must  be  flattened  out 
and  dried  as  fast  as  taken  from  the 
log.  If  allowed  to  curl  up,  will  dry 
so  it  is  useless.  Trees  cut  in  the  win- 
strange  to  say,  will  shed  their  bark  in 
spring.  \\'here  bark  is  removed  from  the 
tree  and  flattened  out  to  dry,  it  must  be 
weighted  down  and  absolutely  protected 
from  the  weather.  Bark  that  will  last  on 
a  building  fifty  years  will  rot  in  as  many 
<la3-s  if  stacked  up  in  the  wet.  Chestnut 
and  hemlock  bark  are  best,  though  any 
thick  bark  of  not  too  shredding  or  crum- 
bling a  nature — like  ceda;-  and  true  hickory, 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  INSPECTING  CHESTNUT  BARK  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  ON   THE     BUILDING  TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS. 

for  instance — is  good.  Put  roofing  paper 
under  bark,  as  with  slabs,  and  use  galvan- 
ized .shingle  nails  in  securing  it.  It  can  be 
put  on  in  irregular  pieces,  like  a  patchwork 
<|uilt,  or  sawed  to  uniform  length  and  lain 
like  shingles. 

Hark  not  being  an  article  of  commerce  it 
can  sometimes  be  had  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties for  nothing  and  again  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  it.  What  vast  quantities 
of  good  spruce  bark  must  go  to  waste  in  the 
pulp-wood  forests !  No  doubt,  if  advertised, 
baled  up  like  baled  hay,  large  amounts 
could  be  sold  and  it  would  make  a  profitable 
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by-product  in  the  business  of  lumbering  and 
getting  out  pulp  wood.  Tiiousands  of  peo- 
ple would  be  glad  to  Iiave  it  as  a  rest  to  the 
eyes  after  the  glare  of  paint. 

The  only  objection  tu  bark  is  that  it  is  in- 
flammable and  requires  boards  of  some  kind 
under  it.  It  has  many  advantages  otherwise, 
possessing  in  common  with  slabs  a  great  at- 
traction for  birds.  Nuthatches,  chickadees, 
creeping  warblers  often  spend  hours  on  my 
house,  and  we  have  often  had  that  shy  bird. 
the  highhole  or  flicker,  peek  in  the  win- 
dows at  us. 

By  getting  good  slabs  accurately  edged, 
and  breaking  up  the  wall  surfaces  with  out- 
side chimneys,  porches,  gables,  etc.,  they 
can  be  made  to  look  permanent,  refined  and 
even  elegant  and  not  at  all  out  of  place  in 
the  more  formal  city  suburb.  For  the  sum- 
mer home  in  the  woods  or  mountains,  slabs 
or  bark  make-  an  ideal  house  covering, 
cheap,  easily  obtained  at  any  sawmill  and 
harmonizing  with  both  the  surroundings 
and  the  purpose  of  the  building. 

WALL-TArEKS  IX  IIAKMOM- 
OUS  DECORATIVE  ACCORD 
WITH     INTERIOR     FITTINGS 

W]I.\T  to  put  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  to  cover  the  fact  that  they 
are  arbitrary  boundaries  which, 
were  it  not  for  reasons  of  mere 
comfort  we  would  never  have  patience  with 
at  all,  is  a  problem  confronting  every  home 
maker.  In  the  first  place,  the  walls  of  a 
house  are  necessary  to  support  the  roof  that 
protects  the  dweller  from  sun  and  storm, 
protecting,  in  turn,  the  dweller  from  heat 
and  cold.  Were  this  not  so  our  roofs  might  as 
well  be  placed  on  pillars  alone,  for  we  invol- 
untarily express  resentment  for  the  neces- 
sity of  walls  at  all  by  cutting  windows  into 
them  to  let  in  light  and  the  sight  of  things 
beyond,  and  seek  by  every  means  in  our 
power  to  forget  that  walls  ever  existed.  To 
further  the  illusion  we  cover  them  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  eye  which  comes 
into  contact  with  them  will  not  be  reminded 
of  the  dweller's  shut-inness  but  will  be  led 
to  suggest  other  things  to  the  mind  than  the 
fact  that  the  room  in  which  he  finds  himself 
is  so  many  feet  by  so  many  feet  square,  and 
that  its  construction  confines  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  meager  liberty  of  petty  space. 

The  Orientals,  living  in  warm  countries 
as  they  do,  early  determined  upon  few  thin 
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walls  anil  obtained  privacy  at  will  by  means 
of  screens  separating  the  area  of  an  apart- 
ment into  small  rooms.  The  Japanese  car- 
ried this  idea  farther  by  making  their  walls 
all  sliding  afl'airs,  so  their  houses  could  be 
thrown  open  to  the  vista  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice or  be  closed  when  inclement  weather 
made  absolute  confinement  necessary. 

With  the  advent  of  a  more  Western  civil- 
ization demanding  permanent  walls  in  hous- 
ing its  people,  the  sense  of  the  oppressive- 
ness of  mere  materials  in  construction  led 
early  builders  to  tint  their  walls,  the  Eg},'p- 
tians  to  cover  them  with  hieroglyphic  deco- 
ration and  the  Latins  to  paint  them  with 
pictorial  motifs  such  as  one  sees  in  a  Pom- 
peiian  house. 

However,  all  these  decorations  lacked  the 
sense  of  texture  that  appealed  to  the  fabric- 
loving  northerners,  just  emerging  as  they 
were  from  their  skin-clad  period,  glad  to 
borrow  from  the  Persians  and  from  other 
older  civilizations  those  arts  of  weaving 
that  led  them,  when  they  had  learned  to 
clothe  their  bodies,  to  make  those  tapestries 
for  which  the  centuries  of  yesterday  were 
famous. 

Then  came  the  development  of  paper- 
making,  coincident  with  the  spreading  of 
the  printing  craft,  and  with  it  wall-papers 
came    into    existence.     Example  of  these 
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CHINESE    EFFECT    IN    WALL-PAPER: 
FLOWER    MOTIF. 


BIRD   AND 


early  papers  are  rare  and  eagerly  sought  by 
the  great  museums  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, enough  of  them  exist  in  such  collec- 
tions to  show  us  that  even  though  they 
seem  crudely  constructed,  these  papers  dis- 
play the  commendable  quality  of  producing 
harmonious  effects.  Indeed  the  late  William 
Morris  made  a  deep  study  of  early  wall- 
papers and  turned  his  attention  to  reviving 
in  modern  wall-papers  excellencies  of  the 
old,  through  effecting  an  improvement  over 
those  of  his  own  day  in  the  matter  of  qual- 
ity, design  and  color,  for  which  the  earlier 
papers  were  preeminent.  Indeed,  Morris 
found  that  the  art  of  wall-paper  making  had 
sunk  to  the  low  ebb  of  mediocrity  in  his 
day, — as  indeed  had  that  of  glass  making, 
book  designing,  textile  working,  in  com- 
mon with  all  those  other  arts  which  had  lost 
character  (though  they  retained  respecta- 
bility) in  the  early  part  of  the  Victorian 
era. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  William  Mor- 
ris, a  purpose  into  which  Walter  Crane, 
Burne-Jones  and  others  entered,  with  equal 
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(.•ntluisiasm  restored  the  manufacture  of 
wall  covering,  of  either  paper  or  textile,  to 
its  proper  plane,  whether  the  products  were 
hand-made  or  produced  by  machinery.  Thus 
walls  papered  with  ugly,  ill-designed  pat- 
terns (for  all  the  world  like  slices  of  mar- 
ble cake,  and  ugly  chenille  draperies,  as  ac- 
cessories to  the  deed)  vanished  under  the 
influence  of  this  impetus  toward  a  revival 
of  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  house 
decoration.  The  manufacturer  found  a  pub- 
lic demanding  better  things  or  none  at  all, 
and  there  came  about  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  truly  artistic  wall  coverings  of  all 
sorts,  which  likewise  opened  our  market  to 
the  wonderful  fabrics  the  Orient  had  in 
keeping  for  us,  since  we  speedily  learned  to 
select  the  best  that  China  and  Japan  and 
India  had  to  offer  us  when  we  found  that 
we  could  utilize  many  of  their  products  in 
perfectly  harmonizing  them  with  our  Occi- 
dental architecture.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
because  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  best  in  Oriental  design  are  the 
very  principles  on  which  our  best  architec- 
tural efforts  are  founded  we  are  led  today  to 
recognize  an  harmonious  kinship  between 
our  houses  and  the  wares  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  When  we  be- 
come extreme  stylists  and  construct  "period" 
homes,  "Louis  Quatorze,"  "Louis  Quinze," 
"Empire,"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  we  find 
ourselves  completely  out  of  ideal  harmony 
with  our  times.  If  a  house  were  to  be  abso- 
lutely "Louis  Quatorze"  in  detail,  from  roof 
to  cellar,  and  nothing  else,  life  within  it 
would  be  a  burden,  because  we  have  no  Louis 
Fourteen  people,  no  Louis  Fourteen  cities, 
no  Louis  Fourteen  landscape  or  atmos- 
I)here.  Now  with  a  Georgian  house,  or  a 
Colonial  house,  we  should  feel  much  hap- 
pier, just  as  we  should  be  in  an  Elizabethan 
house,  a  Swiss  chalet,  an  Alsatian  cottage, 
or  a  Lombardian  villa.  These  housing 
styles  were  the  evolution  of  kindred  effects, 
forming  themselves  into  an  harmonious 
whole,  and  they  did  not  exclude,  in  the 
same  manner  the  French  period  styles  ex- 
cluded, any  of  those  exotic  delights,  those 
echoes  from  foreign  lands,  those  comforts 
of  contrast  which  a  Jacobean  footstool  may 
have  next  to  a  Turkish  rug,  or  a  lamp  from 
I'enares  hung  near  a  mirror  of  Venetian 
glass. 

Of  course,  no  house  should  be  a  junk 
shop,  and  the  admixture  of  articles  within 
a  room  should  be  a  matter  for  careful 
thought.    This  all  enters  into  a  considera- 
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tioii  of  ilie  subject  "f  wall  hangings 
because  the  home  bnikler  often  finds 
hiniAelf  sorelv  jjeqilexed  to  know 
whether  he  will  dare  to  put  an  Orien- 
tal fabric  n])on  the  walls  of  a  certain 
room  because  he  happens  to  own  a 
■■(  irandfather's  Clock"  he  wishes  to 
use  there,  or  whether  he  will  dare  to 
use  a  paper  such  as  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful repniiluctions  of  old  Colonial 
wall-papers  in  a  room  which  is  to  be 
p:;rtly  furnisiied,  perhaps,  with  Orien- 
tal   furnishings. 

If  good  taste  is  inherent  within  the  home 
maker  he  will  know,  instinctively,  what  com- 
bine well  in  a  room,  without  the  pedantic 
fear  of  overstepping  some  period  style's 
convention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has 
poor  taste  he  may  make  a  complete  failure 
iii  any  room,  whether  it  be  compounded  of 
materials  of  the  same  style  of  decoration, 
or  whether  of  materials  of  ilifferent  basic 
conception.  The  home  maker  who  has  no 
taste  at  all  will  probably  have  the  sense  to 
recognize  it.  to  cultivate  it  and  to  call  some 
one  to  his  aid  who  will  help  him  out  in  a 
dependable  manner.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
assume  ihat  the  home  maker  selects  for  the 
walls  of  a  cozy  little  room  (  an  upstairs  sit- 
ting room  perhaps),  a  covering  in  Oriental 
pattern  like  the  bird  and  flower  one  here 
reproduced.  This  is  in  varied  color  against 
a  black  ground,  and  though  tlie  room  is 
distinctly  C(jlonial  in  design,  from  window 
casings  to  the  mantel  of  the  fireplace,  it  will 
look  just  right  against  the  white  woodwork 
and  tinted  ceiling.  The  flixjr  may  be  cov- 
ered with  Oriental  rugs,  a  Georgian  fender 
may  be  before  the  blaze  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  portieres  mav  be  of  American  fabrics, 
and  yet  the  room  will  be  right  because  its 
decorative  units  f divergent  though  they 
may  be  in  their  periods  or  nationality")  are 
well  selected  and  properly  combined. 

Again,  the  w-alls  may  be  covered  with 
papers  in  Colonial  designs,  reproducing 
those  of  early  English  manufacture,  and  the 
portieres  may  be  of  lovely  Oriental  kutch 
cloth,  or  the  window  curtains  of  Japanese 
chintz,  and  the  furniture  of  the  "hour- 
glass" rattan  pattern  one  finds  coming  from 
China  or  Ceylon.  Again  the  room  will  be 
right  because  the  right  things  have  beer 
combined  to  give  it  a  homelike.,  beautiful 
and  pleasing  effect  without  undue  and  un- 
comfortable stress  having  been  laid  upon 
the  assemblage  of  decorative  units  of  one 
determined      and      correlative      stvle — all 
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"Henri  Deux, "or  "Florentine  Renaissance," 
or  "Colonial  Dutch"  or  "Tudor."  In  great 
houses,  of  course,  these  pure  period  rooms 
are  interesting  as  they  would  be  interesting 
irnm  a  "museum"  point  of  view,  but  they 
do  not  make  for  a  strong  home  sense,  a 
•~ense  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  not  excluding 
Today  from  our  thought.  Even  the  old 
Kunians  felt  this  was  true  when  they  per- 
mitted themselves  to  bring  things  into  their 
villas  from  Greece,  from  Egypt,  from  Phoe- 
nicia and  from  other  corners  of  the 
world  known  to  them,  as  did  the  X'enetians 
who  eagerly  followed  the  trail  of  Marco 
I'l  lo  and  mingled  with  wiiat  ll\zantium 
sent  them  from  Constantinople,  the  wares  of 
I'ersia  or  of  the  Sicilies,  depending  on  their 
iiwn  good  taste  to  weld  it  all  into  an  har- 
monious whole  that  would  animate  their 
life  with  the  stimulus  of  the  outside  things, 
which  served  to  inspire  them  to  seek  inter- 
nal development. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  stray  from  the  mat- 
ter of  the  title  of  this  subject  it  is  only  to 
impress  the  reader  who  may  be  a  home 
builder  with  the  feeling  that  a  successful 
room  must  be  a  homelike  room,  and  that  its 
evolution  can  only  be  acconipli^^hed  by  his 
part  in  it,  the  part  of  learning  to  tell  the 
lovely  from  the  unlovely.  tJie  fine  from  the 
sham.  He  cannot  do  better,  then,  than  to  ?>e- 
gin  his  study  with  the  walls.  He  should  real- 
ize that  his  problem  will  be  the  one  of  com- 
;)letely  disguising  their  sense  of  being  con- 
lining  boundaries.  That  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  to  plaster  them  with  patterned  land- 
scapes, for  very  often  indeed  this  seu'^e  of 
boundlessness  of  freedom,  of  space  is  ar- 
rived at  by  the  use  of  solid  tint  papers,  such 
as  the  monochrome  ingrains,  cartridge  pa- 
pers, one-toncfl  fabrics,  or  tinted  plasters, 
as  the  room  and  its  plan  determine.  But 
one  is  not  to  rush  to  the  paperer's  or  to  the 
t'.ibric  dealer's  and  becaiTse  a  sample  strikes 
him  as  "pretty"  conclude  it  will  be  right 
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for  his  walls.  He  must  take  into  account 
the  final  appearance, — the  ensemble, — and 
also  take  into  account  the  matter  of  pic- 
tures, mirrors,  or  of  anything  else  that  is  to 
be  necessary  to  the  wall  decoration. 

In  the  little  Colonial  sitting  room  de- 
scribed a  few  paragraphs  back  the  "Bird- 
and-Flower"  patterned  paper  and  the  Colo- 
nial design  paper  were  especially  happy  se- 
lections, because  almost  no  pictures  were 
planned  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  this 
room,  while  the  gilt  Colonial  mirrors  it 
would  contain  would  lend  richness  to  its 
decorative  treatment.  Were  it  necessary  to 
put  more  things  upon  the  walls,  a  simpler 
scheme  would  have  to  be  chosen  for  the 
wall  covering,  (a  Japanese  grass-cloth  per- 
haps, or  a  ground  of  burlap,  or  an  ingram 
or  cartridge  wall-paper),  as  being  better 
suited  to  form  a  ground  for  these  added 
things  and  yet  to  retain  the  sense  of  space 
atmosphere.'  which  can  seldom  be  done  by 
superimposing  thick  decoration  (many  pic- 
tures, etc.)  over  other  decoration  (pat- 
terned wall  coverings). 

Tlie  wall  coverings  for  bedrooms  are 
usually  a  less  difficult  matter  to  determine. 
For  this  purpose,  if  one  is  departing  from 
wall-paper,  some  of  the  Oriental  fabrics  vie 
with  the  English  chintr  The  India  prints 
of  five  or  six  years  ago,  blatant  with  dis- 
tractions of  furious  reds  and  penetrating 
yellows,  have  blazed  the  trail  for  the  lovely 
India  prints  of  today  which  one  now  finds 
imported  for  decorative  purposes  and  not 
alone  for  curtains  or  spreads. 

The  papers  illustrated  in  this  article  com- 
bine excellently  with  the  more  modern 
styl-s  of  house  interiors  such  as  one  finds 
in  Craftsman  houses.  That  is  true  too  of 
the  other  papers  and  fabrics  mentioned. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  the 
writer  has  seen,  for  instance,  was  a  library 
arranged  in  the  typical  Craftsman  way,  hav- 
ing massive  overhead  beams  through 
which  the  tinted  plaster  of  the  ceiling  could 
be  seen.  The  panels  were  in  pale  Indian 
yellow  Japanese  grass-cloth,  applied  above 
the  low  set-in  bookcases  that  lined  the 
room.  Curtains  of  Japanese  crash  of  the 
same  tint  hung  in  the  one  doorway  and  simi- 
lar curtains  over  the  two  casement  win- 
dows. Altogether  this  room  was  a  most 
successful  example  of  an  interior  whose 
wall  covering  had  been  carefully  planned  to 
harmonize  with  all  its  surroundings. 
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PRIZE-WINNING  DESIGNS  IN 
THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE- 
PLAN  COMPETITION 

Judges  in  the  competition : 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb, 
Mr.  Joel  Barber, 
Mr.  Frederick  Squires. 

THE  winners  of  the  first  four  prizes 
were:  Mr.  Le  Roy  A.  Davidson, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  $50;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Dorr,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $25 ;  Mr. 
Paul  F.  McAlister,  Danville,  111.,  $15,  and 
Mr.  Carl  A.  H.  Jaeger,  Newark,  N.  J.,  $10. 
The  winners  of  the  ten  next  best  prizes 
were:  Mr.  John  Calvin  Leavell,  Chicago, 
111.,    Mr.    Durand    Chapman,   Washington, 


FIRST    PRIZE    plan:      FRONT    ELEVATION. 

D.  C,  Mr.  E.  J.  Berg,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Kapp,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Haworth,  Newton,  Ind.,  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Miss  Janette  Butler, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Mr.  E.  F.  Miller,  Scotch 
Plains   N.  J.,    Mr.    Frank    Helmer,    Des 


FIRST    PRIZE    plan:      SIDE    ELEVATION. 

Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  M.  H.  Lafon,  Clayton, 
Missouri. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  here  the 
elevations  and  plans  of  the  house  designs 
submitted  by  the  first  four  prize  winners; 
not  because  they  stand  to  us,  any  more  than 
to  the  designers,  as  a  final  expression  of 
what  could  be  achieved  along  these  simple 
lines,  but  because  it  was  extremely  interest- 
ing that  these  four  men  among  so  many 
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Others  in  this  country  are  waking  up  to  the 
idea  tliat  house  planning  along  simple  lines 
with  individual  feeling  is  important.  In  ev- 
ery one  of  these  plans  you  feel  that  the 
object  has  been   to  make  the  house  con- 


PIRST    PRIZE    design:      SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 

venient  and  comfortable,  and  we  all  know 
that  for  years  in  the  past  these  two  items 
were  seldom  considered  in  the  development 
of  an  architectural  scheme.  Formerly  the 
first  effort  of  the  architect  was  toward 
making  a  showy  front  elevation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  in- 
terior, so  much  so  that  the  foolish  and 
amusing  phrase  of  the  house  with  a  Queen 
Anne  front  and  a  Mary  .\nn  back  was  a 
very  sharp  commentary  on  the  domestic 
architecture  of  our  suburban  communities. 
Houses  were  not  only  unrelated. intrinsical- 
ly, but  they  were  not  designed  in  harmony 
with  the  site  on  which  they  were  to  be 
built;  the  pursuits  of  the  people  who  were 
to  live  in  them  were  rarely  considered;  they 


were  net  suited  to  liie  iiiounc  of  tliu  owners  ; 
in  fact,  there  seemed  to  bo  the  least  possible 
thought  and  the  most  possilile  money  put 
into  the  domestic  architecture  in  America 
covering  a  period  of  some  half  a  century. 
.^o  when  designs  come  to  us  in  a  competi- 
tion, such  as  we  -have  recently  had  sent 
in  to  us,  showing  real  thought  in  design, 
real  interest  in  the  usefulness  of  the  house, 


FIRST    PRIZE    design:      CKI.I.AR    PLAN. 

real  economy  in  its  construction,  we  con- 
sider that  such  plans  indicate  un(|uestioned 
progress  in  domestic  architecture  in  this 
country;  that  they  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  that  they  reflect  very  real 
credit  on  the  architects,  builders  and  prop- 
erty owners  who  desire  sincerity  and  good 
taste  to  be  most  conspicuous  in  their  archi- 
tecture. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  where  people 
are  venturing  out  into  new  fields,  where  in 
a  wa\-  a  new  point  of  view  is  dominating 


SECOND    PRIZE    DESIGN:      FRONT    ELEVATION 

the  progress  of  any  one  art.  that  many  ef- 
forts will  be  tentative  and  that  many  mis- 
takes will  appear;  but  this  seems  of  small 
importance  compared  to  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  our  domestic  architecture  today  is 
one  of  real    vitality,   and   that   we   are   no 
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longer  in  the  throes  of  cheap  artificiality 
which  so  long  dominated  us.  Apparently 
American  women  have  decided  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  better  to  be  comfortable 
than  to  pretend  to  be  richer  than  they  are. 
The  desire  to  seem  to  possess  money  beyond 
one's  actual  income  has  led  to  many  inart- 
istic and  unsatisfactory  social  conditions  in 


architecture,  in  the  art,  in  the  speech,  in  the 
clothes,  in  the  manners  of  the  times.  There 
is  probably  no  art  which  so  widely  and  con- 
sistently represents  the  people  as  architec- 


SECOND    PRIZE    DESIGN:      FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 

America.  We  have  been  willing  to  have 
"false  fronts"  on  our  houses,  to  wear  cot- 
ton "velvets"  and  jute  "silks"  and  paper 
"feathers,"  all  to  seem  to  be  something  that 
was  not  in  the  least  worth  while,  and  to 
which  we  have  sacrificed  much  of  our  art, 
our  pleasure,  our  peace  of  mind. 

All  of  this  may  seem  very  far  away  from 
an  architectural  competition,  but  it  is  really 
very  close  to  it,  and  the  pride  we  take  in 
this  competition  is  because  we  find  in  it  sin- 


THIRD    PRIZE    design:      WEST    ELEVATION. 

ture,  and  there  isn't  a  detail  of  it  in  the 
smallest  house,  if  that  house  is  built  the 
way  the  owner  wants  it,  that  is  not  telling 
you  the  story  of  his  life.  Every  man's 
house  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  is  his 


SECOND    PRIZE    DESIGN:      SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 

cerity  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  vitality. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  each  man's 
life,  if  it  is  a  sincere  life,  is  worth  express- 
ing' in  his  own  surroundings,  that  each 
woman's  development  should  be  reproduced 
in  her  home  environment,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  man  and  woman  having  sincer- 
ity is  being  expressed    intimately    in    the 
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biography,  and  if  he  has  no  house,  that 
tells  you  something,  too.  It  is  because  the 
house  is  so  essentially  expressive  of  in- 
dividual development  that  we  have  taken 
our  competition  so  seriously,  and  have 
found  so  much  interest  in  each  design.  It 
seems  in  a  way  as  though  we  had  met  these 
two  hundred  people  and  knew  what  they 
were  struggling  for,  what  their  ambitions 
were,  what  their  attitude  toward  life  was, 
how  far  they  had  gone  in  their  development 
and  what  limitations  were  still  hedging 
them  in. 

There  are  probably  few  things  more  m- 
teresting  to  the  sincere  person,  to  the  home 
lover,  than  to  start  to  plan  out  his  own 
house.      And  there  are  few    things,  also, 
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which  can  give  a  man  a  greater  respect  for 
the  architect,  than  to  begin  to  put  clown  on 
paper  a  comhination  of  ideas  which  he 
would  like  worked  out  into  a  home.  It  is 
an    exciting   i-'astinic,    and    when    you    find 
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that  you  have  arranged  your  top  story  with 
no  landing  for  your  staircase  and  your  cel- 
lar with  no  opportunity  to  put  coal  therein, 
and  the  most  complete  and  convenient 
kitchen,  which  does  not  connect  with 
the  (lining  room,  and  an  ideal  fire- 
place  which    is    double     the    expense    bc- 
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of  admiration  instead    of    criticism.      You 
help  others  and  develop  yourself. 

Being  house  designers    ourselves,    being 
widely    interested   in   modern   domestic   ar- 


caiise  it  is  too  far  away  from  the  kitchen 
chimney,  you  begin  to  understand,  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  admire  the  kind  of  house 
plans  which,  if  you  had  never  tested  out 
vour  own  ability,  might  seem  very  crude  to 
you.  In  fact,  it  is  a  fair  thing  in  life  to 
judge  of  other  people's  achievement  from 
your  own  limitation.    It  gives  you  a  sense 
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chitecture,  believing  that  the  right  kind  of 
domestic  architecture  is  the  only  practical 
solution  for  the  servant  problem,  we  have 
brought  to  these  plans  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  the  greatest  interest,  and  we 
have  found  so  much  to  admire  that  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  to  us. 
and  we  feel  that  it  will  mean  the  same 
thing  to  our  readers  who  arc  interested  and 
open-minded  in  the  matter.  We  are  sure 
that  anvone  who  is  planning  to  build  a  small 
house  for  peace  and  comfort  will  find  sug- 
gestions of  real  value  in  the  four  designs 
submitted  here.  They  will,  of  course,  see 
some  detail  which  is  not  interesting  to  them, 
which  would  not  be  practicable  to  their  way 
of  living,  or  convenient  for  them;  on  the 
other  hand  thev  will  find  suggestions  which 
may  not  have  occurred  to  them  and  which 
may  stimulate  them  to  further  endeavor  in 
their  house  planning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inconvenience 
of  the  American  houses  of  the  past  half- 
century,  we  mean  the  houses  in  which  the 
poorer  (.eople  have  lived,  has  liad  much  to 
do  with  the  growing  dislike  for  housework. 
Of  course  a  kind  of  aflfectation  and  foolish- 
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ness  which  has  made  women  ashamed  to 
work  has  also  helped  to  bring  this  result 
(but  that  is  so  sure  to  pass  away,  as  women 
grow  more  understanding  and  enlightened, 
that  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  it  here),  but 
the  house  itself  with  the  barren  dining  room, 
remote  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  ugly  taw- 
dry kitchen,  inconvenient  and  uncomfort- 
able, surely  is  responsible  for  the  desire  to 
escape  from  it,  to  what  has  been  called  the 
"front  of  the  house."  If,  however,  a  kitchen 
could  be  made  just  as  attractive  as  any 
other  room  in  the  house,  just  as  convenient, 
as  cheerful,  as  artistic,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  interesting  to  zvork 
there  as  in  the  sitting  room  or  on  the  front 
porch.    Housework  intrinsically  need  not  be 

FOURTH    PRIZE    DESIGN. 
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difficult  or  disgusting.  It  has  been  made  so 
by  architectural  stupidity.  A  kitchen  that 
has  nice  woodwork,  pretty  windows,  good 
color,  every  convenience  for  simple  labor, 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  trained  for  that 
labor,  interested  in  it,  should  make  the  mad 
search  for  a  servant  at  any  price,  competent 
or  incompetent,  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  reaching  a 
phase  of  life  in  America  when  many  women 
must  face  the  problem  of  domestic  labor, 
when  housework  will  become  more  or  less 
a  profession,  when  wages  will  be  paid  which 
certainly  a  quarter  of  our  population  cannot 
reach.  Houses  must  be  kept  and  well  kept, 
if  we  are  to  be  a  progressive  people,  and  the 
wise  woman  is  going  to  learn  how  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
her  mental  and  moral  progress.  And  to 
make  work  for  this  woman  possible  and  in- 
teresting is,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  hands  of 
the  home  builder.     That  is  why  every  man 
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should,  so  far  as  possible,  oversee  the  build- 
ing of,  or  help  to  build,  his  own  home. 

Houses  put  up  to  rent,  and  apartments, 
all  alike,  all  inconvenient,  all  badly  planned, 
can  never  furnish  the  ideal  home.  The 
small  home,  each  one  built  for  the  in- 
dividual family  to  occupy,  is  the  most 
progressive  condition  that  can  be  hoped  for 
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in  this  land  of  working  people.  A  nation 
of  wage  earners  should  be  a  nation  of  house 
owners,  and  every  time  a  man  sets  about 
thinking  of  his  own  home,  planning,  devel- 
oping it  according  to  his  own  ideal,  he  has 
contributed  to  this  condition. 

In  presenting  the   results   of  this   com- 
petition to  our  readers  we  do  not  wish  them 
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to  feel  that  we  have  overestimated  what  has 
been  done.  This  is  our  first  effort  to  bring 
together  people  interested  in  designing  sim- 
ple houses.  We  shall  hope  to  do  it  in  the 
future  again  with  better  results,  but  we  do 
feel  that  what  has  been  done  shows  a  wider 
range  of  interest  in  sincere  building  than 
perhaps  many  might  realize  was  in  progress. 
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CO.MHINA  I  lO.N  CI  l/nUE  OF 
FLOWERS.  FKLITS  AM)  VEGE- 
TABLES:   HV    W.    II.    JEXKLXS 

I  II. WE  read  that  an  English  poet  once 
ordered  his  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  and 
found  on  the  table  with  the  food  a 
vase  tilled  \vitli  beautiful  flowers.  Ai- 
ter  looking  at  the  flowers  for  a  long  time, 
he  left  without  eating  the  material  food, 
saying  he  had  dined.  My  point  is  that  man 
has  needs  other  than  material,  and  he  is 
not  well  fed  unless  his  spiritual  needs  are 
satisfied. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  think  of  a  dining 
table  on  which  there  are  luscious  strawber- 
ries, palatable  asparagus,  green  peas  or  all 


THE   FIRST  STEP  IN  A  FLOWER 
A.VD  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  sea- 
son, and  at  the  same  time  the  flowers  of 
the  season  which  the  amateur  gardener  can 
grow  with  about  the  same  culture  required 
for  vegetables.  Flowers  for  bouquets,  table 
and  church  decorations,  parties,  floral 
pieces,  and  a  great  abundance  to  give  to 
friends  can  be  easily  grown  in  the  family 
vegetable  garden. 

The  common  hardy  flowers  require  about 
the  same  culture  as  garden  vegetables. 
Flowers  growing  on  the  lawn,  in  sod,  are 
often  neglected,  and  growing  under  these 
conditions  are  inferior  to  cultivated  flowers. 
It  is  possible  to  grow  fine  flowers  on  the 
lawn,  but  more  difficult  than  in  cultivated 
fields.  I  would  not  neglect  the  flower  beds 
on  the  lawn,  nor  would  I  wish  to  mar  them 
by  severe  cuttings  to  obtain  flowers  for 
bouquets  and  decorative  purposes,  for  in 
the  rows  of  garden  vegetables  such  flowers 
can  be  grown,  with  little  extra  work.  In 
our  own  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  fill  out  the  ends  of  the 


L  "our    boy    cultivating  This 

FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN." 

rows  toward  the  house,  where  they  are  seen 
from  the  porch,  with  flowers. 

The  first  thing  needed  for  the  family 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  garden  is  a  plan, 
then  to  consider  the  soil,  fertilizer,  varieties, 
time,  methods  of  planting,  cultivation  and 
protection   from  insect  pests. 

It  is  well  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  gar- 
den and  locate  in  it  all  the  different  plants. 
Lay  it  out  in  a  rectangular  form  in  straight 
rows,  and  between  the  rows,  the  width  the 
plants  need.  If  horse  power  cultivation  is 
possible,  then  lay  out  all  rows  from  two  to 
four  feet  apart.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  a  wheel  or  hand  hoe,  less 
space  may  be  gi\en  them.  Plan  for  no  beds 
or  hills,  but  to  have  all  in  straight  rows, 
with  level  culture.  When  only  a  few  of  a 
kind  are  wanted,  put  these  in  sections  of 
rows.  Consult  catalogues,  which  seedsmen 
will  send  for  the  asking,  and  decide  as  to 
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tlie  varieties  wanted,  and  then  read  the  cul- 
tural directions. 

The  best  place  for  the  strawberry  bed  is 
in  the  vegetable  garden.  The  cane  and  bush 
fruits  are  better  at  one  side,  also  rhubarb 
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FLOWERS    ARK      LESS      SATISFACTORY 
WHEN   PLANTED   UNDER  TREES. 

and  asparagus,  but  in  rows  so  tlie\'  can  be 
cultivated. 

The  flowers  selected  for  the  family  gar- 
den by  the  amateur  should  be  the  common 
flowers,  which  the  housewife  knows  well. 
Such  hardy  annuals  as  sweet  peas,  pinks, 
etc.,  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  when  sowing 
early  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.  These  may  be 
followed  with  asters,  verbenas,  pansies,  an- 
nual phlox  and  such  old-fashioned  flowers 
as  marigolds,  bachelor's  buttons,  etc.  The 
most  of  these  can  be  sown  early  in  hotbeds 
along  with  lettuce,  or  in  the  window  garden, 
and  transplanted,  which  will  forward  the 
growth  two  or  three  weeks. 

Now  about  soil  and  fertilizers.  The  old 
garden  plot  where  vegetables  have  been 
grown  for  years  is  probably  weedy  and  the 
soil  acid,  but  if  no  other  land  is  available, 
a  dressing  of  lime — one  ton  of  stone,  or 
twice  the  amount  of  air-slacked,  or  ground 
lime,  would  greatly  benefit  it,  if  plowed  in 
early  in  the  spring.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  with  stable  manure,  but  I  cannot 
advise  about  fertilizers  without  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  except  to  state  general 
principles.  With  a  soil  full  of  humus,  bet- 
ter results  are  obtained  with  commercial 
fertilizers  than  where  the  soil  lacks  humus. 
Cover  crops,  such  as  clover,  vetch,  rye, 
should  be  grown  and  plowed  under,  when 
only  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  These 
can  be  sown  during  the  summer,  on  vacant 
places,  where  early  crons  have  been  har- 
vested. If  one  keeps  animals,  the  best  and 
mo^t  economical  fertilizer  is  made  by  com- 
posting ground  raw  South  Carolina  rock 
with  the  manure,  which  can  be  done  by  us- 
ing the  rock  in  the  stable  as  an  absorbent. 

The  ideal  sjarden  soil  is  clover  sod  plowed 
under,  for  this  one  must  plan  a  year  or  two 
in  advance.  Soil  made  rich  enough  to  grow 
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a  large  crop  of  corn  is  about  right  for 
vegetables   and   flowers. 

If  the  garden  was  not  plowed  in  the 
fall,  plow  early  in  the  spring  when 
the  soil  is  in  condition  to  work.  If 
the  surface  soil  crumbles  in  the  hand 
and  does  not  pack,  it  is  right  to  plow. 
Plow  fine  by  cutting  narrow  furrows, 
and  only  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than 
plowed  the  preceding  year.  When  the 
soil  is  finely  harrowed  I  would  lay 
the  plot  out  in  rows  of  the  desired 
width.  After  shallow  furrowing,  the 
plot  is  ready  for  sowing,  planting  or 
transplanting. 
I'or  the  large  garden  of  one-half  acre  or 
more,  a  garden  seed  drill  is  a  good  invest- 
ment, especially  for  the  larger  seeds,  such 
as  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  for  it  plants  them 
rapidly  and  well ;  with  the  combined  wheel 
hoe  and  seed  drill,  seed  can  be  sown  and 
the  crop  cultivated,  and  the  work  can  be 
made  good  exercise,  instead  of  back  and 
1  nce-aching  work.  Small  seed  in  small 
quantities  had  best  be  sown  with  the  fingers, 
first  drawing  the  garden  rake  over  and  lev- 
eling the  furrow  made  for  the  large  seeds. 
The  first  sowing  early  in  the  spring  may  be 
such  hardy  vegetables  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
peas,  spinach,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  carrots, 
salsify,  parsnips  and  celery,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  for  transplanting,  and  such 
liardv  flowers  as  sweet  peas.  Sow  the 
flowers  in  the  richest  portions  of  the  gar- 
den, where  the  flowers  will  not  be  shaded 
by  tall-growing  vegetables.  Sow  all  in  per- 
fectly straight  rows,  dividing  the  rows  in 
sections  where  only  a  small  variety  is 
wanted,  making  the  space  between  at  least 
two  and  one-half  feet  wide,  if  horse  culti- 
vation is  practiced,  and  not  less  than  eight- 
een for  the  wheel  hoe.  This  latter  distance 
is  right  for  plants  the  size  of  lettuce  and 
onions,  and  three  to  four  feet  is  not  too 
much  for  those  the  height  of  corn  and  peas. 
\^'hen  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  is  the  time 
to  plant  such  tender  varieties  as  corn,  beans, 
tomatoes,  melons,  and  for  sowing  the  seed 
nf  the  less  hardy  flowers,  as  the  nastur- 
tiums, etc. 

Cultivation  should  begin  very  soon  after 
the  seeds  are  sown,  and  at  first  should  be 
deep,  to  aerate  the  soil  and  let  in  the  sun- 
shine. This  aeration  of  the  soil  is  the  best 
way  to  sweeten  and  cleanse  it  and  make  it 
productive.  As  the  plants  grow  larger  and 
the  roots  begin  to  spread  out  in  the  rows, 
cultivation    should    be   more    shallow.     Al- 
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ways  try  to  break  the  crust  alter  a  rain. 
During  dry  weather  keep  a  thin  layer  of 
cultivated  soil  on  the  surface,  which  causes 
moisture  to  rise  from  the  water  veins  un- 
derneath, by  tiie  principle  of  capillary  at- 
traction. 

It  is  safer  to  have  on  hand  standard 
spraying  solutions,  and  a  good  hand  spray- 
er. Information  concerning  insect  pests 
can  be  obtaineil  from  State  agricultural  in- 
stitutions. 

The  plan  here  described  eliminates  much 
of  the  drudgery  and  disagreeable  work  that 
made  the  old-time  garden  with  its  beds  and 
hills  and  short  crooked  rows,  hand-hoeing 
and  finger  weeding,  a  place  where  the  aver- 
age man  did  not  love  to  be.  Modern  imple- 
ments and  methods  can  now  make  garden- 
ing a  recreation.  One  can  get  just  as  good 
exercise  pushing  a  wheel  hoe,  as  with  a  ten- 
nis racket,  and  can  show  better  results. 

Our  own  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
den has  materialized  from  a  plan  first 
worked  out  on  paper,  very  similar  to  the 
one  I  have  outlined  here,  and  we  get  from 
it  foot]  for  both  mind  and  body.  The  flow- 
ers which  finish  out  the  rows  or  fill  in  some 
unoccupied  space  cost  little  extra  work,  and 
beautify  the  house,  as  well  as  awaken  in  us 
a  spiritual  sense  of  which,  it  may  be.  we 
were  not  conscious. 

A  garden  plan  can  be  only  a  suggestion, 
and  the  one  submitted  is  a  general  system 
which  can  be  modified  to  suit  one's  conve- 
nience and  needs.  Lists  of  varieties  cannot 
be  given  suited  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  safe  to  grow  those  known  to 
thrive  in  one's  own  locality.  State  experi- 
ment stations  and  colleges  give  free  reliable 
information  on  tested  varieties  suited  to  all 
localities.  A\'rite  early  for  catalogues  from 
reputable  seedsmen,  make  the  selections  and 
order  early. 

•  In  the  diagram  given  with  this  article 
hardy  and  tender  plants  are  grouped  to- 
gether according  to  space  required.  Late 
vegetables,  as  late  celery  and  cabbage,  can 
be  transplanted  to  rows  where  early  pota- 
toes, lettuce,  peas,  etc.,  have  been  grown. 
A  liotbed  will  advance  some  of  the  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  and  to  any  garden  en- 
thusiast will  prove  an  excellent  friend  to  the 
seasons  to  come.  Indeed  the  hotbed  is.  after 
all.  once  it  is  properly  built,  almost  a  primer 
of  gardening  in  itself,  and  after  a  season's 
experience  should  be  able  to  produce  almost 
as  many  things  as  the  famous  box  of  Pan- 


dora, though  far  pleasanter    ones  to  deal 
with. 

One's  attention  should  also  be  called  to 
the  cold-frame,  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  hotbetl,  since  it  seeks  rather  to  pro- 
tect early  started  plants  than  to  push  tliem 
to  early  growth  and  is  in  itself  an  excellent 
"halfway  house"  between  the  hotbed  and  the 
garden  rows. 

Plan  of  ^-Acre  Garden,  5x8  Rods. 
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TWO  RUSTIC  SEATS  AND 
THREE  CRAFTSMAN  CABI- 
NETS  FOR    HOME  WORKERS 

WE  are  supplementing  our  regular 
designs  for  cabinetwork  this  month 
by  offering  two  plans  for  rustic 
seats.  These  would  be  delightful 
if  placed  near  either  one  of  the  Crafts- 
man bungalows  shown  in  this  department, 
but,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  restrict  their  usefulness  to  any  one 
type  of  surroundings  in  such  arbitrary 
fashion.  The  designs  we  offer  on  these 
pages  are  mainly  intended  to  be  suggestive. 
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although  we  planned  them  carefully  so  that 
they  may  be  copied  safely  to  the  smallest 
detail.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  get  let- 
ters, as  we  very  often  do,  saying  that  our 
readers  have  found  suggestion  in  the  de- 
signs we  publish,  and  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  constructing  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture or  metal  work  that  is  practically 
their  own  conception,  but  the  idea  of  which 
was  suggested  by  some  design  given  in  this 
magazine. 

Although  these  outdoor  seats  or  lounging 
places  are  primarily  adapted  to  use  in  the 
country,  in  the  grounds  of  a  vacation  home, 
they  could  very  easily  be  made  suitable  for 
use  in  suburban  life,  if  there  are  trees 
within  easy  reach  to  furnish  the  material. 
Or  if  they  are  constructed  on  a  farm  \vhich 
includes  a  wood  and  a  stream  of  some  sort 


either  seat  would  afford  much  real  pleas- 
ure, placed  comparatively  far  away  from 
the  house,  beside  a  brook  or  on  a  hilltop, 
where  it  could  be  made  the  point  of  in- 
terest for  many  a  charming  walk,  and  offer 
the  housewife  a  place  to  rest  or  read  or 
sew,  away  from  the  sounds  and  closed-in 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Design  No.  i  shows  a  covered  seat  made 
in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  with  one  of  the 
sides  left  open  to  serve  as  an  entrance.     It 
is  large  enough  to  seat  several  people  com- 
fortably.    As   illustrated   here   the  propor- 
tions of  this  design  should  approximate  8 
or    ID   feet   wide,    8    feet    high    under    the 
eaves,   and   the   roof  should   have   about   a 
4-foot  pitch.     Si.x  uprights  should  be  set  on 
rocks  and  connected  with  frame  at  top  and 
bottom.     The  frame  at  the  top  should  set 
on  top  of  the  uprights,  and  the  roof  on  top 
of  this.     Then   strips   should   be  extended 
from  the  top  frame  of  one  upright  to  an- 
other.   These  strips  should  be  halved  in  the 
center,    thus    keeping    all    the    uprights    in 
place,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  roof  will 
not  cause  them  to  separate.     These  corner- 
pieces   extend   from   the   top   point   of   the 
roof  past  each  corner  upright.     The  under 
])arts  of  these  corner  strips  in  the  roof  are 
notched,  and  fit  over  the  tops  of  the  strips 
that  connect  with  the  tops  of  the  uprights. 
Holes  should  be  bored  in  the  uprights  and 
the  strips,  and  wooden  pins  driven  through. 
The   point   of   the   roof   is   connected    to   a 
finale.   Strips  should  then  be  extended  from 
the  corner  roof  pieces  to  the  lower  frame 
of  the  roof.     These  strips  should  be  made 
of  branches  of  trees  split  in  half.     ITnder- 
n  e  a  t  h  is  another 
set    of    branches       '^ 
split  in  half,  set  so 
as  to  allow  the  top 
branches    to    over- 
lap the  under  ones 
in   the   same   man- 
ner that   shingles 
on  a  roof  are  laid. 
The    seat    should 
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then  be  built  around  the  inside,  about  17 
inches  high  and  15  inches  deep.  The  sup- 
ports for  the  seat  extend  back  at  an  angle 
from  the  front  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  and 
should  be  fastened  to  the  lower  strips. 
The  ends  of  these  supports  are  gouged  out 
in  a  concave  shape,  so  that  they  will  fit 
firmly  over  the  round  surface  of  the  strips 
to  which  they  are  connected. 

The  seat  shown  in  Design  No.  2  is  made 
in  octagonal  form  around  a  tree  trunk. 
This  seat  is  attractive  as  well  as  most  com- 
fortable, and  an  unusual  feature  is  offered  in 
the  suggestion  of  chair  backs  given  in  the 
construction  of  the  back  supports  that  rest 
against  the  tree  trunk.  In  building  this 
seat,  first  the  framework  should  be  made 
by  setting  8  posts  for  the  outside  corners, 
and  then  8  other  posts  for  the  inside 
corners  ne.xt  to  the  tree.  These  should 
be  left  a  comfortable  height  for  the 
seat,  which  can  be  decided  upon  by 
the  individual  worker.  A  strip  should 
then  be  laid  on  top  of  these  posts,  ex- 
tending from  the  inside  post  to  the 
outsiflc  post.  .X  connecting  piece  should 
next  be  fitted  to  the  pieces  that  lie  on 
top  of  the  posts,  thus  forming  a  com- 
plete frame  around  the  tree.  Uprights 
should  then  be  joined  on  top  of  the 
inside  posts,  and  extend  up  about  3 
feet  at  an  angle  against  the  tree. 
These  uprights  should  be  braced  and 
framed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  will  form  the  backs 
of  the  seat.  The  posts  underneath  the 
seat    shoidd    be    braced    and    framed 


also.  This  not  only  makes  the  seat  more 
stable,  but  it  adds  a  touch  of  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  construction.  The  seat  can 
be  made  easily  of  strips  cut  and  fitted  into 
the  spaces  between  the  corner  strips  that 
extend  from  the  back  to  the  front  posts. 
This  resting-place  should  be  built  strongly 
enough  to  allow  its  being  constructed  in- 
dependent of  the  tree,  so  that  there  is 
enough  room  left  for  the  tree  to  grow 
without  affecting  the  stability  of  the  seat. 

THE  designs  for  our  regular  series  of 
cabinetwork  which  we  publish  this 
month  embody  a  group  of  three  cabinets, 
simple  and  ra'ther  severe  in  effect.  They 
call  for  careful,  conscientious  workman- 
ship, for  the  simplicity  that  marks  their 
sturdy  charm  is  apt  to  mislead  the  un- 
skilled cabinetmaker  into  attempting  to 
make  something  that  lies  beyond  his  ca- 
pacity. This  need  not  keep  the  worker 
who  has  been  successful  in  carrying  out 
designs  of  more  easily  made  furniture  from 
trying  to  work  out  any  of  these  pieces ;  for 
ordinarv  abilitv.  coupled  with  scrupulous 
attention  to  detail  and  care  in  the  finish, 
ought  to  make  successful  the  efforts  of 
any  conscientious  craftsman. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have 
named  each  of  these  cabinets  according  to 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  I  his 
makes  the  descriptions  a  little  more  specific 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  num- 
bering. ,  •  .    ■      1 

The  design  for  the  cabinet,  which  is  the 
first  one  shown,  is  the  largest  of  the  tliree 
pieces,  but  not  necessarilv  the  most  difficult 
to  make.  It  would  prove  a  useful  article 
of  furniture  for  a  librarv  or  living  room, 
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CRAFTSMAN   WARDROBE. 

and  could  be  put  to  any  number  of  uses. 
It  would  be  most  convenient  for  holding 
reference  books,  novels  that  are  being  read 
by  members  of  the  household,  works  that 
are  being  consulted  by  clubs  or  societies 
for  research,  or,  in  fact,  any  book  that  will 
probably  be  wanted  in  a  hurry  or  one  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  shut  away  be- 
hind the  doors  of  a  bookcase.  This  cabinet 
would  also  delight  the  heart  of  a  curio 
collector,  or  in  a  dining  room  or  sewing 
room  could  be  made  extremely  useful  to 
the  hou.sewife.  The  shelf  that  is  enclo.sel 
within  the  doors  is  most  convenient  for 
precious  books  or  curios  that  should  be 
kept  free  from  dust,  and  it  also  serves  to 
relieve  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  cabi- 
net. If  desired,  a  thin  curtain  of  some 
material  harmonizing  with  the  color  scheme 
of  the  room  could  be  hung  across  the  front 
of  the  cabinet,  though  in  our  own  arrange- 
ments we  prefer  to  be  able  to  see  the 
friendly  books  or  the  objects  that  have 
been  gathered  together  bv  a  collector's 
enthusiasm. 
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This   cabinet,   as   shown    here,    stands   4 
feet  I  inch  high  at  the  back  and  is  5  feet 
wide   and    10  inches   deep.     The   top  is    i 
inch  thick,  the  sides  i>^  inches  thick,  hack 
rails  J4   of  an   inch  thick,  and  the  shelves 
each   I   inch  thick.     The  partition  is  made 
of  a  board  Ji  of  an  inch  thick ;    the  panels 
are    }i    of    an    inch    thick,    and    the    door 
frames  are  2  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick. 
The  top  and  bottom   shelves  are  mortised 
through  the  ends,  and  the  middle  shelves 
fit    into    grooves    that   are    cut    across    the 
ends.      The    back    paneling    should    be    all 
framed  together,  then  fitted  into  a   rabbet 
in  the  back  of  the  case  and  fastened  to  the 
cabinet  with  screws.     The  middle  shelves 
are  slipped   into  the  grooves.     The   jambs 
from   which  the  doors  swing  are   fastened 
to  the  ends,  and  there  is  also  a  jamb  in  the 
center  from  which  two  of  the  doors  swing. 
Each  of  these  little  doors  is  fitted  with  four 
panes  of  leaded  glass,  which  are  fitted  into 
rabbets  cut  into  the  inside  ends  of  the  door 
and   fastened  by   means  of  a  cleat  tacked 
around  and  covering  the  edges  of  the  glass. 
The    design    we    give    for     a    wardrobe 
is  a  simple  and  sturdy  piece  of  furniture, 
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together  with  little  wooden  keys,  as  shown 
ill  the  illustration. 

The  wine  closet  illustrated  is  slightly 
lighter  in  effect  than  the  other  pieces  de- 
scribed, and  can  be  made  useful  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  The  first  placing  suggested, 
of  course,  is  lor  a  den,  though  it  would  be 
most  convenient  for  a  library  or  a  living 
room  where  friends  gather  in  the  evening. 
It  is  fitted  with  four  shelves,  forming  five 
compartments,  arranged  at  varying  heights 
to  accommodate  articles  of  different  sizes, — 
glasses,  bottles,  decanters,  boxes,  etc.  When 
finished  the  wine  closet  stands  4  feet  8 
inches  high,  is  2  feet  wide  and  i  foot  2 
inches  deep.  The  top  is  Y^  of  an  inch 
thick,  the  sides  i  inch  thick,  and  the  bot- 
tom and  shelves  each  %  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  rails  in  the  back  panel  are  Yd,  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  panels  are  each  Yi  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
mortised  into  the  sides.  The  shelves  fit 
snugly  into  grooves  cut  across  the  inside 
of  the  sides.  The  back  panel  is  fitted  into 
a  rabbet  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
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and  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
fittings  of  a  bedroom  in  a  house  not 
well  supplied  with  closets.  In  spite  of  its 
severity,  the  design  is  an  attractive  one, 
and  not  very  difficult  to  put  together.  It 
is  very  tall  and  stands  6  feet  6  inches  high, 
is  3  feet  2  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
It  has  a  shelf,  to  which  the  screws  for 
hanging  clothing  may  be  fastened,  and 
which  is  also  useful  for  holding  hats  and 
boxes.  The  top  and  bottom  are  made  of 
boards  i  inch  thick:  the  sides  are  ij^ 
inches  thick;  the  door  frame  Y?.  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  panel  is  \'-jointed  and  is 
Ya  of  an  inch  thick.  The  back  can  be 
made  of  V-jointed  boards  M  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  it  can  be  paneled  like  the  cabinet, 
and  is  to  be  set  into  a  rabbet  in  the  back 
of  the  case.  The  top  is  fastened  to  the 
sides  with  dowel  pins  and  then  glued,  and 
the  bottom  is  mortised  through  the  sides  in 
the  regular  way.  The  back  panel  is  fas- 
tened to  the  shelf  and  top  with  screws. 
The  boards  in  the  panel  of  the  door  are  held 
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backs  of  the  other  two  pieces  shown  this 
month.  The  door  is  hinged  onto  a  jamb, 
with  about  34  of  an  inch  check. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  three  designs  are 
all  founded  on  very  nearly  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  varied  enough  so 
that  the  ambitious  worker  can  make  all 
three  pieces  of  furniture  if  he  wishes,  and 
not  have  too  much  sameness  of  design  in 
the  fittings  of  the  home.  The  clever  cabi- 
netmaker can  also  combine  any  of  these 
designs  and  obtain  results  not  given  here. 
For  instance,  the  cabinet  might  be  fitted 
with  doors  and  thus  be  made  into  a  reg- 
ular bookcase,  or  the  wardrobe  might  be 
fitted  with  shelves  and  made  to  serve  as  a 
linen  closet.  In  fact,  numberless  combina- 
tions suggest  themselves,  and  only  require 
the  clever  brain  and  hands  of  a  worker  of 
ability  to  carry  them  out.  Of  course, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  white  oak  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  woods  for  car- 
rying out  these  designs,  but  for  special  use 
in  a  room  that  is  trimmed  with  a  wood  of 
distinctive  character  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  interesting  to  have  these  cabinets 
correspond  in  grain,  markings  or  general 
character  and  color  of  the  wood  used 
in  the  particular  scheme  employed  in  the 
room. 

PLANNING  FUTURE  CITIES 

SOME  of  the  possibilities  of  the  city  of 
the  future,  as  it  will  be  remodeled 
from  existing  cities  or  built  from 
the  start  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern needs  were  outlined  by  the  town 
planning  experts  who  met  at  the  Town 
Planning  Conference  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don. The  most  eminent  men  in  this  line, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  discussed  the 
subject  thoroughly,  their  deliberations  be- 
ing aided  by  maps,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  notable  work  already 
done  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  fresh  impetus  will  be  given 
to  the  remodeling  of  towns  as  a  result  of 
this  broadening  of  viewpoint  and  exchange 
of  experiences.  A  prominent  part  was 
taken  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  President  of 
the  American  National  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts,  and  Mr.  Burnham's  own  feeling  is 
that  the  conference  will  make  an  imme- 
diate and  deep  impression  on  the  laying  out 
of  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  world. 

The    most    striking   prophecy     regarding 
future  cities  was  made  by  M.  Eugene  He- 
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nard,  Municipal  Architect  of  Paris.  M. 
Henard  confidently  predicts  that  in  the  near 
future  light  and  energy  will  be  conveyed 
universally  by  electricity,  while  petrol  and 
oxygen  will  be  depended  on  to  supply  heat, 
— a  comforting  thought  in  view  of  our  di- 
minishing wood  and  coal  supply.  Also, 
every  well-equipped  house  will  be  supplied 
with  a  private  cold-storage  plant,  refriger- 
ated by  means  of  liquid  air,  a  device  that 
will  probably  have  a  good  efifect  on  the 
price  of  perishable  provisions  by  putting 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  one  of  the 
jobber's  chief  sources  of  profit.  Another 
suggestion  that  might  well  be  applied  dur- 
ing the  dog  days  in  New  York  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  cold  radiators,  as  well  as 
heat  radiators,  be  used  to  keep  dwellings  at 
a  comfortable  temperature  in  summer  as 
well  as  winter.  M.  Henard  holds  that  by 
this  means  each  house  might  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  health  chambers,  closed 
by  double  windows  and  doors,  in  which  the 
family  would  be  enabled  to  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  cool  air,  full  of  oxygen,  during 
the  most  sultry  summer  weather. 

Another  prediction  reminds  one  of  Ed- 
ward Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  It 
is  that  glass  verandas  of  various  shapes, 
joined  together  so  as  to  afford  protection 
to  the  sidewalks,  will  ultimately  be  a  fea- 
ture of  all  cities  and  towns.  By  such  a  de- 
vice the  elusive  umbrella  would  at  last  re- 
ceive its  just  deserts,  for  the  streets  would 
be  just  as  dry  and  comfortable  in  rainy 
weather  as  they  are  now  on  sunny  days. 
Also,  the  city  of  the  future,  according  to 
M.  Plenard,  will  have  buildings  exactly  as 
high  as  the  street  is  wide,  in  which  case 
New  York  may  achieve  within  the  century 
the  status  of  an  interesting  relic  of  the  past. 
The  roofs  of  these  houses  would  be  plat- 
forms ornamented  with  shrubbery  and 
flower-beds,  to  be  used  as  roof  gardens. 

The  town  of  the  future,  as  regards  its 
topographv,  will  offer  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  favorite  checkerboard  arrangement  of 
the  average  American  city  in  that  it  will  be 
traversed  by  large  radiating  thoroughfares, 
partly  occupied  by  moving  platforms, 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk 
proper,  which  will  afford  a  means  of  quick 
communication  between  the  diflferent  zones. 
The  idea  is  to  terminate  these  platforms  by 
large  revolving  crossways,  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  streets,  so  that  the 
crowds  in  the  most  congested  districts  will 
be  unable  to  block  the  streets. 
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Tin:  NALUE  OF  FAU.M  FESTIVALS 

WE  are  a  cheerful  nation  or  a  dis- 
couraged one,  according  to  our 
Corn  Crops.  When  we  hear  that 
the  corn  yield  for  the  year  ending 
December.  1910.  totaled  up  to  one  billion 
four  hundred  million  dollars  we  begin  to 
understand  the  value  of  corn  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States,  and,  further- 
more, when  we  are  told  that  through  the 
art  of  improving  plant  life  by  breeding 
even  these  enormous  crops  could  be  in- 
creased ten  per  cent,  annually  (adding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year  to  our 
national  receipts)  we  realize  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  the  study  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  the  enormous  value  of  the  Corn 
Exhibitions  which  are  being  held  from  year 
to  year  in  the  Middle  West. 

Not  only  are  these  exhibitions  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, but  of  the  widest  significance  to  the 
individual,  and  so  rapidly  has  the  interest 
in  them  grown  that  where  at  first  the  cities 
in  which  the  shows  were  held  assumed 
the  responsibilitv  of  meeting  expenses,  the 
fourth  National  Corn  Exhibit,  held  this 
winter  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  financed 
and  managed  by  the  corn  growers  them- 
selves. 

But  important  as  these  exhibitions  are 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  their  significance 
in  the  back-to-the-land  movement  is  incal- 
culable, for  they  wmII  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  boys  of  .\merica  in  country  life  by 
stimulating  their  imagination  toward  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

A  country  cannot  hope  for  agricultural 
prosperity  unless  the  face  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  is  turned  toward  her  fields  and 
meadows,  and  the  boy  of  this  country, 
alert,  eager,  questioning,  will  face  the  direc- 
tion of  most  vital  interest — the  city  if  it 
offers  the  greater  thrill  and  opportunity,  or 
the  country  if  it  beckons  with  big  enough 
call  to  the  oulse  of  youth.  But  the  anpeal 
has  got  to  be  genuine :  it  has  got  to  flaunt 
a  banner  and  stir  the  blood  and  promise 
some  sort  of  tangible  victorv. 

.And  that  is  the  value  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
position. It  brings  men,  the  workers  of 
the  land,  together,  to  show  wTiat  each  i= 
accomplishing  and  to  contrast  effort  and 
success.  It  brings  about  competition,  in 
the  finer  sense :  it  awakens  a  desire  to 
struggle,    to    prove    individual    ability,    to 


cope  with  the  best  efforts  uf  otiier  strug- 
glers.  It  stimulates  intelligent  industry ;  it 
stirs  admiration  and  touches  personal  pride. 
And  then  the  results  are  twofold — for  the 
nation  and  the  individual.  The  youth  who 
is  a  progressive,  successful  farmer  is  not 
onlv  establishing  his  own  life  in  a  perma- 
nent valuable  relation  to  his  country,  but  is 
aiding  the  advancement  of  that  country  in 
the  most  vital  and  practical  manner. 

And  because  the  growing  of  corn  in 
America  is  so  essential  to  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  why  should  not  the  Corn  Ex- 
hibition become  our  recognized  national 
festival— the  meeting-place  of  the  sinew 
and  backbone  of  the  land. 

Picture  what  knowledge,  what  compan- 
ionship, what  stimulus  for  endeavor  would 
result  from  these  festivals!  What  an  ap- 
peal could  be  made  to  the  boys  on  the 
farm  through  competitive  display  of  pro- 
duce and  from  prizes  for  agricultural 
achievement.  The  value  of  contest  in  labor 
has  not  in  recent  \^ars  been  reckoned  with. 
We  need  farm  festivals,  where  boys  could 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm and  knowledge  can  accomplish. 
It  takes  a  philosopher  to  labor  for  the  sake 
of  the  world  or  even  to  work  for  self- 
development.  The  average  boy  needs  his 
ambition  pricked,  his  latent  purpose  stirred 
by  the  sense  of  battle,  the  desire  for  suc- 
cess. Let  our  boys  enlist  for  the  field  of 
action  on  the  farm,  and  win  preferment  at 
our  national  expositions  for  farm  progress. 

What  an  opportunity  the  Government 
would  have  to  make  the  .Agricultural  De- 
partment eft'ective  by  offering  prizes  to 
countrv  youths  at  these  expositions,  thus 
stimulating  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  fruit  grow- 
ing, vegetable  raising,  in  advancing  our 
corn  crops,  in  enlarging  our  hothouse  ac- 
tivities. 

.And  although  we  have  said  boys  through 
this  article,  we  mean  the  youth  of  our  land, 
bovs  and  girls,  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  girls  should  not  become  expert  gar- 
deners and  farmers.  Why  should  it  be 
considered  any  harder  to  weed  a  garden 
than  cook  a  dinner,  and  why  is  it  any  more 
feminine  to  iron  clothes  indoors  than  to 
plant  seed  out  in  the  sunshine? 

Our  farm  festivals  should  be  open  to  all 
comers,  with  help  and  reward  for  all  effort : 
for  home  building,  fitting  and  furni.shing  of 
houses:  for  home  makers,  including  the 
handicrafts:  with  information  for  every 
line  of  farm  activity,  with   opportunity  to 
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find  out  what  can  be  done  as  well  as  what 
has  been  done,  and  the  most  significant  de- 
partment of  it  should  be  the  space  devoted 
to  the  young  people,  to  suit  their  needs,  to 
stimulate  their  activity  and  reward  their 
achievement. 
LONELINESS  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

THE  Herald  recently  published  a  let- 
ter from  a  man  who  had  traveled 
the  world  over — and  gave  the  palm  for 
loneliness  to  New  York.  "I  have,"  he 
said,  "traveled  around  the  world ;  have 
ranched  in  Montana  and  Australia;  have 
been  in  the  great  wheat  fields  of  north- 
western Canada ;  have  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  Africa;  have 
wintered  in  lumber  camps ;  have  slept  in 
the  snows  of  Switzerland ;  have  'hiked' 
through  Italy  and  France,  but  not  in  any 
of  those  sections  have  I  met  such  lone- 
someness  as  I  find  depicted  on  the  faces  of 
the  citizens  of  old  New  York. 

"People  used  to  be  able  to  entertain  one 
another  in  New  York  in  former  days,  but 
now  one  finds  a  good  conversationalist  a 
rarity.  Society  gives  a  dance,  or  takes  one 
to  the  theater,  or  has  a  band  of  musicians 
at  the  house  for  'entertainment,'  but  there 
is  no  real  heart-to-heart  talk  or  interchange 
of  ideas  as  of  yore.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  people  are  so  lonesome — 
there  is  an  utter  lack  of  svmpathv  in  all 
walks  of  life." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Traveler's  point  is 
very  well  taken.  And  it  is  interesting  to  go 
a  step  further  and  account  for  this  lack  of 
sympathy.  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  difference 
between  entertainment  and  mutual  enjoy- 
ment? Isn't  it  a  question  of  whether  or 
no  people  meet  to  enjoy  each  other  or 
whether  they  meet  to  be  entertained  by 
someone  paid  to  furnish  enjoyment?  The 
former  meeting  leads  to  understanding, 
sympathy,  companionship ;  the  latter,  to 
isolation  through  an  attitude  of  superiority 
and  criticism,  and  the  people  who  do  things 
least  well  become  the  arbiters  of  the  des- 
tinies of  those  who  accomplish. 

Nov/,  if  the  woman  with  the  beautiful 
voice  sang  for  the  friend  who  loved  music, 
how  sympathetic,  how  friendly  their  rela- 
tionship, whereas  this  not  only  is  not  true, 
but  the  friend  admiring  the  great  singer 
would  consider  it  bad  taste  to  ask  her  to 
sing  for  him  unless  it  were  a  formal  occa- 
sion and  she  were  paid.  It  is  equally  true, 
as  a  social  state,  in  regard  to  literature — a 
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man's  poems  are  sent  to  publishers,  but 
not  to  friends  (at  least,  this  is  the  rule), 
and  his  friends  pay  to  read  them  later. 

As  a  result,  we  have  grown  almost  to 
feel  that  pleasure  is  not  legitimate  unless 
paid  for.  How  often  do  friends,  two  or 
more,  meet  "just  to  talk  things  over"— to 
get  a  neighbor's  point  of  view  about  life  or 
to  hear  the  neighbor  talk  of  his  own  af- 
fairs, his  work  and  progress  ?  So  lightly  is 
this  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure  that 
"to  talk  shop" — in  other  words,  to  talk  of 
what  we  know  best  and  are  most  suited  to 
speak  of  with  authority — is  "bad  form." 
We  may  only  with  good  grace  speak  of 
what  others  have  been  paid  to  do  for  our 
entertainment — the  latest  opera,  the  highest 
tenor  note,  the  best  seller,  and  so  on.  But 
if  the  singer  were  present  no  one  would 
mention  opera,  and  if  the  tenor  arrived  he 
would  talk  of  art,  and  the  author  of  the 
best  seller  would  be  satirical  about  litera- 
ture. 

The  farmer  may  still  talk  "farm"  to  his 
neighbor,  but  even  here  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  other  forms  of  entertainment, 
and  the  city  is  spoken  of  breathlessly  be- 
cause it  holds  so  much  joy  for  cash  prices. 
We  do  not  knoiv  each  other  or  strive  to. 
We  seek  only  to  know  each  other's  opinions 
on  popular  topics. 

The  result  is  fewer  friendships,  less  real 
knowledge  of  life,  and  less  opportunity  to 
develop  kindness,  which  is  born  of  sym- 
pathy. And  how  much  we  lose — the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  growth  of  our 
friend's  soul ;  the  opportunity  to  aid  each 
in  such  growth  with  interest  and  under- 
standing. This  on  one  hand ;  on  the  other, 
to  so  miss  the  truth  that  we  are  growing 
to  associate  pleasure  with  money,  and  in- 
terest with  what  is  done  solely  for  money. 
People  no  longer  draw  chairs  together  and 
look  into  each  other's  eyes,  trusting  and 
being  trusted  in  the  expression  of  any 
heart-searching  experience. 

Our  smiles  and  tears  are  for  the  stage, 
and  when  we  are  not  working  or  being 
amused  we  consider  any  encroachment  on 
our  time  as  intrusive.  If  "friends"  come  to 
see  us,  we  first  of  all  wonder  what  we  shall 
do  to  entertain  them.  We  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  anything  to  give  or  receive  from 
their  presence — but  we  hire  others  to  pro- 
vide pleasure — and  the  friends  expect  to 
be  grateful  according  to  the  price  paid. 

And  so  the  Stranger  who  has  traveled 
the  world  over  finds  loneliness  writ  large 
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on  our  brow.  We  are  far  away  from  him 
and  from  each  other,  and  aithougli  we 
trick  each  other  by  words,  we  are  telling  of 
the  emptiness  and  dreariness  of  our  lives 
in  our  faces. 
NOTES 

THE  I'.VSTKLLISTS:  A  NEW  AKT  SOCIETY 
^HE  Pastellists,"  a  new  art  club, 
held  its  initial  exhibition  at  the 
Folsom  Galleries  in  January.  This 
new  club  is  limited  to  a  member- 
ship of  twenty.  These  charter  members 
are  George  VV.  Bellows,  Marion  Beckett, 
Mary  Cassatt,  Colin  Campbell  Cooper, 
Mary  Helen  Carlisle,  Paul  Cornoyer, 
Thomas  \V.  Dewing,  Leon  Dabo,  William 
J.  Glackens,  Edward  .•\.  Kramer,  Jonas 
Lie,  Ernest  Lawson,  Elmer  Livingston 
MacRae,  Jerome  Myers,  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl,  Albert  Sterner,  Everett  Shinn,  Juliet 
Thompson,  Henry  C.  White  and  J.  Alden 
Weir,  all  names  to  conjure  with  in  this 
day  when  our  younger  artists  are  so 
swiftly  coming  into  their  own. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  of  this 
society  is  to  exhibit  intimate  studies  or 
pictures  which  the  artists  themselves  have 
enjoyed  the  performance  of,  and  in  which 
they  have  got  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  trammels  imposed  bv  commercial  as- 
pects. As  this  statement  had  been  given 
publicity  before  the  exhibition  occurred,  it 
aroused  much  curiosity;  however,  if  any- 
one expected  to  find  walls  hung  with  in- 
different art-junk,  he  was  happily  mis- 
taken. Instead,  "The  Pastellists"  pre- 
sented one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  New 
York  has  seen,  a  collection  of  small  mas- 
terpieces. 

Of  these  the  place  of  honor  was  given 
to  Mary  Cassatt's  "Mother  and  Child."  As 
this  artist's  work  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Cr-^ftsm.an,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
this  lovely  delineation  of  her  favorite  sub- 
ject Miss  Cassatt  has  shown  her  consum- 
mate control  over  pastel  as  a  medium,  and 
although  using  it  as  freelv  as  elsewhere 
she  uses  oil  paint,  she  retains  a  vitality  and 
freshness  of  surface  that  a  less  skilful  hand 
would  inevitably  have  lost. 

Ernest  Lawson's  "Early  Morning"  and 
"Ship  Canal"  exhibited  the  latest  phases 
in  the  development  of  this  artist's  wonder- 
ful color  sense,  and  a  breadth  of  artistic 
vision  destined  to  impress  itself.  William 
T.     Glackens    in    his    "Summer    House," 


"Washington  Square"  and  again  in  "Wash- 
ington .\rch"  presents  phases  of  his  inimi- 
table art,  which,  like  that  of  Everett  Shinn 
in  the  latter's  "Fifth  Avenue  'Bus  in  a 
Snow  Storm,"  show  a  very  wholesome  re- 
action against  the  vogue  the  artificial  at- 
tained until  such  men  as  these  began  to 
overturn  it  with  the  force  of  their  genius. 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper's  pastels  "Lower 
New  York"  and  "Broadway"  were  excellent 
portraits  of  places,  and  valuable  in  their 
atmospheric  effect.  Jerome  Myers,  who 
contributed  "The  Recreation  Pier"  and 
"The  City  Bath  House,"  shows  in  these 
two  pastels  a  very  remarkable  color  sense, 
subdued  but  clear,  and  his  delineation  of 
East  Side  types  of  childhood  are  always 
vividly  characteristic,  real,  yet  free  from 
the  terrifying  sordidness  of  actual  condi- 
tions. 

"The  Green  Shawl"  by  Thomas  Dewing 
was  a  dignified  portrait  of  a  woman  in 
green,  splendidly  drawn.  J.  Alden  Weir 
also  contributes  a  portrait  of  a  woman 
sewing,  "Souvenirs  of  Summertime,"  a 
lovely  simple  type.  In  Elmer  L.  MacRae's 
"Daughter  of  the  Vikings"  we  have  a 
most  charming  and  characteristic  portrait 
of  his  wife.  Henry  Reutcnlahl  contributed 
"Springtime,  North  River."  and  the  pastel 
"Midnight  Sun  Effect,  Hammerfest  Har- 
bor." 

Indeed,  there  was  not  an  unworthy  work 
in  the  entire  exhibition  and  one  sincerely 
congratulates  "The  Pastellists"  on  their 
achievement. 

THE    VIRILE    PAINTING    OF    GEORGE 
BELLOWS 

GEORGE  Bellows'  exhibition  in  Jan- 
uary at  the  Madison  Galleries  was 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  virility,  sincerity, 
and.  in  a  way,  simplicity.  It  was  a  re- 
markable show  of  canvases  for  so  young  a 
man,  not  only  in  distinctive  technique,  but 
in  choice  of  subject.  Apparently  this  artist 
does  not  have  to  travel  before  he  can 
paint — all  that  seems  essential  is  an  op- 
portunity to  put  up  an  easel,  and  then  a 
little  time.  In  other  words,  he  finds  in- 
teresting stimulating  subjects  everywhere, 
all  about  him,  in  a  Harlem  cross  street,  at 
the  edge  of  the  river  in  a  shipping  dis- 
trict, a  trolley  car.  a  cool  coast  line  all 
green  and  blue  and  drenched  in  sunlight, 
a  crowded  sordid  room,  with  naked  men 
fighting  furiously,  a  polo  game,  with  horses 
closely  tangled,   and   women   interested   at 
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the  line,  a  warship,  a  brook,  a  summer 
night — in  fact,  the  universe  is  ready  for 
his  brush.  Whatever  people  do  or  nature 
reveals  catches  his  interest  and  pours 
through  his  art.  His  canvases  are  a  record 
of  what  has  held  his  attention,  and  by  his 
art  he  portrays  his  point  of  view  toward 
life,  and  portrays  it  clearly,  broadly,  with- 
out any  strain  for  individuality  and  yet 
with  definite  personality.  His  painting  of 
water  so  that  it  lifts  heavy  bodies,  and  of 
bodies  so  that  they  rest  and  move  on  the 
water  is  amazingly  skilful.  As  for  that, 
all  his  objects  are  solid,  just  as  on  the  con- 
trary his  light  is  luminous  and  pours  over 
the  solid  objects.  Nature  has  pretty  largely 
taken  this  man  into  her  confidence,  and  so 
he  reveals  her  mysteries  with  surety  and 
understanding. 
THIRTY  .MITISTS  AT  MACBETH'S 

THIRTY  canvases  by  thirty  American 
painters  recentlv  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York, 
and  received  the  appreciative  plaudits  of 
many  visitors.  Rarely  has  as  small  a  show 
by  different  artists  displayed  work  of  such 
excellence. 

Paul   Dougherty  contributed  one   of  the 
finest  of  his  marines,"  "An  Aisle  of  the  Sea," 
a   picture   foaming   with   the   sense   of   the 
mightiness  of  the  ocean.     "The  Little  Red 
Girl"  by  Robert  Henri  appeared  to  attract 
the  greatest  attention  from  artist  and  lay- 
man alike.     It  was  a  wonderfully  painted 
portrait,    a    sight    of    which    a    certain    old 
artist  declared  was  an  academy  of  instruc- 
tion in  itself  to  any  art  student.     The  sure 
breadth  and  definite  knowledge  Mr.  Henri 
displays   in   his   brush   work,   and  the   cer- 
tainty  of   his   color   sense,    a    sense   which 
commands  his  palette  unhesitatingly,  always 
evokes  interest  and  wonder.    Jerome  Myers 
contributed    a    characteristic    study,    "The 
Bread  Line,"  and  again  Charles  W.  Haw- 
thorne's "The  Fisher  Boy"  presented  that 
artist's  originality  in  advance  over  some  of 
his  earlier  paintings.     "A   Studio  Tea"  by 
F.   Luis   Mora   is   one   of  the  best  things 
Mora  has  painted,   and  the   same  can   be 
said   of   Gardner   Symons'   "Where   Brook 
and  River  Meet."  which  is  a   splendid  bit 
of    winter    scene.      "Silvered    Heights"    by 
Arthur  B.  Davies  is  a  characteristic  idvl  of 
this   artist's   vision,   and   very    wonderfully 
painted.    The  full  sweep  of  the  breadth  of 
landscape  seems  ever  to  occupy  Albert  L. 
Groll    as    it    does    in   his    "Silver   Clouds, 


Arizona,"  which  was  in  this  exhibition. 
However,  the  cloud  effect  in  this  picture 
lacked  the  vaporeal  qualities  one  finds 
even  under  Arizona  skies — the  clouds  here 
seemed  less  in  the  heavens  than  thrown 
across  the  sky  of  the  picture.  Indeed,  even 
our  foremost  painters  neglect  the  study  of 
cloud  perspective  most  astonishingly. 
THE  WALTER  SHIULAW  MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 

OF  Walter  Shirlaw,  the  painter,  Mr. 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  his  friend  of 
many  years,  wrote  as  follows :  "There  are 
some  men  who  go  through  life  as  though 
they  had  Eternity  before  them.  They  pass 
along  calmly,  quietly,  casually;  never  so 
hurried  as  to  be  careless  of  other  people's 
feelings,  nor  so  absorbed  in  their  own  in- 
terests as  to  be  indifferent  to  other  people's 
undertakings.  If  they  happen  to  be  artists 
the  joy  of  the  work  compensates  them  for 
the  labor  of  its  production." 

Walter  Shirlaw  was  one  of  these  rare 
spirits.  His  distinguished  life  and  noble 
personality  endowed  American  art  with  his 
splendid  work  in  painting,  an  estimate  of 
which  one  obtained  adequately  from  the 
memorial  exhibition  of  his  paintings  re- 
cently held  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
Sixty-six  paintings,  thirty-six  water-colors, 
twenty-eight  pastels  (these  inchr^ed  designs 
for  decorations  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gressl    and   some  fifty   or  more  drawings. 

Walter  Shirlaw's  life  work,  covering  a 
period  of  forty  years,  does  not  indicate  any 
special  scheme  of  subjects,  but  bears  wit- 
ness to  his  wide  sympathy  and  versatility, 
and  is  characterized  by  large,  simple  and 
masterly  drawing,  broad,  fluent  handling, 
feeling  for  color  and  decorative  unity. 
MACDOWELL  CHORUS  CONCERT 

THE  initial  concert  of  the  MacDowell 
Chorus.  Kurt  Schindler  conductor,  will 
be  given  on  Friday  evening,  March  3,  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  MacDowell  Chouisis 
a  recent  addition  to  the  musical  activities 
of  New  York.  It  was  organized  to  fill  the 
neerl  in  this  citv  of  a  large  and  adequately 
trained  mixed  chorus  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  cooperation  with  any  of  our  sev- 
eral orchestras  in  regular  concerts  of  secu- 
lar mu.sic.  The  Chorus  has  already  sung 
this  season  at  concerts  of  the  Philhannonic 
and  Russian  Symphonv  Societies  and  will 
sing  with  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  March  26. 
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The  coming  concert  on  March  3  will  be. 
however,  the  first  concert  gfiven  by  the 
Chorus  and  performed  under  the  direction 
of  its  own  able  conductor.  The  Chorus 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  and  of  the  following  five 
grand  opera  singers :  Mme.  .-\lma  Gluck. 
Mr.  Dinh  Gilly,  Mr.  Leon  Rothier  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Clement,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  Mme.  Bressler- 
Gianoli.  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 
Company.  Mr.  Schindler  has  arranged  a 
programme  of  unusual  interest,  consisting 
entirely  of  French  and  Russian  music.  The 
main  feature  of  the  concert  will  be  the  first 
performance  in  this  countn.'  of  "Briseis." 
an  unfinished  opera  by  Chabrier.  The  frag- 
ment consists  of  a  single  act,  which  is. 
however,  complete  in  itself,  like  the  two 
movements  of  Schubert's  immortal  "Unfin- 
ished Symphony,"  and  forms  a  concert 
number  of  great  beauty.  The  story  is 
founded  on  a  ballad  by  Goethe,  "The  Bride 
of  Corinth."  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  an- 
cient Greece.  This  work  will  make  large 
demands  upon  the  soloists  and  also  upon 
the  musicianship  of  the  Chorus,  as  the 
choral  parts  are  of  great  difficulty. 

PORTRAITS  BY  HARRINGTON'  MANN: 
FRANCOIS  FLAMENG'S  PORTRAITS  AT 
KNOEDT.ER'S 

FR.WQOIS  Flameng  painted  the  dec- 
oration on  the  staircase  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  and  justly  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  by  it.  One  would  seem  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  asking  if  he  can  afford 
to  go  on  painting  such  canvases  as  those 
composing  the  group  of  eleven  portraits 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Knoedler  gallen.-. 
even  if  the  sitters  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  Mr.  Flameng's 
work  were  the  fourteen  splendid  portraits 
shown,  later,  in  the  same  galleries  by  Mr. 
Harrington  Mann.  Mr.  Mann's  color  is  at 
once  brilliant,  frank  and  adequate.  There 
has  hardly  been  a  finer  character  study  ex- 
hibited in  years  than  one  finds  in  his  por- 
trait of  "Miss  Marie  Tempest."  In  his 
portraits  of  children  Mr.  ^Tan^  astonishes 
us  with  the  originality  of  his  conceptions :  he 
has  discovered  real  children  in  real  action, 
and  has  arrested  with  his  brush  the  love- 
liest moments  in  child  life.  Withal  this 
artist  has  not  appeared  ever  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  flattery,  nor  to  have  confused  beauty 
and  prettiness. 


DAVID  KARFLNKLE  .\T  THE  SALMA- 
GUNDI CLUB 

AN  exhibition  of  paintings  by  David 
Karfunkle,  a  young  American  artist 
of  Austrian  antecedents,  occupied  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Salmagundi  Club  the  first 
weeks  of  January.  Eleven  of  these  are 
May-day  scenes  and  Children  in  Central 
Park.  Mr.  Karfunkle  is  developing  a  bril- 
liancy of  color,  and  a  quality  of  poetic 
subtlety  (free  from  the  morbidness  which 
sometimes  accompanies  such  expression) 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  a  future  of 
solid  accomplishment  for  this  artist.  Just 
now  Mr.  Karfunkle  appears  to  be  experi- 
menting with  technique,  with  strong  indi- 
cations, however,  that  all  this  is  leading 
him  toward  the  development  of  a  mode  of 
expression  definite  and  original  is  not  to 
be  doubted. 

LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS  OWNED  BY  WILLIAM  T. 
EVANS,  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J.  ART  GAL- 
LERY 

MR.  William  T.  Evans  has  been  for 
many  years  a  critical  student  of 
painting  and  a  large  purchaser  of  the  work 
of  American  artists.  To  the  National  Gal- 
lery- at  Washington  he  has  presented  over 
a  hundred  canvases.  Some  of  these,  from 
time  to  time,  Mr.  Evans  changes  for  works 
which,  in  his  opinion,  better  represent  the 
artists  who  painted  them  than  do  those  in 
the  original  gift,  thus  augmented  in  worth. 
However,  the  results  of  Mr.  Evans'  zeal 
and  skill  as  a  collector  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  paintings  he  has  so  gen- 
erously given  the  nation.  Out  of  the  many 
fine  examples  of  .American  painting  in  his 
private  gallery  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Evans  selected  fiftv-two  which  he  gen- 
erously lent  to  the  Museum  Association  of 
Newark  for  exhibition  in  the  Newark  .Art 
Gallery.  One  of  these.  "A  Glimpse  of  the 
Sea,"  by  R.  Swain  Gifford.  Mr.  Evans  pre- 
sented to  the  association. 
ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES'  EXHIBITION, 
CHICWGO 

FEW  artists  have  had  more  sincere  ap- 
preciation from  discriminating  critics, 
and  though  by  many  his  work  is  as  yet 
little  understood,  he  has  gained  a  distinct 
and  enviable  positon  among  artists  whose 
work  appeals  to  the  imagination.  There- 
fore the  exhibtion  of  Mr.  Davies'  work  at 
the  .Art  Institute.  Chicago,  was  a  valuable 
idea. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
EXHIBITION 

WORKS  by  Albert  H.  Atkins  and 
William  C.  Loring  in  sculpture  and 
painting  constituted  a  fortnight's  exhibi- 
tion at  "the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
during  the  latter  half  of  January. 

GROUP   EXHIBITION  AT  BUFFALO 

THE  Albright  Art  Gallery.  Buffalo,  iii- 
stituted  some  time  ago  small  exhibi- 
tions, designated  "Group  Exhibitions.'"  The 
most  recent  of  these  comprised  thirty-two 
works  by  Henrj'  Golden  Dearth,  Louis  Paul 
Dessar, '  Lillian  Matilde  Genth,  August 
Franzen,  Jean  A/fcLane  Johansen,  William 
Ritschel  and  Frederick  Ballard  Williams. 
The  idea  of  frequent  exhibitions  of  the 
sort  is  a  most  commendable  one  and  wel- 
come to  any  community. 
AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  .\T 
PITTSBURGH  BY  JOHN  W.  BE.\TTY 

THE  Art  Society  of  Pittsburgh  recently 
exhibited  a  number  of  paintings  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Permanent  Collection  by 
Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute. 

SMALL     BRONZES.     WATER-COLORS 
AND  PASTELS  AT  MACBETH'S 

THE  recent  exhibition  of  small  bronzes, 
water-colors  and  pastels  at  the  Mac- 
beth Galleries,  New  York,  brings  one  to  a 
realization  of  the  greater  interest  which 
American  artists  are  taking  in  sculpture. 
In  the  matter  of  small  bronzes  over  thirty 
sculptors  were  represented  in  some  eighty 
excellent  works.  Over  ninety  water-colors 
and  pastels  were  exhibited  in  conjunction 
with  the  sculpture,  forty-three  artists  being 
represented.  Included  in  these  were  five 
works  by  the  late  John  LaFarge,  three  by 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Coman,  two  by  Homer 
D.  Martin  and  four  by  Taber  Sears. 
PAINTINGS  OF  THE  CORNISH  COAST 

MR.  Paul  Dougherty  held  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  vital  paintings  of  the 
Cornish  coast  at  the  O'Brien  Galleries, 
Chicago,  last  month.  The  eleven  canvases 
displayed  were,  without  exception,  of  rare 
interest  and  beauty,  possessing  the  mys- 
terious quality  of  enveloping  the  beholder, 
bringing  him  intimately  into  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  painter,  as  though 
he,  too,  were  listening  to  the  roar  of 
mighty  waters,  or  dreaming  of  wide  seas 
in  sunlight. 
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INDIANAPOLIS  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  ARTISTS 

THE  collection  of  paintings  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Western  .Artists 
began  its  rotary  exhibition  with  Indian- 
apolis, and  after  partaking  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  St.  Louis  in  January,  Louisville 
in  February  and  Cincinnati  in  March,  will 
finally  come  to  Chicago  in  April.  This  so- 
ciety was  organized  in  1896  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  artists  in  fellowship,  and 
of  combining  their  efforts  in  the  advance- 
ment of  art.  This  year's  exhibition  repre- 
sents two  hundred  and  thirty-two  canvases 
by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  artists.  This 
exhibition  was  supplemented  by  another  of 
the  paintings  of  sixteen  additional  Ameri- 
can artists,  including  works  by  W'illiam  M. 
Chase,  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  .Mbert  L. 
Groll,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne.  Henry  O. 
Taimer,  J.  Alden  Weir  and  Leonard  Ocht- 
man. 

WORKS  OF  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRA- 
TORS AND  PAINTINGS  BY  HENRY 
RANKIN  POORE  AND  WILLIAM 
HENRY  LIPPINCOTT  AT  INDIANAP- 
OLIS 

THE  American  Federation  of  Arts  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Society  of  Il- 
lustrators assembled  a  collection  of  nearly 
two  hundred  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
foremost  .American  illustrators  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of 
Indianapolis  in  January.  This  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  instructive  exhibitions 
of  the  winter.  Coincident  with  it  the  In- 
dianapolis Institute  held  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  which 
was  preceded  by  one  of  the  paintings  of 
William  Henr\-  Lippincott. 
PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  H.  BOGERT 

THE  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  twenty-four 
paintings  by  George  11.  Bogert.  A.  N.  A., 
last  month'.  The  subjects  were  French, 
Dutch  and  Venetian  scenes,  and  testified 
to  the  maturity  of  the  jiainter's  style.  Pre- 
serving in  his  compositions  that  truth  to 
facts  in  nature  which  is  essential  to  all 
good  art,  this  painter  has  become  a  pro- 
nounced synthesist,  seeking  always  to  se- 
cure harmonious  arrangement  of  color  and 
effect.  His  ability  in  this  direction  isespecial- 
ly  marked  in  his  well-known  composition, 
'•Sea  and  Rain,"  and  in  many  other  pictures 
the  scope  of  his  artistic  vision  proves 
itself  to  be  both  wide  and  comprehensive. 
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A  COLONIAL  INTERIOR  EXHIBITION 

THE  loan  exhibition  representative  of 
Colonial  interiors  recently  heki  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Colony  Club,  New 
York,  at  its  club  house,  was  unusually  suc- 
cessful and  happy  in  conception.  The  ex- 
hibition presented  a  bedroom  furnished  in 
the  quaint  transition  style  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  draw- 
ing room  furnished  in  the  style  of  Chip- 
pen<iale's  best  work,  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  the  former  Ameri- 
can, the  latter  English. 
ETCHINGS  BY  REMBR.VNDT 

ONE  hundred  etchings  by  Rembrandt 
occupy  the  Keppel  galleries  until 
February  4tli.  These  comprise  examples 
of  fine  impressions  of  Rembrandt's  plates  of 
the  early,  middle  and  late  periods,  and 
form  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  New 
York.  Furthermore,  the  student  of  etch- 
ing will  appreciate  the  scholarly  catalogue 
with  its  introduction  by  Mr.  David  Keppel. 
forming  one  of  the  series  which  collectors 
will  treasure  for  constant  reference. 
THUMB -BOX  EXHIBITION  .\T  THE 
POWELL  .\RT  G.VLLERY 

FORTY-SEVEN  prominent  American 
artist;  held  a  January  exhibition  of 
thumb-box  sketches  at  the  Powell  Art 
Caller}-,  New  York.  These  were  truly 
sketches,  not  finished  paintings-in-minia- 
ture as  the  works  in  some  previous  sketch- 
exhibitions  have  turned  out  to  be.  Notable 
among  these  intimate  notes  of  the  painters' 
methods  were  the  delightful  shipping  scenes 
by  Guy  C.  Wiggins,  the  Venetian  sketches 
by  Charles  W'arren  Eaton,  brilliant  notes 
by  Leonard  M.  Davis  and  others  of  equal 
interest. 
AMERICAN  .^RTI.'^TS  IN  ROME 

HARRL^OX  S.  Morris,  the  Commis- 
sioner-General appointed  by  the  United 
States  to  form  the  .\merican  exhibit  at  the 
forthcoming  Italian  Exposition  at  Rome 
C  March  27  to  November  1).  recently  an- 
nounced that  American  artists  were  co- 
operating with  him  in  a  generous  and  ac- 
tive way  and  that  the  exhibition  of  al)Out 
two  hundred  oil  paintings,  one  hundred 
water-colors,  one  hundred  black  and  white 
drawings,  and  a  group  of  sculpture,  will 
bring  the  American  exhibit  to  a  high  level 
and  place  the  work  of  American  artists 
upon  a  plane  with  that  of  their  foreign 
confreres. 
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GEORGE        LiVWRENCE      NELSON.      A 
YOUNG  PORTRAIT  P.\INTER 

GEORGE  Lawrence  Nelson,  whose  Jan- 
uary exhibition  of  recent  portrait  was 
held  at  the  Louis  Katz  Galleries,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  youngest  portrait 
painters  in  America  and  one  of  the  most 
]iromising.  Not  only  as  a  colorist  and 
delineator  of  the  characters  of  his  sitters, 
but  likewise  as  an  artist  happy  in  arrang- 
ing the  poses  for  his  composition,  will  the 
work  of  Mr.  Nelson  command  attention 
for  its  distinction  and  sincerity. 

MAX     WEBER  .\T   THE    PHOTO-SECES- 
SION 

N  extraordinary  collection  of  paintings 
>■  and  drawings  by  Max  Weber  covered 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  the  Photo-Seces- 
sion recently,  and  served  as  an  object  lesson 
of  the  ends  to  which  a  painter  will  go  to 
assert  his  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
tradition,  whether  these  be  sane,  reason- 
able, sound  and  constructive  ones  or  not. 
Whatever  Mr.  Weber  may  be  striving  for, 
his  viewpoint  is  hardly  likely  to  be  shared 
by  enough  other  persons  to  impress  art's 
progress,  at  this  stage  of  his  work,  with 
what  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  brutal, 
vulgar  and  unnecessary  display  of  irt- 
license. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  HARRY 
B  PURLIN 

TWENTY-SIX  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Harry  Berlin  were  shown  at  the 
Haas  Gallery,  New  York,  in  February. 
This  artist  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
developed  his  technique  to  the  point  of 
facile  expression  in  painting,  but  the  work 
here  displayed  is  indicative  of  the  vigor 
which  he  is  acquiring  and  which  should 
fievelop  into  something  thoroughly  worth 
while.  The  drawings,  especially  the  "Old 
Street  in  Florence,"  were  excellent. 

WHISTLER  HOUSE  EXHIBITION 

THE  collection  of  Copies  of  the  Old 
Masters  shown  in  Boston  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Copley  Society's  exhibition  were 
again  on  view  last  month  in  the  Whistler 
House  at  Lowell.  The  artistic  and  educa- 
tional value  of  an  exhibition  of  this  char- 
acter is  very  great  in  a  community  which 
has  few  or  no  original  works  of  art  of  the 
sort  accessible  to  it.  especially  where  the 
cf«pies  are  of  the  first-rate  quality  of  those 
shown  at  the  Whistler  House  exhibition. 
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HENRY    B.    SNELL'S    PAINTING    AT 
MACBETH'S 

A  part  of  the  collection  of  paintings 
■^*-  made  by  Henry  B.  Snell.  president 
of  the  New  York  Water-Color  Club,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  India  last  winter,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  last  month 
augmented  with  others  of  scenes  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  England  and  Canada.  The 
India  group  illustrated  strikingly  this  pain- 
ter's versatility.  These  alien  and  exotic 
subjects  showed  fresh  treatment,  combined 
with  sympathetic  insight  and  strong  in- 
dividuality in  point  of  view. 
MINIATURES  BY  ALICE  RIDDLE  FOSTER 
npWENTY-THREE  miniatures  by  Alice 

-■-  Riddle  Foster  were  on  exhibition  at 
the  Knoedler  Galleries  in  February.  Fol- 
lowing so  closely  the  exhibition  of  the 
American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  in 
the  same  galleries  it  was  interesting  to 
note  their  even  excellence  and  their  worth- 
iness to  constitute  a  little  exhibition  in 
themselves. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 

THE  eighty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  will  open  on  March  1 1  and  close 
April   i6. 

REVIEWS 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  OTHER  AD- 
DRESSES: BY  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

THE  addresses  which  are  contained  in 
this  vohmie  are  selected  from  many 
delivered  l)y  Mr.  Clioate  as  .\mbas- 
sador  to  Great  Britain  when  he 
visited  different  English  cities  from  time 
to  time  and  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
them.  On  these  different  occasions,  as 
Mr.  Choate  e.xolaiiis  in  liis  preface,  he 
sought  to  embod\-  in  each  address  the  in- 
struction of  President  iMcKinley,  when  he 
handed  Mr.  Choate  his  letter  of  credence, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  both  countries 
by  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations 
between  them.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  addresses:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Education  in 
America,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  English 
Bible,  John  Harvard,  address  at  Dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Choate  by  the  Bench  and  Bar 
of  England  and  the  address  given  by  Mr. 
Choate  at  the  Farewell  Banquet  tendered 
him  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  the 
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Mansion  House,  May  5,  1905.     The  essay 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is    one   that   every   citizen    of   the    country 
should  read,  illuminating,  informative  and 
clearly  written  as  it  is.     Such  an  essay  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand, 
has   less   to  commend   it,   though   it   is   in- 
teresting to  imagine,  in   rending  it,  its  in- 
tended effect  as  a  spoken  address  and  not 
as  a  literary  accomplishment.     In  the  very 
fine    address,    Alexander    Hamilton,     Mr. 
Choate,    in    speaking    of    Hamilton's    Fed- 
eralist, says:    "For  clear  and   cogent  rea- 
soning, plainness  and  simplicity  of  thought, 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  purity  of  dic- 
tion   and    literary    style.    I    know    of    no 
American    book    that    surpasses    The   Fed- 
eralist."    The  address,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
is   one   of  the   ablest   presentments   of  the 
great  statesman's  noble  character  that  elo- 
quence   has    ever    called    forth.      One    can 
easily  guess  the  enthusiasm  Mr.  Choate  held 
for  this  heroic  figure  in  American  history 
in  the  reading  of  his  essay,  an  enthusiasm 
tempered    with    scholarly    restraint,    how- 
ever.     In    Mr.    Choate's    titular    address, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  there  is  much  food  for 
tliought;    it  is  a  splendid  characterization. 
In  speaking  of  Lincoln's  meager  schooling 
Mr.    Choate    says :     "The    quality    of    the 
teaching  was  of  the  lowest  possible  grade, 
including    only    the    elements    of    reading, 
writing  and  ciphering.      But  out  of  these 
simple  elements,  when  rightly  used  by  the 
riglit.  man,  education  is  achieved;  and  Lin- 
coln knew  how  to  use  them."     Indeed,  it  is 
characteristic    of    all    Mr.    Choate's    utter- 
ances and  writings  that  his  point  of  view 
takes  a  keen   recognition  of  the   part  self- 
cd'icatinn    and    self-reliance    take    in    the 
making  of  true  men.     And  again,  referring 
to  tlie  few  books  to  which  Lincoln   in  his 
boyhood  had  access :    "These  few  volumes 
he  read  and  re-read — and  his  power  of  as- 
similation was  great.     To  be  shut  in  with 
a  few  books  and  to  master  them  thoroughly 
sometimes  does  more  for  the  development 
of  mind   and   character   than    the    freedom 
to  range  at  large,  in  a  cursory  and  indis- 
criim'natc   way.   through    wide   domains    of 
literature."     It   is   interesting  to  note   that 
.^fr.    Choate    had    known    Lincoln    and    re- 
tained very  vivid  impressions  of  him.    This 
hook    of    addresses    ought    to    be    read    by 
every  American,     f Published  bv  The  Cen- 
tury   Company,    New    York.      293    pages. 
Price  $2.00,  net.) 
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H.V.\i)-LO('\|   \\l    \\ING:J5V    11   lllIK 
HOOPER 

ONE  caniiut  speak  too  highly  in  com- 
mendation of  "The  Artistic  Crafts 
Series  of  Technical  Handbooks,"  of  which 
Hand-Loom  Weaving  is  the  latest  volume. 
The  different  chapters  of  Mr.  Hooper's 
book  go  into  the  matter  of  the  rudiment? 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  the  indispensable 
appliances,  looms,  accessory  appliances, 
tapestr)-  weaving,  velvet  weaving;  in  fact, 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  weaving 
in  which  the  beginner  could  be  interested, 
and  which  he  will  find  useful  to  him 
even  in  advanced  practice.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  line  cuts  and 
photographic  reproductions  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color.  Only  a  genius  for 
systematic  and  helpful  arrangement  could 
have  enabled  Mr.  Hooper  to  condense  so 
much  within  the  limits  of  these  pages  with- 
out loss  to  the  clearness  of  the  matter 
which  the  text  seeks  to  convey.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  well- 
made  hand-woven  webs,  whether  they  be 
of  the  finest  silk  or  of  the  coarsest  wool, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hooper's 
book  will  prove  to  be  an  impetus  to  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  hand-loom  weaving. 
This  volume  will  also  prove  itself  of  use  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  textiles  artistically, 
commercially,  or  in  any  other  way.  The 
principles  of  weaving  are  traced  from  their 
origins  to  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  most  highly  developed  modern 
inventions — inventions  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accelerating  the  speed  of  weaving 
at  more  or  less  cost  to  its  artistic  perfec- 
tion. C Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Illustrated.  339  pages. 
Price  S2.25  net.) 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    STUDIES: 
BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS 

THE  work  illustrated  and  described  in 
this  unpretentious  book  represents  the 
author's  undertakings  in  the  field  of  land- 
scape gardening,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  pond  in  Central  Park.  New  York.  The 
concrete  examples  selected  by  him  are  de- 
signed to  show  by  picture  and  pen  how 
some  problems  of  landscape  gardening  were 
solved.  They  represent  certain  leading 
types  of  work,  and  in  a  simple  way  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Parsons  points  out  that  there  are  broad 
and  simple  principles  of  landscape  garden- 


ing as  an  art  which  should  be  reflected  in 
a  more  or  less  modified  way  in  all  good 
landscape-gardening  work.  Thus,  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  composition  developed 
from  the  surroundings  to  meet  man's 
physical  needs  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
due  satisfaction  of  his  higher  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  nature,  the  designer  should  keep 
large  motives  in  view:  breadth,  simplicity, 
a  skilful  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  place  so 
that  there  will  be  a  proper  balance  through- 
out the  scheme.  The  place  should  not  be 
all  garden  or  all  pleasure  grounds  or 
merely  well-groomeil  and  planted  farm 
fields.  There  are  instincts  and  sentiments 
which  naturally  well  up  in  the  mind  when 
the  scheme  of  development  is  undertaken 
that  should  be  allowed  to  lead  the  de- 
signer into  pleasant  harmonious  relations 
with  the  landscape,  not  forcing  or  con- 
torting existing  conditions,  but  allowing 
Nature  to  guide  in  all  things  with  her  su- 
premely artistic  hand.  Mr.  Parsons'  book 
will  commend  itself  to  everyone  interested 
in  landscape  gardening  or  in  beautifying 
the  home  grounds.  (Published  by  The 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. 107  pages.  Price  $2.00  net ;  post- 
age 20c.) 

THE  JAPANESE  LETTERS  OF  LAF- 
CADIO  HEARN:  EDITED  BY  ELIZA- 
BETH BISLAND 

THIS  new  and  final  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful letter  writers  in  English  contains 
the  most  interesting  and  revealing  group  of 
letters  Lafcadio  Hearn  ever  wrote.  So 
unflagging  was  Hearn's  zest,  so  instinc- 
tively did  he  turn  to  each  of  his  friends  a 
different  phase  of  his  mind,  that  these 
newly  discovered  letters  will  stimulate  the 
reader  with  the  vigor  of  their  thought  and 
the  subtlety  of  their  expression  just  as 
keenly  as  those  which  first  established  him 
as  one  of  our  sharpest  and  most  untram- 
meled  observers,  and  as  a  master  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  Hearn's  shyness  was  extreme. 
His  life  from  his  nineteenth  year  was  a 
Nojourn  in  foreign  lands.  He  never  mas- 
tered Japanese  sufficiently  to  express  his 
thoughts  freely  and  completely  in  the 
language  of  his  wife  and  children.  Inti- 
mate communication,  mental  companionship, 
could  be  had  only  by  letters.  Through  this 
medium  only  could  he  find  an  adequate 
outlet   for  the  flood  of  his   emotions,  ob- 
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servations  and  reflections.  These  letters 
describe  Lafcadio  Hearn"s  travels,  relate 
the  touching  or  amusing  incidents  of  the . 
life  about  him,  or  discuss  the  books  re- 
cently read ;  they  analyze  the  condition  of 
public  affairs  (some  of  his  political  predic- 
tions have  been  curiously  verified),  the 
trend  of  education,  the  characters  of  his 
associates,  little  vignettes  of  men  he  had 
known,  sketched  in  a  few  lines  of  subtle 
and  conclusive  portraiture.  Reminiscences 
of  past  impressions  and  experiences,  philo- 
sophic speculation,  daring  psychological 
conjecture  were  poured  out  according  to 
his  mood  without  stint  or  haste — as  only 
the  born  letter  writer  can  find  the  energy 
to  do.  Elizabeth  Bisland,  the  editor  of 
this  volume  of  letters,  enjoyed  Lafcadio 
Hearn's  friendship  for  nearly  thirty  years 
and  was  his  authorized  biographer.  She 
has  furnished  the  present  series  of  letters 
an  introduction  containing  a  brilliant  study 
of  Hearn  as  a  letter  writer  and  some  new 
facts  about  his  life.  (Published  by  the 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Il- 
lustrated. 468  pages.  Price  $3.00  net.) 
THEFT:  BY  JACK  LONDON 

THE  problem  of  the  deep-rootedness  of 
political  corruption  in  high  circles, 
involving  representatives  in  every  walk  of 
society  and  even  intimate  home  relation- 
ships as  it  does,  forms  the  network  that 
holds  the  dialogue  of  this  play  by  Jack 
London  through  its  four  acts.  From  the 
literary  point  of  view  there  is  little  that 
can  be  said  for  it;  the  dialogue,  when 
touching  upon  the  matter  of  political  af- 
fairs, is  virile,  but  the  author  has  seemed 
inconsistently  weak  in  the  delineation  of 
his  women.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  272  pages.  Price 
$1.25.) 

A  BOOK  OF  PORCELAIN:  BY  BER- 
NARD RACKHAM 

THE  text  of  Mr.  Rackham's  book  (dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  Queen  Alex- 
andra of  England)  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  general  treatise  on  porcelain,  or  even  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  its  history.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  record  every- 
thing that  is  noteworthy  in  regard  to  the 
original  pieces  from  which  the  twenty-eight 
water-colors  drawn  by  Mr.  William  Gibb 
reproduced  herein,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  stress  on  the  particular  aspects  of  the 
subject  which  these  examples  (many  of 
them   never   before   reproduced)    serve   to 
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elucidate,  taking  them  as  the  theme  for  a 
discussion  of  various  phases  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  art  of  porcelain.  Mr.  Gibb's 
color  illustrations  are  faithfully  and  ex- 
quisitely rendered,  and  Mr.  Rackham's 
essay  will  be  welcomed  by  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs  alike.  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. 95  pages.  Price  $4.00  net.) 
CHRISTUS:  A  STORY  OF  LOVE:  BY 
GRACE  HOFFMAN  WHITE 

■XXTHEN  a  privately  printed  book  so 
'  '  beautiful  typographically  as  "Chris- 
tus,  A  Story  of  Love,"  by  Grace  Hoffman 
White,  reaches  a  reviewer  he  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  excellent  taste  shown  in  ex- 
terior things  is  portent  of  some  worth 
within.  Mrs.  White's  poem  is  one  of  nine 
short  cantos,  and  tells  the  story  of  Christ, 
not  through  the  vision  of  mysticism  or  yet 
through  ecclesiastic  conception.  It  is  a 
sweetly  told,  melodiously  worded  present- 
ment, in  varied  meter,  of  the  Story  as  it 
touches  the  spirit  of  heavenly  love  in  hu- 
man hearts,  and  as  such  it  will  find  friends 
for  itself,  though  one  cannot  say  that  the 
matter  is  more  than  the  quiet  reverie  of  a 
cultured  mind  which  has  chosen  to  voice 
its  reflections  without  claim  to  being  inspired 
utterance.  (Privately  printed  by  the 
Merrymount  Press.  65  pages.) 
GARDENS  NEAR  THE  SEA:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 

HIS  delightful  book  deals  with  gar  '.ens 
both  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  shore  and  as  far  inland  as  the  coast 
climate  affects  the  conditions  of  gardening. 
Miss  Lounsberry,  long  known  as  an  expert 
in  practical  botany,  has  spent  several  years 
studying  her  subject,  carefully  examining 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  along  the  coast. 
This  book,  therefore,  is  a  compendium  of 
helpful  information  about  every  side  of  the 
subject,  and  the  illustrations  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  ever  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  gardens.  The  proper  soil,  lawn 
grass,  trees,  shrubs,  evergreen  shrubs, 
hedges,  vines  and  standards,  the  placing 
and  landscape  architecture,  the  treatment 
of  bulljous  plants,  the  work  of  the  various 
seasons,  the  best  annuals  and  perennials, 
and  directions  for  making  an  iris  ganlen. 
a  garden  of  lilies,  a  garden  of  roses,  and 
gardens  of  few  flowers,  each  forms  the 
subject  of  a  chapter.  The  binding  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  long  service,  which  is 
a  welcome  innovation  in  garden  books.   To 
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acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  a  seaside 
garden  is,  in  a  measure,  to  have  overcome 
them.  To  locate  the  garden  in  a  spot  shel- 
tered from  the  fiercest  hlasts  of  the  wind, 
away  from  the  salt  spray,  and  where  the 
sun  will  not  burn  it  too  strongly,  and  espe- 
cially to  discriminate  in  the  selection  of  its 
plants,  is  to  outline  the  road  to  success, 
and  this  Miss  Lounsberry  has  done  ad- 
mirably. (Published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  New  York.  Illustrated. 
2-4  pages.  Price  $4.20  net.) 
H  .\  1{  M  E  N  V  (>  I,  S  :  B  V  M  A  A  K  1'  E  N 
MAAlilEN:? 

WE  see  the  religious  and  idealistic  side 
of  the  Dutch  peasant  in  this  latest 
book  of  Mr.  Maartens",  although  the  war  of 
primitive  passions  and  the  power  of  selfish- 
ness make  up  the  theme  of  the  tale.  It  has 
been  likened  to  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  but  it 
has  little  of  the  stern,  mystic  beauty  of 
Hawthorne's  immortal  work.  It  is  a  story 
of  peasant  life  in  modern  Holland  and  no 
eflFort  is  made  to  soften  or  idealize  the  nar- 
rowness and  coarseness  of  many  of  the  mo- 
tives for  action.  Haniien  Pols  is  the  son  of 
a  stern,  gloomy  pietist  who  thinks  so  much 
of  his  soul's  salvation  that  he  opens  an  ac- 
count-book with  the  Lord  and  subjects  his 
family  to  griping  penury  that  he  may  lay 
aside  money  to  swell  the  hoard  he  is 
secretly  accumulating  in  order  that  he  may 
give  it  to  the  church  in  expiation  for  a 
moral  slip  of  which  he  believes  his  wife  to 
be  guilty.  The  wife  is  a  finer  type,  and 
her  only  sin  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has 
never  forgotten  her  first  love,  whom  she 
sent  away  that  he  might  marry  a  woman  he 
had  wronged.  Knowing  nothing  of  this, 
her  husband  believes  the  boy.  Hariiieii.  to 
be  the  son  of  the  other  man,  and  his  secret 
fund  of  atonement  is  for  the  redemption  of 
them  all. 

The  spiritual  problem  results  from  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  clings  to  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  and  believes  in  a  material 
hell.  The  boy  is  a  frank,  sturdy  young  fel- 
low, rather  fine  in  his  way.  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  young  intolerance  in  condemning  his 
mother  is  forcibly  presented.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company.  New  York.  320 
page?.  Price  Si. 35  net;  postage  15c.") 
THE  STORY  OF  AN  ARTI.ST'.S  LIFE: 
BY  HI.=;  WIFE 

THIS  book  is  the  record  of  the  life  of 
Rodolphe  Christen,  the  son  of  a  Swiss 
shoemaker  of  St.  Imier.  who  at  fourteen 


determined  to  take  his   fate   into  hi>  own 
hands  and  to  face  a  world  where  discipline 
could  scarcely  be  harsher  than  that  of  his 
Calvinistic  father.     So  he  ran  away,  and 
reaching  Neuchatcl,  apprenticed  himself  to 
an  engraver  of  watch-backs.     .-Xfter  his  ap- 
prenticeship   (^and   happy   years   it   knew!) 
he  longed  to  revisit  his  old  home.     Eagerly 
he   anticipates    the   day    he    shall    see    his 
mother  again,   and    he   buys   a   brooch   to 
take  to  her  as  a  homecoming  gift.     .Alas! 
'A\'hy  didst  thou  not  bring  money,  instead 
of  buying  all  that  rubbish  ?"  '•he  asks  with- 
out show  of  afTection.  chilling  the  generous 
heart  with  him.     It  was  in  the  crucible  of 
such   experiences   that    Rodolphe   Christen 
reached  manhood's  estate.     We  find  him  at 
twenty  in  Paris  studying  painting,  and  ever 
after  art  became  his  vocation.     This  book 
is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  good  man,  a 
lovable   man   and   a   gifted   man.    tenderly 
told  bv  his  devoted  wife.     There  are  over 
sixty    monochrome    plates    and    over    sixty 
color  plates  illustrating  the  volume.     The 
color   plates   are   especially   well   executed 
and  give  one  an  insight  into  the  painter's 
art.      (Published    by    Longmans.    (3reen    & 
Co.,  London  and   New  York.     Illustrated. 
264  pages.     Price  $7.00  net.) 

A    HISTORY    OF    .JAPANESE    COLOR 
PRINTS:  RY  W.  YON  SRIDLITZ 

SINCE  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of 
Japanese  wood  engraving.  .Anderson's 
monograph  in  The  Portfolio.  1895.  various 
works  on  Japanese  prints  have  appeared — 
some  of  them  excellent,  many  of  them  in- 
adequate, and  none  of  them  so  comprehen- 
sive as  the  present  volume  by  W.  von 
Seidlitz,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Anne  Heard  Dyer  and  Grace  Tripler.  and 
generously  illustrated  by  many  full-page 
reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  in 
color.  Herr  von  Seidlitz's  book  may  be 
considered  as  a  provincial  essay  in  the  syn- 
thetic presentment  of  our  knowledge  of 
Tapanese  color  printing,  and  as  a  reliable 
guide  for  those  who  require  direction  in 
this  as  yet  by  no  means  familiar  field, 
despite  the  popular  interest  in  Japanese 
prints.  The  excellent  bibliography  ap- 
pended to  this  volume  will  he  of  further 
service  to  students  of  the  subject.  (Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Phila- 
delphia.' 'illustrated.  207  pages.  Price 
$6.30  net.) 
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THRIFl^  OIH  LATEST  DISCOVERY  AND 
WHAT  IT  WOULD  MEAN  TO  AMERICANS 

THE  long  era  of  American  national 
prosperity  has  left  Americans  some- 
what blind  to  the  page  of  Thrift  to 
which  other  nations  have  been  point- 
ing for  several  centnries.  Indeed,  rainy  days 
have  come  more  frequently  to  people  of 
small  means  within  the  last  five  years  than 
in  two  decades  before.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  the  Nemesis  of 
improvidence,  neglect  of  a  consideration 
of  the  future,  and  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve the  fat  of  the  land  will  oil  the 
machinery  of  anything  that  may  come  up 
in  life's  Tomorrow  is  a  Nemesis  which,  if 
slow  paced,  is  sure  to  overtake  anyone  who 
have  been  disrespectful  to  Madame  Thrift, 
mistress  of  all  the  world's  prosperit}-. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  accomplish  ever}- 
thing  by  saving  up  in  a  stocking.  There  is 
thrift  to  be  observed  in  everything ;  we  must 
not  court  any  sort  of  extravagance,  not  that 
we  should  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures 
and  happiness  and  beauty  of  life's  true 
adornment,  but  we  must  begin  to  substitute 
the  real  for  the  unreal,  the  strong  for  the 
weak,  the  beautiful  for  the  merely  pretty,  the 
good  for  the  bad,  the  lasting  for  the 
ephemeral  and  the  honest  for  the  shams.  All 
this  is  the  basic  principle  of  thrift.  It^  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  accumulating 
pennies;  thrift  is  the  proper  way  by 
which  they  may  be  accumulated.  It 
avails  us  nought  that  we  save  a  nickel  in  our 
pockets  and  waste  a  dollar  in  our  kitchens, 
that  we  starve  our  stomachs  to  gorge  our 
minds,  that  we  complain  of  the  coal  bill 
and  wear  diamonds. 

The  French  are  often  held  up  to  us  as  an 
example  of  a  thrifty  people.  We  know  they 
are.  too.  because  France  is  a  poor  country 
and  yet  her  inhabitants  have  emerged  from 
povertv  at  an  astonishing  rate  when  we  con- 
sider the  conditions  that  have  oppressed 
them.  In  the  first  place  the  Frenchman  of 
small  means  economizes  well,  which  enables 
him  to  save  well,  but  having  savings  woiild 
help  him  little  if  he  'Mere  merely  hoarding 
it  and  not  putting  it  to  a  good  use.  that  is, 
if  he  were  not  investing  it  well.  The 
philosophy  of  that  is  a  very  simple  one; 
money  that  is  out  of  circulation  is  useless. 
The  only  poiver  money  has  is  in  movement. 


Suppose  a  man  has  saved  $ioo  and 
carries  it  around  with  him.  That  may  be 
moving  money,  but  it  is  not  making  money 
move  itself.  What  good  will  that  $ioo  do 
him  shut  up  in  his  purse?  The  minute  he 
starts  to  buy  something  with  it  he  loses  it, 
unless  what  he  buys  is  of  equal  or  greater 
value.  If  what  he  buys  has  merely  the 
value  of  the  money  he  pays  for  it  with  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  any  added  value,  then  he 
has  made  a  poor  investment,  for  he  has 
simply  tied  up  his  money  by  exchanging  it 
for  a  thing  less  solid  than  itself. 

Now  W'hen  a  Frenchman  has  earned  Sioo 
he  is  not  apt  to  carry  it  around  in  his  pocket ; 
instead  he  looks  around  for  a  safe,  profitable 
investment,  and  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in 
finding  one.  We  Americans  have  been  see- 
ing the  working  out  in  our  own  country 
of  such  tremendous  financial  undertakings, 
have  read  of  the  huge  deals  involving  the 
investment  of  millions  and  millions,  of 
shares  in  this  and  bonds  of  that  issued  at 
Siooo  apiece  that  we  have  grown  to  imagine 
there  was  no  place  in  our  own  cosmos  for 
an  investment  in  a  safe,  profitable  security 
that  would  cost  us  $ioo  instead  of  v?iooo. 
Fortunately  for  public  confidence  our 
strongest  American  financial  houses  the  last 
vear  or  two  opened  up  the  way  to  the  small 
investor  in  the  matter  of  securities  that  may 
be  described  as  small  piece  bonds.  Such 
a  small  piece  security  may  be  purchased  for 
Sioo  yielding  a  good  rate  of  interest,  and 
when  Americans  with  small  means  begin  to 
studv  into  the  matter  and  to  realize  how 
necessary  it  is  to  provide  for  future  needs 
by  safe  and  profitable  investments,  even  of 
small  sums,  then  the  rosy-hued  arguments 
of  the  clever  promoters  of  bogus  stocks  for 
innocent  buyers  will  have  less  chance  to 
create  havoc  in  the  connnnnities  where,  in 
the  past,  they  have  been  reaping  harvests 
of  hard-earned  coins.  .\  real  investment  in 
a  real  security  obtained  from  a  financial 
house  of  real  standing,  is  the  one  safe  ap- 
plication of  the  fruits  of  thriftiness  that  will 
bring  back  to  us  real  benefits.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  consider  this 
matter,  the  duty  of  everyone  to  determine  to 
make  Thrift  a  welcome  guest  in  the  home,  a 
companion  throughout  life,  and  a  comforter 
to  old  age. 
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